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rapid production is translated into plans by the 
Engineer— plans which are refined on the draw- 
ing board and then recorded in blueprints. 


This is the path to speed—in construction and 
production alike. 


This is the path to Victory through output and 
to future conversion for other needs and uses 
through vision. 


Such a highly organized task calls for the com- 
prehensive Engineering experience of many 
men, each trained in the solution of special 
problems which complicate the construction 
and operation of modern plants. 


This type of coordinated Engineering experi- 
ence is available through the eight depart- 
ments of 


J. E. SIRBINE & CO. 
Z- FOR 40 YEARS 


GREENVILLE - SOUTH GAROLINA 
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Even in normal times, a strong liquid 
capital position is desirable. Now, more 
than at any time in history, ready cash 
is an important asset to all businesses. 

And Commercial Factoring assures 
you of a steady source of ready cash! 

By providing cash on shipment— 
with usual terms to customers — by re- 


lieving you of credit risk, collection 
expense, bookkeeping costs... Com- 
mercial Factoring avoids tying up 
your working capital for 30, 60 or 
90 days. 

Find out how Commercial Factors 
can help you strengthen your business 

. now and for the future. 


COMMERCIAL FACTORS CORPORATION 


Fred'k Vietor & Achelis, Inc. 
Established 1828 








Schefer, Schramm & Vogel 
Established 1838 


Peierls, Buhler & Co., Inc. 
Established 1893 


TWO PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 



































Our Government Tells Us 


We Can Build Looms 
Only on Priority Orders 


SIV am M544] (Ml acolo Vet a 
Are Wartime Essentials 
For Our Fighting Forces The Looms You Now Have 
Must Supply a Great Part of Them 


AD alma icc len elem comel-e-lale com aele 
A ome~y-1- mm Mat-) am Golel am Mololanl-m\e-mh 4-10) a al 


On Our Part Our Service on Loom Repair Parts is 
Practically as Good as in Peace Time 


The Government is Backing us by 
Authorizing the Procurement and Use of 
Necessary Materials to Keep Up This Service 


On Your Part Keep Your Looms at their Highest Efficiency 
with Draper-made Repair Parts 


Makeshift Repair Parts Reduce both 
Osa MOlT lis mela aceleltia: 


Draper-made Parts Keep Your Looms 
as Good as New because they are 
Like the Parts that Came on the Looms 


New Looms Can 
Be Furnished Only when a Priority Rating is Granted 
by the Government 


You Should Investigate—Let’s Talk \t Over 


DRAPER CORPORATION 


Atlanta Georgia Hopedale Massachusetts Spartanburg S C 


COTTON is 
Subs r:ption Rates, United States an Possessions, $1.00 
Entered as second-class matt 
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ESPITE the added strain of 3-shift operation, you can step up yout 
spinning room output . . . definitely reduce your ends down per 
thousand . . . by conditioning fibres with Texaco Texspray Compound. 
Applied without compressed air in the beater. chambers of the pickers, 
Texspray softens brittle fibres, prevents breakage of long fibres, assures a 
smoother, easier drafting stock. 

Texspray also eliminates dust and fly, providing healthier working con- 
ditions, stimulating worker morale and efficiency. Texspray system is avail- 
able in recognized textile areas only. 

The outstanding performance that has made Texaco preferred in the fields 
listed in the panel has made it preferred by prominent textile mills everywhere. 

These Texaco users enjoy many benefits that can also be yours. A Texaco 
Lubrication Engineer will gladly cooperate ... just phone __ Po eases 
the nearest of more than 2300 Texaco distribution points “Care for your Car 
in the 48 States, or write: for your Country 

The Texas Company, 135 E. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. as 











THEY PREFER TEXACO 


¥% More revenue airline miles in the 
U. S. are flown with Texaco than with 
any other brand. 


¥%e More buses, more bus lines and 
more bus-miles are lubricated with 
lexaco thar with any other brand. 


% More stationary Diesel horse. 
power in the U. S. is lubricated with 
Texaco than with any other brand. 


¥%& More Diesel horsepower on 
streamlined trains in the U. S. is lvu- 
bricated with Texaco than with alli 
other brands combined. 


% More locomotives and cars in the 
U. S. are lubricated with Texaco than 
with any other brand. 
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FRED ALLEN every Sunday night. See your 


local newspaper for time and station. 








More of What tb Yakes lo 
"KEEP ‘EM FLYING” 


To meet aviation-grade specifications, lubri- Also used in dry-cleaning solvents to remove 


cating oil must be decolorized to remove soluble impurities by adsorption, Magnesol 
carbon-forming color bodies ...aprocessthat may have applications in the chemical in- 
can become the bottleneck of the refinery. dustry wherever a highly-efficient adsorbent 
Now MAGNESOL ...a synthetic adsorptive agent is required. A recent 60% increase 
magnesium silicate...is successfully increasing in Magnesol production facilities assures an 


the output of refinery decolorizing facilities. | ample supply. seg-ceo! T. M. Reg. U.S. Put. OFF 
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‘CHRYSLER BUILDING, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
CHICAGO, ILL. - GREENVILLE, S.C. - NEWARK, CAL. 


; 








ARNOLD-HOFFMAN & CO.,INC. 


Established 1815 PROVIDENCE, R. I. Plant at Dighton, Mass. 


NEW YORK @ BOSTON @_ PHILADELPHIA. @ ~~ CHARLOTTE 
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® There might be an honest difference of opinion as to the concrete value of 


salvaging old razor blades and empty tooth paste tubes in the all-out war effort. 


® There is absolutely no question about the vital need for full production from 
our textile mills to meet our service requirements and the essential civilian 


market needs. 


® War conditions must rule out the possibility of purchasing new machinery for 


many cotton mills. This puts a spotlight on their existing equipment. 


@ In no department in a mill can so much be gained by so little in expenditure 
of both material and money as in the application of the Whitin improved draft- 
ing systems to roving and spinning frames. With these systems, a mill is able 
to turn out an equal yarn production with no sacrifice in quality, and with the 


use of fewer preparatory machines in the roving process. 


® The flexibility of a mill is greatly increased when improved drafting systems 
are installed. In the present emergency, which finds some mills ill-equipped 
to produce yarn counts for which there is demand, the solution is often the 


adaptation to present machines of the modern Whitin drafting systems. 


WHITIN MACHINE WORKS 


Whitinsville, Massachusetts, U. 8. A. 
Charlotte, N. C. Atlanta, Ga. 
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Calce leaks te the Future 
—Wwith the Electron Microscope 





HE first commercially built electron microscope 
ever placed in service in American Industry has been 
in use for several months at our Stamford Laboratories. 


Here, for instance, is an example of the astounding 
magnification obtainable with this instrument. Some 
bacteria are so small it would take a thousand of them 
to make a single fine line on the head of a pin. Yet under 
the electron microscope a single one of these can be 
made to appear the size of a small cigar. 

In the field of dyes, the electron microscope clearly 
reveals the shape and uniformity of the tiniest particles 
—supplements with concrete evidence our best scien- 
tific conjectures about factors that affect their perform- 
ance qualities in actual use. 

Because we are looking ahead of today’s difficulties 
in ways such as this, you can count on one thing for 
certain—Calco dyes are being consistently improved in 
order to make their performance more dependable, more 
economical for you who use them. 


CALCO CHEMICAL DIVISION 
AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY 


Bound Brook, New Jersey 
Boston - Philadelphia - Providence « New York «+ Charlotte « Chicago 
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It Pays 
To Keep an Extra 


“BETTER BUILT PICKER APRON” 
On Heed at All Times. It Will Save You Money 
in Case of Kires and Break Downs ------- ~ 
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We manufacture New and Rebuild all types of Aprons for Hoppers, Pickers, 
Openers, Waste Machines, Breakers and Garnet machines. Both Spiked and 
Plain. We also can furnish Slats in Both spiked or Plain. 


We use the best of materials obtainable in the manufacture of our Aprons, 
such as Spikes, Slats, Leather, Canvas, etc., therefore, every Apron that we 


build carries a Guarantee. 


All Inquiries or Orders will have our prompt attention, either Small or 


Large. Over night service to nearby customers. 


C. L. UPCHURCH & SONS, INC. 


Textile Machinery and Supplies 
ATHENS, GEORGIA -i- CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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WAR DELIVERIES 


fall short if machine output is 
not fully maintained. For lu- 
brication that promotes sus- 
tained top production from 
TEXTILE -MACHINERY 





es 


... SINCLAIR LILY 
WHITE SPINDLE 


OILS. These oils have vis- 
cosities for operation at all 
spindle speeds with avoidance 
of high temperatures and 
power loss:—Also NO-DRIP 
LUBRICANTS offering cor- 
rect, non-oozing lubrication of 
top rolls, and Knitting 
Machinery Oils. 


Reems ESE E srg te in 


- 


Vv rule Jor The Service Factor —a Ire ¢ . ie ati ‘ A SPINNING ROOM in Newberry Colt- 

publication devoted to the solution of me. ton Mills, Newberry, S. C. Sinclair 

lubricating problems. : lubricant has given satisfaction for a 
number of years. 





FOR FULL INFORMATION OR LUBRICATION COUNSEL WRITE NEAREST SINCLAIR OFFICE 
SINCLAIR REFINING COMPANY (lInc.) 


2540 West Cermak Road 10 West 51st Street : RIALTO BLDG. ; 573 WEST PEACHTREE STREET ; Fair BUILDING 
CHICAGO New York Ciry Kansas City ATLANTA Fr. Wort 
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PAWTUCKET RINGS 





Many factors contribute to the spinning of good yarn 
. » » and the ring is one of them. When old and worn it 
affects the performance and life of the traveler—and 
thus indirectly affects the quality of the yarn by caus- 


ing variations in the size and tensicn of the balloon. 


The efficiency of a ring depends upon the permanence 
of its finish. The finish on a Pawtucket Ring is an ex- 
clusive development. It is glass-smooth, hard as gran- 
ite, and highly resistant to wear. The texture of this 


finish is so fine grained that it is nearly non-porous. 


Thus it is almost impervious to the tarnishing effects of 
moisture in the highly humidified spinning room. 

Pawtucket Rings are a definite contribution to good 
spinning, steady production and better traveler per- 
formance. We will gladly furnish samples on which 


you can make your own tests. 





(Subsidiary of Saco-Lowell Shops) 
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GIVE YOUR TRAVELERS 
‘‘A TURN FOR THE BETTER’ 


awtuciket SPINNING RING COMPANY, CENTRAL FALLS, RHODE ISLAND 








The practical advantages 
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(above) One of Cyanamid’s modern large-capacity units for the 
production of textile chemicals. Large-scale production means 
greatest possible uniformity in chemical supply. 


(left) A similar unit in another Cyanamid plant. Each step in 
Cyanamid’s volume production methods is planned and carried 
out to deliver highest quality as well. 


EGARDLESS of whether the volume required is mod- 

erate or in Catload lots, chemicals for the textile 

manufacturing processes should be of a consistently 
reliable, uniform quality at all times. 


The source of supply of textile chemicals... the sul- 
phonated oils, penetrants, sizing Compounds, wetting 
agents and other specialties ... therefore becomes 
a primary consideration to the manufacturer in estab- 
lishing economically dependable processing results. 

Cyanamid recognizes this vital part played by chemi- 
cals throughout the textile industry. Cyanamid is also 
aware that the supplies required by the textile industry 
can best be provided by high-standard volume 
production, insuring the barrel by barrel uniformity 
made possible by large batch manufacture. As a result, 
Cyanamid has set up modern large-scale facilities ad- 
jacent to the important centers of textile manufacture. 


Cyanamid today is able to assure textile manufac- 
turers that their requirements, both large and small, 
will be accurately and quickly filled with chemicals of 
a consistently high quality. 

Cyanamid is also prepared to serve textile manufac- 
turers on problems relating to the proper selection of 
chemicals to’ meet changing specifications in produc- 
tion...a valuable extra seryice without charge or 
obligation that is backed by’ extensive research and 
practical field experience. 





SULPHONATED OILS; PENETRANTS; SOFTENERS; FINISHES; 


SIZING COMPOUNDS; DECER*SOL* WETTING AGENTS 


"REG. u. Ss. 
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PROVIDENCE Boston 











Cone to Filling Bobbins 





The high speed and automatic winding 
features of the Universal Automatic offer 
great savings in time and cost — and the 
bobbins ar_ giving excellent results in high- 
speed looms weaving quality fabrics. 

The spindle is stopped while the full bob- 
bin is carefully placed in a box in such a 
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at HIGH SPEED, LOWEST COST 





way that the rings do not come in contact 
with yarn. With the full bobbin out of the 
way, the Traverse Wheel is automatically 
returned to the base of the bobbin. Anempty 
bobbin is brought into position, the spindle 
is started. and a flat bunch is built, after 
which the Thread Guide is permitted to 
traverse the full length. All this is done 
without the attention of an operator. 


See our catalog in TEXTILE YEARBOOK 


UNIVERSAL WINDING COMPANY 


Philadelphia 


Utica Charlotte Atlanta 
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SUMMER 


/©)EX}803 NEVER LET YOU DOWN 
WHEN THE THERMOMETER GOES UP 


All-season Dayco Tempered ; 
Roll Coverings never let you 

down when the thermometer 
goes up to sizzling heights. 
Daycos are built, engineered 
and proved to keep rolling on— 
serene and sure in summer’s 
heat without flattening, dis- 
torting or grooving. Unaffected 
by extremes of temperature, 
Daycos unvarying properties 
reduce “‘down”’ time—decrease 
maintenance costs and increase 
the production of high stand- 
ard, uniform yarn. All this, and 
longer life too, Daycos deliver 
at lower cost-per-month of use. 


THE DAYTON RUBBER MFG. CO. 
TEXTILE PRODUCTS DIVISION, 
WAYNESVILLE, N. C. DAYTON, OHIO 


The Originators and Pioneers of 
Dayco Tempered Roll Coverings 
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GREENVILLE SALES OFFICE 
Woodside Building . . . Greenville, $. C. 


EXPORT DIVISION 
DAYTON RUBBER EXPORT CORP. 
38 Pearl Street, New York, N. Y., U.S.A. 
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DAYCO TEMPERED ROLL ordinal | >) 

ARE THE No.1 CHOICE OF AMERICA ae —= ei, 
TOP-FLIGHT TEXTILE MILLS 











1. improved drafting- 

2. No grooving —less 
ends down. 

3. Unaffected b 

ature changes- 


- $ 
4. Lowernet rolicosts. @& 


5. Long service life. 


Rept " satiie TEXT ; PR DUCTS. 


9, Static free. 


eieeeteeceme: ALCO S>ROLL COVERINGS-LOOM SUPPLIES 


e tu 
11. One pies yniform yarn. 


ore P 
12. Produce ™ , MADE BY THE WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF V-BELTS — 
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a These TANK CARS help conserve 
LIQUID CAUSTIC SODA 
--a wartime essential 


The new Penn Salt tank cars for liquid caustic soda—developed previous 
to the emergency—are proving a valuable aid in the wartime need to con- 
serve time and essential materials. ‘They are serving in the industrial war 
on waste by helping users of caustic reduce handling time and costs . . . by 


making unloading simpler and safer.. . by assuring complete drainage. 


Caustic Soda is playing an extremely important part in the war produc- 
tion program of the textile, paper and chemical industries. ‘Tremendous 
quantities are urgently required. ‘These demands restrict the amount 
Penn Salt can deliver for normal uses—but everything possible is being 


done to supply our customers. You can cooperate during the emergency 





by conserving caustic soda wherever possible. 





PENNSYLVANIA SALT 


MANU/FA/C TURING CO/MPAN Y 

















1000 WIDENER BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





NEW YORK « CHICAGO « ST. LOUIS « PITTSBURGH * WYANDOTTE * TACOMA 
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Textile mills throughout the country are making every effort to keep 
abreast of the times and many of them have modernized their spinning and 
roving and are taking advantage of the new long draft equipment of the 
various machinery manufacturers. 


These manufacturers never stint on quality; they provide you with the 
best equipment that technical minds and methods can produce. 





It's only fair, both to yourself and the manufacturers, to equip those 
frames with ring travelers that will give you complete assurance of efficient 
operation and smooth, strong yarn. That's why, as a matter of sound busi- 
ness logic, we recommend the use of U. S. precision-made, efficiency-tested 
Ring Travelers—the BEST travelers for the BEST of your spinning frames, 
whatever their origin. 


U. S. Travelers have the uniformity of weight and shape to retain cor- 
rect tension, they don't overheat, they stay securely on the ring at high 
speeds, they are durable . . . and there's always 


“A Traveler for Every Fibre” 
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to take the BEST Travelers! 








The Bowen Patented Bevel Edge feature of U. S. Ring Travelers pro- 
duces ideally smooth, even yarn; there are no angular edges to flatten 
the end ... no split ends in throwing rayon and silk . . . no fly waste in 
the spinning and twisting of cotton, wool, worsted, asbestos and kindred 
fibres. Made and stocked in all sizes and weights, for all kinds and counts - 
of yarns. 


Ask for information also on the Ne-Bow Patented Vertical Ring Trav- 
eler, which has definite advantages for particular uses. 


Samples for your exact requirements submitted upon request. Write 
direct, or contact your nearest representative. 





Sealed metal containers guar- 
antee that your U. S. Travelers 
will reach you in perfect con- 
dition, with no tampering or 
loss in count. 














The Bowen Patented Bevel Edge Travelers 


U. S. RING TRAVELER CO. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. GREENVILLE, S. C. 
AMOS M. BOWEN, Pres. and Treas. 


Southern Sales Representatives: 


William P. Vaughan, P. 0. Box 792, Greenville, 8S. O. Torrence L. Maynard, P. O. Box 456, Belmont, N. C. 
William H. Rose, P. O. Box 792, Greenville, 8S. C. Oliver B. Land, P. O. Box 158, Athens, Georgia 
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e Another advertisement telling how different American industries are speeding up wartime production ¢ 








We've sot to keep giving him 13 EXTRA 


to win the war 


Taylor Instruments are helping America’s planes fly farther faster... 


> We'll win this war in the air. We'll 
win it because our planes are powered 
by the world’s best gasoline. 

Our planes use high-powered, 100- 
octane gasoline. Our enemies depend 
on gasoline which averages 87-octane. 
This 13-point lead gives an American 
pilot 14 more power from his fuel than 
his opponent gets. Our boys can climb 
out of anti-aircraft fire 40% faster... 
fly higher than enemy planes of the 
same weight... get off the ground one- 
nfth faster. Our 100-octane gas reduces 
the fuel load so our bombers can carry 
20% to 30% more bomb load, or fly 
farther with heavier armament. 

We've got to ‘‘fill ‘er up’’ for our- 
selves and our allies with three times as 
much 100-octane aviation gasoline as 
we're producing now— increase produc- 
tion to 5 million gallons a day! We can. 
We’re going to. We’re doing it. Taylor 
Instruments are helpinz the speed-up. 

: From pilot plants through commercial 
plants, Taylor Instruments and Taylor 
engineers have been a vital help in pro- 
ducing high-octane gasoline. Now every 
gasoline refiner considers instruments 


essential. Taylor Instruments insure 
precision processing—automatically ac- 
curate and constant control of compli- 
cated chemical and physical reactions— 
complete, dependable uniformit y—lower 
operating costs—more, better production. 


With Taylor Instruments indicating, 
recording and controlling temperatures, 
pressures, liquid levels, rates of flow 
in all the perplexing, exacting refining 
operations, America’s great oil industry 
is producing the high-grade gasoline and 
lubricating oil we need—and can pro- 
duce more... more... MORE! 

Uncle Sam and our allies are relying 
on Taylor Instruments to help produce: 


100-OCTANE AVIATION GASOLINE 
...in plants of the biggest producers 


of this type of fuel. 


HIGH-GRADE LUBRICATING OIL 


..in plants producing the quantities 
needed by tanks, cars, planes. 


BETTER ASPHALT 
...in plants furnishing this “quick 


take-off” surfacing for airfield run- 


ways and highways. 


x x * HELP BEAT “EM BY BUYING U.S. DEFENSE BONDS «x x x 
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Without help from the oil industry, 
America couldn’t win the war. With- 
out the aid of automatic control instru- 
ments of the types made by Taylor, the 
oil industry couldn’t hope to do its stag- 
gering job.Without Taylor Instruments, 
many another American industry could 
never have speeded up victory produc- 
tion. Are Taylor Instruments helping you 
do your war work? Have you called in 
Taylor engineers, to suggest ways of 
getting more out of your present equip- 
ment? Are you really tuned up to turn it 
out? Taylor Instruments will help you 
now—America needs you now. Taylor 
Instrument Companies, Rochester, 
N. Y., and Toronto, Canada. Makers 
of the famous ‘‘Not 1 but 5°’ Fulscope 
Controllers. 


- 


oP ey 














Indicating # Recording Controlling 








TEMPERATURE, PRESSURE, FLOW 


"4 








and LEVEL INSTRUMENTS 
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MODINAL’ D 


NEW DOUBLE-STRENGTH DETERGENT 


ts ODINAL” D imparts richness 


of handle and a full, luxuri- 
ous finish to rayon piece goods. Fab- 
rics are left free of scum, throwing 
oils and weaving compounds. More 
level dyeings and better bleaching 
are obtained in ensuing operations. 


Time, steam, labor and water are 
saved, because the ““Modinal”’ scour 
reduces rinsing time. This double- 


strength detergent also minimizes 
discolorations that often occur when 
scoured goods dry before dyeing. 


Have one of our technical men call 
at your plant to discuss where and 
how “Modinal’’ D improves finish- 
ing results and operations. 
*“MODINAL” is the trade-mark used by 


the Gardinol Corporation to designate 
a group of its fatty alcohol sulphates. 


GARDINOL CORPORATION ©°* General Offices, Wilmington, Delaware 
SALES AGENTS 


daelai-iat- Me Cioliils)(- MS lildi lil bi Pe elilie 
E. 1. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Wilmington, Delaware 
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THESE NINE BOOKS are designed to help all men, every- 
where, do the Imagineering that improves methods of 
production and speeds delivery to our fighting men of all 
war materiel made of aluminum. 


HERE AT ALCOA, Imagineering has enabled us to double 
production and to be well on the way to tripling it, in an 
amazingly short time. And still the expansion goes on. 
Swinging immense new plants into top volume at top speed; 


building again, and manning that new capacity efficiently 
... This is Imagineering at work for the war. 


WE’RE BREAKING RECORDS by sheer determination backed 
by know-how. 


YOU'RE DOING THE SAME.. Perhaps your men, many of 
them new to the ways of working with aluminum, can help 
you get even more speed through the know-how these 
books contain. 


IN THE DAYS when we made only a driblet of Alcoa 
Aluminum Alloys, compared to the great flood we are now 
pouring into the war effort, our engineers could counsel 
with you personally on fabricating procedures. Today many 
of these men have been brought back to our plants to join 
the drive for production. From these books you can get 
much of the know-how our men used to bring you personally. 


OUT OF THESE PAGES, too, will come the exciting Imagineer- 
ing of the future. Many of the products you will create to 
meet the new competition, as well as millions of jobs for our 
boys as they come home, will stem from that Imagineering. 


Aluminum Company of America, 1939 Gulf Building, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


ALCOA ALUMINUM 





ALCOA 
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NOW | WON'T HAVE TO CALL 
YOU EVERY TIME THERE’‘S A 
SHORT OR OVERLOAD. 











Here’s Why YOU'LL Like This New 


ITH this 3-minute breaker you 

can re-establish service after 
temporary faults in less than one 
minute. You can remove and inspect 
the breaker unit—in safety, away 
from live parts—in less than two 
minutes. And where load conditions 
have changed, you can interchange 
breaker units in less than three 
minutes. 
This air circuit breaker is built to 
meet today’s demands for quick 
installation and provide dependable 


protection for defense production 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


lines. Its new features include a 
simple, ingenious method of mount- 
ing and a convenient modernized 
enclosing case, which combine to 
give you a removable dustproof 
breaker that is easy to install, easy 
to operate, and easy to inspect. 

Give your production, equipment, 
and personnel complete protection. 
Install these breakers in lighting, 
power, and motor circuits—up to 
600 volts. They will protect both 
the circuit wiring and the apparatus 


connected to the circuit. A new 


THE BREAKER WITH THE DISCONNECT FEATURE 


F COO OERRSRERS CRED OERND CORSE e. RS GEE nn ie 





THAT'S RIGHT! JUST TURN THE 
HANDLE AND THE POWER’‘S 
BACK ON YOUR MACHINE. 































booklet (GEA-3600) 


tells where and how to use 


pictorial 


them. For a copy, write the 
G-E ofhce nearest you, 

or address General 
Electric Co., 


Schenectady, 
New York. 
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High ee Ree by-product and steam coal 
from Wise County, Va., on the Interstate 


Railroad. 


High grade gas, by -product, steam and 
domestic coal from Wise County, Va., on 
the Interstate Railroad. 


High grade, high volatile steam and by- 
product coal from Wise County, Va., on 
the Interstate Railroad. 


A laboratory controlled product blended to 
meet exacting stoker requirements. From 
Wise County, Va., on the Interstate Railroad. 


Roda and Stonega from Wise County, Va.. 


and Connellsville Coke from Pennsy lwanti 


ANTHRACITE 


px SS 


Hg ‘ 


any 











GENCO 





High grade gas, by-product, steam and 
domestic coal— Pittsburgh seam from Irwin 
Basin, Westmoreland County, Pennsylvania, 
on the Penna. Railroad. 


Genuine Third Vein Pocahontas from Mc- 
Dowell County, W. Va., on the Norfolk & 
Western Railroad. 


Genuine New River Smokeless, Beckley or 


Sewell seam from Raleigh County, W. Va., 
C. & O. and Virginian Railroads. 


Hazard No. 4 and No. 7 steam and domestic 
coal from Wisceal, Knott County, Kentucky, 
on the L. & N. Railroad. ' 


producing districts. 


Premium and standard qualities in the entire 
range of Anthracite burning characteristics. 


Capable engineering personnel and the experience gained through long 
and varied marketing activity assures proper application of one of the 
above brands dnd effective servicing of any fuel requirement. 





General Coal Company 


123 SOUTH BROAD STREET . 


—e«n Branches = 


- « PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


BLUEFIELD, W. VA. CHARLESTON NEW YORK 

BOSTON CHARLOTTE, N. C. NORFOLK 

BUFFALO CINCINNATI PITTSBURGH 
DETROIT 
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Steam and domestic coals from a Aimbay of**™ 








,. and KEEP YOUR POWDER DRY!” 





a 1642 that Oliver 
Cromwell admonished his never defeated 
British army, the Ironsides; ‘Put your 
trust in God, and keep your powder 
dry.’’ That order applies equally today 
as when soldiers carried powder horns. 





». FIBREEN iS Keeping America’s Its waterproof. Used as a liner or wrapping, it furnishes 
“Dowder” Dry on Land and at Sea vital protection, guarding against damage by rain, dirt, 


sea water, salt air, and long exposure to all kinds of 


Powder, today, means shells, grenades, and bombs—and also weather from extreme heat to freezing cold. 


planes, tanks, food, clothing, radios, range finders, surgical FIBREEN isa pliable, rugged paper—reenforced by wire- 
equipment, medicines and chemicals, electrical supplies; in tough, closely spaced fibres running crosswise and length- 
fact, all the complicated equipment of modern warfare. wise — embedded in two layers of asphalt, between two 
layers of strong kraft. It’s inexpensive—an effective replace- 


Damage to any of this material while in storage or in transit, 
ment for packing fabrics and materials no longer available. 


while exposed on shipping platforms or yards, at docks or 


- supply dumps, can be just as disastrous, today, as water = FIBREEN is available to those in essential industries. If 
in the powder horns of Cromwell’s musket men in 1642. your product is in this class, write explaining what you 


FIBREEN is doing its part in providing safe packing make, and how it is now packed. We'll try to help you. 


and protection for goods of war. It’s tough and strong. 
. ; ~ THE SISALKRAFT co. 


Manufacturers of Sisalkraft, Fibreen, Sisal-X, Sisaltape and Copper- Armored Sisalbraft. 
205 W. WACKER DRIVE - CHICAGO, ILL. 
NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO LONDON SYDNEY 
a In Canada Write to Alexander Murray & Co., Limited, at 

aj Montreal - Toronto + Halifax + Saint John « Winnipeg « Vancouver 
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SERVING INDUSTRY, CONSTRUCTION AND AGRICULTURE THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
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See what's happening ? Cotton and Wool consumption is 
shooting skyward and all of it must be processed by card clothing. 
* Tests in hundreds of mills prove the value of Tufferized Card 
Clothing—tboth in better product and greater production. * During 
these times it is our job first to help you get as much as possible 
out of your present equipment. Next we must make every effort 
to see that you get new equipment when the need is apparent. 

* Right now our representatives have much to 
give of accumulated experience. Ask them to check over your 


equipment so you may profit by their suggestions. 





HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO. 


WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 








1940 1941 


Photo by U. S, Army Signa! Corps. 





Card Clothing for Woolen, 
Worsted, Cotton, Asbestos 
and Silk Cards @ Napper 
Clothing, Brush Clothing, 
Strickles, Emery Fillets. Top 
Flats Recovered and extra 
sets loaned at all plants. 
Lickerins and Garnet Cyl- 
inders from 4 to 30 inches 
and Metallic Card Breasts 
Rewired at Southern Plant 
e Midgley Patented, and 
Howard's Special Hand 
Stripping Cards @ Inserted 
Eye & Regular Wire Heddles 


Southern Plants: Atlanta, Ga., Gestonia, N.C. Branch Offices: Philadelphia, Dallas. Canadian Agents: Colwoc!l Accessories, Ltd., Toronto 9 
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You Gotta be fouglhetor vis svite sui 


Continuous operation puts a terrific PIVOTAN leather belting is a brand 








strain on all machinery and equipment szew type of leather belting, specially 
—but particularly on belting! A belt designed to withstand the grind of con- 
has “‘gotta be tough” to stay in there __ tinuous operation. A new tanning for- 
pitching, hour after hour, shift after |§ mula and rigid laboratory control en- 


shift, month after month—particularly able us to BUILD long-wearing and 
rapid-flexing qualities 


PIV 0 TAN into it. PIVOTAN will 


Rapid - Flexi help you maintain pro- 
a eoidaeeie duction schedules. 


under the extreme 
speed and rapid-flexing 
imposed on short-cen- 





ter drives. LEATHER BELTING 

SOUTHERN BELTING COMPANY *® ATLANTA 
Leather Rubber V-Belts Paper and Metal Rockwood-Southern 
Belting Belting and Sheaves Pulleys Pivoted Motor Drives 
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There's an ARMOUR SOAP for every job 
“Custom-Made to do the job your way! 


NAME IT— 


Armour Has It! 





Just name your requirements in soaps. 
Whatever your own special techniques 
and formulas call for, Armour is sure 
to have the soaps you need. For each 
textile process, Armour offers — not 
one soap — but several for you to 
choose from. 

For dye leveling, rayon processing 
and wool scouring, fulling and after- 
scouring ... Armour offers FOUR dif- 
ferent titered soaps ... each with a 
different base to suit your own way 
of doing the job. 


CERTIFIED SOAP 





Vegetable fatty acid base. Available 
in flakes and solid form. 


VERDANT SOAP 


Olive characteristics. In flakes, bar 
and solid form. 


TEXSCOUR 


Red oil base. In flakes. 


PALM SOAP 


Palm oil base. Available in chips and 
solid form. 


No matter at what temperature you 
do cotton scouring, Kier boiling or 
cotton dyeing ... there’s an Armour 
high titer soap designed to give you 
long-lasting, efficient suds. 























FLINT SOAP 


Tallow base. Titer 41-42 C. In chips 
and powder. 


INDUSTRIAL SOAP 


Tallow base. Titer 39-40 C. In chips 
and powder. 





Get Better Results — 
Consistently — At Lower Cost! 


Armour not only gives you the right 
soaps for every job—but the finest 
quality soaps. They’re made from 
choice, selected raw materials and 


ARMOUR and COMPANY 


INDUSTRIAL SOAP DEPARTMENT 
oe 


1355 WEST 3ist STREET, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 





























chemically controlled through every 
step of their manufacture. Uniformly 
high in quality, thoroughly standard- 
ized, Armour’s Soaps are consistently 
high in performance. And that means 
you are assured of better results— 
greater economy — day after day! 


Next Time — 
Order Armour Soaps! 


Phone, wire or write Armour and Com- 
pany today and a representative will 
gladly show you how Armour’s 
“‘Custom-Made’”’ Soaps can improve 
production and cut soap costs in your 
plant. 





NO WAITING! 350 ARMOUR BRANCH WAREHOUSES INSURE QUICK DELIVERY OF YOUR ORDER! 
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BEFORE PAINTING = * AFTER PAINTING 


ND ene ssn 


Says the Better Vision Institute 


















PAINTED WHITE your ceilings and walls 
help speed production by making your 
lighting system more efficient. 


You can paint your plant without interrupt- 
ing production schedules even though you 
are operating on a 24-hour basis. A trained 
Barreled Sunlight Representative can tell 
you how. He is thoroughly equipped to 
help you work out an efficient, economical 
painting program for your plant. For infor- 
mation on this valuable Barreled Sunlight 
Service, write U. S. Gutta 
Percha Paint Co., 8-E Dud- 
ley Street, Providence, R. I. 


BARRELED SUNLIGHT 









INDUSTRIAL WHITE-PAINT SPECIALISTS FOR 40 YEARS 
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TOP WARTIME PRODUCTION 
REQUIRES 
FIRST CLASS MACHINERY MAINTENANCE 


ITH cotton mills running 24 hours a day, six or seven days a 

week, there is very little opportunity to clean machinery and give 
it the proper attention, and consequently there will be greater need for 
overhauling and replacing worn parts. Picking and opening machinery, 
particularly, requires frequent and careful cleaning on account of the 
dusty nature of the stock that it handles, and mills which are running 
around-the-clock will need more picker maintenance than ever before. 


While very little new machinery will be available until after the 
war, old, worn picking machinery can be made to perform as good as 
new with proper rebuilding. We have specialized in this work for years 
and are particularly well fitted to rebuild old picking and opening 
machinery. 


We keep on hand for immediate delivery a large stock of repair parts 
for pickers. A telegram or telephone message, in an emergency, will 
generally have the needed picker part at the mill within 24 hours from 
the time you call or wire us. 


At this time we suggest that you check your stock room and see that 
a reasonable quantity of picker repair parts are in stock, since a picker 
failure can often shut down more other machinery than the failure of 


almost any other equipment. 


We can not only take care of your needs for supplies, but can often 
rearrange existing equipment to produce better work. 


Greenwood, WorkS South Corcline 
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<2eeres 
TUBIZE etic? . 
RAYON 


These are days when service qualities are weighed with 
utmost care. When a woman buys a dress or underwear, she 
is thinking “How long will it wear?” — “How easily will it clean?” 
Style is important but service is essential. And so the Tubize 
Certified Quality Label takes on added importance, as rayon is 
oleh alate MoM (olael-tmmelaleM(olae|-tam olela mime (elite Bin Mucho mm aul 
label answers positively all questions about service — it is 

a definite assurance that the fabric has been tested 


and is certified for wear, cleanability and lasting colors. 


2S. Put the Tubize Certified Quality Label to work 
@ Oe for you on the dresses or underwear that you 
make or sell. Its value has been sold to the women of 


America by sound, consistent national advertising. 


TUBIZE CHATILLON CORPORATION °* 2 PARK AVE., NEW YORK 
Acetate and Viscose Rayon Yarns and Fabrics 
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‘Ww HAVE tangible evidence of better lubrica- 
tion with Gulf quality oils and greases,” 
says this Overseer of Weaving. “First, our 
loom parts bill is way down—which is mighty 
important, with parts so hard to get lately. 
Second, we haven't had a loom fire in months, 
for the Gulf grease on the cams stays right 
where it belongs.” 

There are good reasons why textile mill men 
report important benefits with Gulf higher 
quality oils and greases in service. These lubri- 
cants are scientifically manufactured to the most 
rigid specifications for stability and endurance. 
Thus they stand up and provide a tough film of 
highest lubricating value even under severe 
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“My parts bill is 
much lower with 
Gulf Quality 
Lubricants” 











Pee 


a ... Says this Overseer of Weaving 














ao hae 


Actual photo of a Gulf 
engineer consulting with 
Overseer of Weaving on 
loom lubrication. 





Proper lubrication has also reduced our loom fire hazard 


operating conditions—conditions which often 
result in breakdowns and interruptions to pro- 
duction schedules. 

Does any department in your mill report fre- 
quent delays from mechanical troubles? Play 
safe—ask a Gulf engineer to check over your 
equipment and recommend the proper Gulf 
lubricant for each moving part. The Gulf line of 
more than 400 quality oils and greases is quickly 
available to you from 1200 warehouses located 
in 30 states from Maine to New Mexico. Write 
or ‘phone your nearest Gulf office today. 


GULF OIL CORPORATION - GULF REFINING COMPANY 
GULF BUILDING - PITTSBURGH, PA. 





LUBRICATION 
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Here S Esatilly Why What Happens 


"CONCAVE SIDE Fa 


Saves Belts-Saves Rubber-Saves Power! 


Pick up any V-belt that has straight sides. Bend that V-belt while you grip 
its side-walls as in the picture above. You will feel the sides of the belt bulge out 
—as shown in Figure 1 on the right. Clearly, that out-bulge gives the belt a shape 
that does not fit its sheave groove. 


Now look at Figure 2. There you see what happens when you bend a belt 
that is built with the patented Concave sides. You get a similar change in side- 
wall shape—but what a different result! The precisely engineered Concave side 
becomes perfectly straight. There is no out-bulge:—the full side-width of the belt 
uniformly grips the sheave groove wall. This means uniform wear—longer life— 
a saving in belts for you, a saving in rubber for the Nation. In addition, this full 
side-width grip on the pulley carries heavier loads without slippage—another 


saving of belts and a saving in power too! 


V-Belt Bends 





Only belts built by Gates are built with the Concave side, a Gates patent. 


THE GATES RUBBER COMPANY 


Engineering Offices and Stocks in All Large Industrial Centers 


GATES”: 








Chicago, III. Dallas, Tex. New York City Birmingham, Ala. Los Angeles, Cal. 
349 West Washington 2213 Griffin Street 215-219 Fourth Avenue 405 Liberty National Life Bldg 2240 East Washington Blvd. 
Charlotte, N. Carolina Greenville, S. Carolina a, Georgia 
507 Builders’ Bldg. 201 Woodside Bldg. Annex 738 ae ‘Ss " Natl Bk. Blda. 
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HAS NO CEILING— 


Every price ceiling established or even talked of, is a challenge to you. 
A challenge to produce, with restricted materials, the utmost in value 
that ingenuity and painstaking care can accomplish. Slackness in detail 
must not be tolerated. For the sake of saving a fraction of a cent a dozen, 
you cannot afford to take chances on any ingredient, any operation 
going into your product. And finally you must be alert to maintain the 
value you have built by marking with the finest transfers you can buy; 
and by packaging for eye appeal. Kaumagraph Dry Transfers are tops 
in value — consequently most economical. And they are of the same high 
quality as always. Kaumagraph lithography also will emphasize the 
value of your product over the retail counter. 





Identification Headquarters a ? ‘ 


Dry Transfers Wa 
Prestomarks << §@ 
| Embossed Seals “SS 


Wilmington, Delaware 





Lithographed packaging 


New York Office, 16-22 E. 34th St. --Representatives in Principal Textile Centers of the World 
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E.xpressing our thanks 


for the trade’s reception of 


ARALAC 


—NNANC 





Breen a eres aan ere 
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The Perfect Protein Fibre for Blended Fabrics 


Less than six months ago ARALAC had, for the first time, 
been sufficiently tested in fabrics to warrant its being 
offered for general textile use. 


Now, new as it is, ARALAC has proved its usefulness in 
many fields ... and its sphere of service is constantly 
growing. 


Weare most appreciative of the warm reception accorded 
ARALAC by the various divisions of the textile industry. 


We are doing all within our power to continue to meet 
the needs of present customers and to prepare ourselves 
to serve the growing list of new ones. 


With our thanks for your support, goes our promise to 
contribute our fullest cooperation to all who wish to test 
the efficacy of this new man-made protein fibre in 1942! 


% T. M. Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


ARALAC,INC. 


Taftville, Connecticut 


ARALAC, produced by a division of NATIONAL DAIRY PRODUCTS 
CORPORATION, represents but one of the many contributions this nation- 
wide organization is making toward the more efficient utilization of America’s 

agricultural resources. 
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We enjoy a good smoke as much as the 
next fellow. But our interest in smoking has 
taken a new turn in recent years. 

Some time ago, our engineers began studies 
to find a way to remove tobacco smoke from 
the air. They knew if they could do that they 
had a commercially practical solution to the 
problems caused by all kinds of atmospheric 
dust and dirt. They experimented with 
tobacco smoke because its particles are the 
tiniest of all air-borne matter. After many 
years of research, they developed the first 
air cleaner that operated by electricity, and 
it removed all traces of tobacco smoke. 

This extraordinary Westinghouse air cleaner 
we called the PRECIPITRON*, and for three 
years now it has cleaned circulating air electri- 
cally in stores, offices, radio stations, hospitals, 
cafes, telephone exchanges. 

In the beginning, our engineers didn’t dream 
their pioneering would create dirt-free indus- 
tries for an America at war. Yet, today that’s 





HOW WE BECAME INTERESTED IN SMOKING 


the all-out, single-purpose job assigned to 
Precipitron. It has become a war production 
tool in its own right because of its efficiency 
and its economy of operation. 

Hidden away within ventilating ducts of 
windowless blackout plants, Precipitron is 
eliminating industrial haze formed by machine 
tool coolants. It is reducing maintenance shut- 
downs for large rotating machinery in steel mills 
and central stations. Where precision engine 
parts are machined, Precipitron protects the 
superfinished surfaces from abrasive air-borne 
grit and dust. Away from the roar of industry, 
Precipitron removes atmospheric contamina- 
tion in serum and blood plasma laboratories. 

These are but a few of the jobs electric air 
cleaning is doing in war industries. We will 
be glad to tell you more about them and 
more about the operation of Precipitron itself. 
Just write Westinghouse Electric & Manufac- 
turing Company, Edgewater Park, Cleveland, 


Ohio, for our new folder B-3083. 


*#Trade-mark registered in U.S. A. 


Westinghouse Oo el 
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Our modern Army moves OF Ball Bearings: It 
takes more than 2009 to keep 4 single Flying Fort- 
ress in the air — ranks, gum; trucks and other mobile 
equipment need them literally by the millions! The 
requirements of Ball Bearings for OF Army are 
almost \imitless. Our «front-line job is tO pro- 
duce them. This is the part Fafnir 1s playing, to 
win the war! This 1s why Ball Bearings are some- 


times SO hard to get for usual commercial purposes: 


In the summer of 1941, Fafnir added tens of 
thousands of square feet of manufacturing space 
and many mor thousands of square feet were 
added 1n the latter part of 1941- On June ist, 1938; 
Fafnir had 1148 employees — the figure has increase¢ 
several hundred percent: The Fafnir plant 1s work- 
ing 168 hours per Wee™: This is ¥ hat Fafnir has 
done, to meet the demands for Ball Bearings that are 
sorely needed by oUF fighting forces ++: and to fur- 


nish you with as much of your bearing requirements 


as possible under the present conditions. The Fafnir 


Bearing ‘ ompany, New Britain, 4 onnecticut. 


Photos DY y. S. Army Signal Corps 
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FULLY AUTOMATIC OPERATION--- 
DUMP EMPTY BOBBINS IN HOPPER; 


The machine does the rest 


Will handle four or more colors or counts at 
once; sorting full bobbins into separate cans 


The spindles travel by one automatic head, operating up to 100 spindles 
LOWEST INVESTMENT COST x LOWEST LABOR COST 


Write today for in formation 


ABBOTT MACHINE COMPANY 
Wilton, N. H. 


Southern Representative, L. 8S. Ligon, Greenville, S. C. 













































This full-page message in the June issue of Wo- 
man’s Home Companion (out May 20) will com- 
mand attention in three and one-half million 


American bomes. 


With timely editorial back- 


ground, it will be the spearbead theme in sports 
clothes promotion for leading stores throughout 
the nation. Make it yours. 








Hitch Your 


Sports Clothes Promotions 
to This Merchandising Star 


Throughout the nation, the selling power of “COTTON FRESHNESS for 
Fighting Trim” is rapidly gaining momentum. This war-time advertising 
slogan of 12,000,000 cotton farmers and the American cotton industry 
gives a FRESH reason for increased emphasis on the world’s most impor- 
tant fibre. 

A series of monthly promotions backed by pages of advertising in 
national magazines paves the way for every retail store to hitch its sales 
wagon, profitably, to this new advertising star. The widespread tie-in by 
retail stores with the May promotion of cotton dresses, headed by Good 
Housekeeping Magazine, is indicative of the major role this timely theme 
will continue to have in retail selling of cottons. 

















TO SELL MORE SPORTS CLOTHES 


ot 


ADVERTISING 


in YO 


Take advantage of these free helps to tie 
in your window and store displays, and 
your advertising, with this nation-wide 
promotion of “COTTON FRESHNESS 
for the fun that keeps you fit.’’ 








Newspaper layout with 
mats for tie-in with maga- 
zine promotion. Designed 
to head up your sports 
clothes advertisements in 
page or smaller space. 
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Window Poster. This two- 
color poster (size 19x24) 
is a key display piece for 
this and future cotton 
promotions. Keep it on 
hand. Use it often. 








‘COTTON, 


Electrotype of American 
cotton emblem—(one-half 
inch, inch, and one and 
one-half inch) for use on 
Jabels and tags, and in all 
printed advertising. 


Easel mounted copy of 
advertisement in June 
issue of HW oman’s Home 


Companion shown at 


right. 


CO ven FIGHTING TREM 
Mat of logotype slogan 
carried in all magazine 
advertisements. Avail- 
able in 2-column, 4- 
column, and 6-column 
widths. 


Radio shorts in script 
form for use in regular 
radio advertising or as 


spot announcements. 
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TO SELL MORE COTTON 
IN YOUR ADVERTISING 













NATIONAL COTTON COUNCIL OF AMERICA @ COTTON TEXTILE INSTITUTE 
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CLEAN AIR will make the 
TEXTILE INDUSTRY‘S 


all out war effort 


more EFFECTIVE 


A which clean air has today as an in- 
dustrial necessity, war production plants 
have installed American Aiir Filters for the 
elimination of atmospheric dust to further 
increase their production efficiency. 
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The Electro-Matic filter shown here is one 
of several types of AAF filters which are 
in general use by textile mills all over the 
country where thousands of dollars have 
been saved by reducing soilage and loss 
caused by dust, soot and smoke particles. 








Write for information 
on the Electro-Matic filter which collects smoke, soot and 
dust electrically and cleans itself as it cleans the air. 
















The exclusive self-cleaning feature incorpo- tion of the Electro-Matic filter showing how | | 
rated in the Electro-Matic air filter makes the continuous filter curtain is washed free qi 
shut-downs and interruptions for cleaning un- of collected dust, soot and smoke particles |i 
necessary. Shown at the right is a cross sec- automatically. | 
AMERICAN AIR FILTER COMPANY, Inc. | 

incorporated | 

275 Central Avenue, Louisville, Ky. | 


in Canada: Darling Bros., Ltd., Montreal, P. Q. 
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Common Flange Ring 
tor Heavy Twisting 





Oblique-Groove Eadie 
Oil-lubricated Ring 





samme 
*-S.R.00 us pat. 2142 


Eadie Multiple-groove 
Greased Ring 





Eadie Laced Wick 
Oil-lubricated Ring 





Standard DIAMOND FINISH 
Flange Ring 





Curved Web Ring originated 


by DIAMOND FINISH 


WE MAKE ALL 
TYPES OF RING 


HOLDERS 





Cast Iron Holder 
with Pin Type Cleaner 





Stamped Holder with 
Integral Traveler Cleaner 














Textile Conversion Order Seen 
Meetina =—u, Wartime Needs 
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Let us help 
you meet the 
Ring Problems! 


Conversion is sure to bring many problems. We believe you'll have 
one problem less, if you call on DIAMOND FINISH to advise you 
on any changes involving ring practice. There is a distinct advantage 
to you in the fact that we offer the most COMPLETE ring service. 
We make all standard styles, plus a variety of speed rings not other- 
wise obtainable. As a result, our advice to you is based on broad and 
first-hand knowledge of ALL the phases of modern ring practice. 
You arrive at the ideal ring specifications surely and speedily. Let us 


work with you — for Victory! 


WORLD'S LARGEST RING-MAKING PLANT 


Since 1873 we have devoted our 
entire efforts to the specialized 
job of making rings to suit every 
fibre and method. The famous 
“DIAMOND” FINISH has dem- 
onstrated its ability to start eas- 
ily in all weathers, and to wear 
smoothly and evenly through a 
long life. As for service, our 
extensive capacity usually en- 
ables us to work out a delivery 
schedule that fits in smoothly 
with the mill’s installation pro- 
gram. Call on us! 





WHITINSVILLE ‘****” 


DIAMOND 
SPINNING Fe RING CO. 
Makers of Spinning a Owister R ings THLE 1573 


Southern Representative H. ROSS BROCK, 3 Vannoy St.. Greenville. S. C. Tel. 2824 
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Treats Yarn Like a Gentleman 


EMMONS HEDDLES ARE TOUGH 
TO WEAR OUT, BUT HANDLE 
YARN SMOOTHLY 
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“* ee YOU CAN SEE THE 
“| ' » oO : ey 4 . EXTRA SERVICE 


a 3 : J An Emmons heddle frame has an 
oe © oN aN Ll. — extra number of rolled rivets that keep 
ed ‘ ee it extra-strong where extra strength is 
needed; the hand-picked, knotless lum- 

eee ei: : “ i ber, with two coats of shellac; and the 
—— = 3 f>, —_— Fi rust-proof metal that won’t catch or dis- 
a eS | At p= 4 color yarn. Strong construction reduces 
<> & F3 /z \ vibration, and there’s no buckling and 

4 binding at the highest speeds. 





The toughness of an Emmons heddle cuts re- Fj 

placement costs. High tensile strength and durable g 

| rust-resistant coat keep it on the job longer. ‘| / 
| The smoothness of an Emmons heddle eye ee 
| guards production and cloth quality. Extra polish- j 4 


ing of streamlined surfaces prevents yarn chafing and 
warp breaks. 
To keep heddles “‘tough but never rough’’ year 
after year, Emmons’ manufacturing processes are 
carefully controlled and sample heddles are periodi- fy# / 
cally examined by a famous testing laboratory. ke 
Write “Emmons” in front of your next order for — 
steel heddles to get the gentle strength that saves 
replacement costs and keeps yarn strong and full. 


BE CERTAIN ... BUY CERTIFIED 








GIVES YARN PLENTY 
OF ELBOW ROOM 


For fewer loom stops, rejects and sec- 
onds, under the stress of continuous 
operation, you want a reed providing 
free warp movement, smooth yarn pas- 
sage, without sacrificing rigidity. Em: 
mons reeds are air-spaced up to 70& ir 
required. So accurate is the spacing and 
so smooth the dents, that reed marks 










































ee : Lawrence, Mass. and Charlotte, N. C. Products 
Pe a stocked in Charlotte and Lawrence. Reeds manu- 








| oe ear ae factured at both plants. Branch offices: Clifton Wat- are avoided, while yarn inequalities 
| | 3 foe son, Manager of Southern Sales, George Field, Plant cause no trouble. 
| | Se Manager, Box 2036, Charlotte (Tel. Charlotte 


3-7503) ... Arthur Harris, Box 1982, Atlanta (Tel. 
Sie 2 | Main2643)...AlvinBraley, Box 236, Itasca, Tex. (Tel. 
“ieee | «(170)...W.S. Taylor, 171 Madison Ave., New York 
a wa( lel. Lexington 2-6060) ...Albert R. Breen, 80 

ast Jackson Blvd., Chicago (Tel. Harrison 7140). 


Argentina, Buenos Aires, Roberto Zander, 345 
Juan Jaures; Brazil, Rio de Janeiro, A. Polak, Caixa 
Postal 362; Chile, Santiago, W.L. Robinson, 
Casilla 1570, Valparaiso; Cuba, Havana, J. M. 





















“Inspected well before shipping’? — 
by an Emmons inspector — is what this 
seal means on every shipment to you. 


Be Certain... Buy Certified 

















| Perez-Pena, Box 1611; Mexico, Mexico, D. F. EMMONS 
Leo Lenk, Apartado 533; Colombia, Medellin, C. 
E. Halaby & Co., P.O. Box 139. | LOOM HARNESS COMPANY 
Lawrence, Mass. Chariotte, N. C. 


See latest TEXTILE WORLD YEARBOOK 
for details on all Emmons Products 
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$Y EMMONS 
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INDUSTRIAL GERMICIDES AND FUNGICIDES 


DEFEND YOUR TEXTILES 
AGAINST BACTERIAL DECOMPOSITION 





NAPENIZE 


Positive Anti-Mildew Treatment 


NAPENIZE is the name of the 
new anti-mildew treatment 
that assures canvas prod- 
ucts a greater degree of pro- 
tection than usually attain- 
able. The physical affinity of 
the chemical compound for 
the cloth makes this feature 
possible—thus giving can- 
vas products a longer life. 

















WHEN YOU PROTECT sizing materials with DOWICIDE* you 
have the practical and effective answer to the bother- 
some mold growth problem. 

@ DowICcIDE prevents @®DOwIcIDEprevents @ DOWICIDE pre- 


bacterial decomposi- unpleasant odors, vents the growth 


tion in textiles stains, and tendering of mildew 


DowICcIDE is the trade name for a group of chlorinated 
phenols which have proven extremely effective in con- 
trolling a wide variety of micro-organisms. Write the 


Dowicide Division today for complete information. 


Trade Mark Reg. U.S. Pat. Off 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY, MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 


New York + Chicago + St. Lovis + San Francisco + Houston + Los Angeles «+ Seattle 
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HOLLOW SET SCREWS §$ *e<e. u.s. eatoF* 
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Kuwded 


SELF-LOCKING 


UNBRAKO. 


THE KNURLED POINTS 


Just tighten up as usual and they stay put—won‘t Hold relentlessly — regardless of vibration. Can 
shake loose. be used again and again. 


"Unbrako" cuts maintenance costs . . . aids in maintaining a smooth production flow. 


So many textile mills standardize on ''Unbrako" because their experience test proves ‘'Unbrako"’ 
best. Better than average deliveries. Send for details, and make your next order 'Unbrako". 
The uniform accuracy and strength of ''Unbrako" Welt Bar Screws likewise render exceptional 
service in textile mill operations. 





The Knurling of Socket Screws originated 
with “Unbrako" years ago. 


STANDARD PRESSED STEEL Co. 


JENKINTOWN, PENNA. BOX 582 
—— BRANCHES——— 
BOSTON « DETROIT - INDIANAPOLIS + CHICAGO « ST. LOUIS - SAN FRANCISCO 





UNBRAKO 
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ILLUSTRATED IS OUR SIX-DRUM HIGH SPEED 


NARROW FABRIC WARPER 


With Eyeboard Stop Motion and Magazine Cone Creel 


This machine can be built with any number of drums, 
with the drums of varying widths to make beams of 
varying widths at the same time. 


Equipment with the machine includes a_ traverse 
motion for traversing a warp of a small number of 
ends on the beam--or the beams can be made in 
the flat. 


For detailed description and prices write or wire-- 


Cocker Machine & Foundry Co. 


GASTONIA, N. C. 


BUILDERS OF COMPLETE WARP PREPARATION EQUIPMENT 
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What we’re doing to help produce the best possible 


rayon hosiery from the yarns now available... . 





MERICA’S hosiery manufacturers can’t wait. They need 
facts—need them now—in order to produce satis- 
factory rayon stockings. 

That’s why we have devoted a section of our Tex- 

# tile Unit, and a staff of skilled technicians, to an all- 
out drive on the hosiery problem. Here, we have 





xd 
w 
& 
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made telling progress. For example, from this work has come 
Avconit No. 1, the new sizing material which has already gained 
widespread acceptance. Mill men are enthusiastic about Avconit. 
They tell us that it really makes high-twist rayon behave, that it 
cuts press-offs to a fraction. 






LPL SERVICE 


tackles the 
Hosiery Problem... 








FIBER RESEARCH —Helps you get the 
right yarns. 

FABRIC DEVELOPMENT—Helps you de- 
sign new fabrics. 

MILL TECHNIQUE-—Hiclps solve mill 
problems. 

SALES ASSISTANCE—Hiclps sell finished 
fabrics. 




















This is only the beginning. Here 
are other types of work we’re 
doing on the hosiery problem: 


CORRECT TWIST. A series of 
tests is now going on to deter- 
mine the relation between twist 
and tensile strength, resilience, 
dullness and sheerness. When 
this work is completed, it will become 
a simple matter to select the best twist 


for any desired hosiery qualities. 


STYLING FOR WEAR. The 


wearing qualities of rayon stock- 





ings can be improved by correct 
styling with regard to welt, heel, 
toe, and foot reinforcements. Ex- 


tensive wear tests are now going on. 


YARN RECOMMENDA- 
TIONS. Although the types and 
deniers of yarns now available 
are limited, experimental work 
is now in progress to determine 
which yarns are best suited for hosiery 


purposes. 


UNIFORM KNITTING. Varia- 
tions in machine speeds, ten- 
sions, and operating technique 
are under experiment to deter- 
mine the best methods of pro- 


ducing a uniform, flawless-appearing 


Pe ee fabric. 

Of course we don’t know all the answers. We never your problems have anything to do with rayon 
will. But you can be sure that this research pro- yarns, bring them in to rayon headquarters — to 
gram has already produced much information of American Viscose Corporation. Our 4-PLY SERVICE 


value to you, and in this it will continue. So, if gets results! 


AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION 


PRODUCERS OF CROWN RAYON YARNS AND STAPLE FIBERS 





Copr. 1942—American Viscose Corp. 


SALES OFFICES: New York, N. Y.; Charlotte, 
N. C.; Providence, R. I.; Philadelphia, Pa. 
PLANTS: Marcus Hook, Pa.; Roanoke, Va.; 
Parkersburg, W. Va.; Lewistown, Pa.; Mead- 
ville, Pa.; Nitro, W. Va.; Front Royal, Va. 
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FROM THESE MAPLE TREES COME TWO 
VITAL PRODUCTS: 


BOWEN-HUNTER BOBBINS 


to help you to keep even tension in your drawing 


VERMONT MAPLE SUGAR 


to help relieve the present sugar rationing tension 























CARD ROOM, AUTOMATIC LOOM, 
FILLING, WARP AND TWISTER BOBBINS. 


OWEN-HUNTER BOBBIN CO. 


East Corinth, Vermont 
SOUTHERN REPRESENTATIVES: THE McLEOD COMPANIES, GREENSBORO, N. C., AND GREENVILLE, S. C. 
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Next to the Stars and Stripes 7. 


AS PROUD A FLAG AS INDUSTRY CAN FLY 





I, doesn’t go into the smoke of battle, but 
wherever you see this flag you know that it spells 
Victory for our boys on the fighting fronts. To 
everyone, it means that the firm which flies it has 
attained 90 percent or more employee participa- 
tion in the Pay-Roll Savings Plan . . . that their 
employees are turning a part of their earnings 
into tanks and planes and guns regularly, every 
pay day, through the systematic purchase of 
U. S. War Bonds. 


You don’t need to be engaged in war production 
activity to fly this flag. Any patriotic firm can 
qualify and make a vital contribution to Victory 
by making the Pay-Roll Savings Plan available 
to its employees, and by securing 90 percent or 
more employee participation. Then notify your 
State Defense Savings Staff Administrator that 


Signifying 90 Percent or More Employee Participation in the Pay-Roll Savings Plan 


you have reached the goal. He will tell you 
how you may obtain your flag. 


If your firm has.already installed the Pay-Roll 
Savings Plan, now is the time to increase your 
efforts: (1) To secure wider participation and 
reach the 90-percent goal; (2) to encourage 
employees to increase their allotments until 10 
percent or more of your gross pay roll is sub- 
scribed for Bonds. “Token” allotments will 
not win this war any more than “token” resist- 
ance will keep our enemies from our shores, 
our homes. If your firm has yet to install the 
Plan, remember, TIME IS SHORT. 


Write or wire for full facts and literature on instal- 
ling your Pay-Roll Savings Plan now. Address 
Treasury Department, Section D, 709 12th St, 
NW., Washington, D. C. 





Make Every Pay Day “Bond Day” 











This Space is a Contribution to Victory by COTTON 
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Samuel I. Freeman & Co. 





From Father to Son Since 1805 





AUCTIONEERS 
and APPRAISERS 





TEXTILE and OTHER 
INDUSTRIAL PROPERTIES 





80 Federal Street 
Boston 


Tel. Liberty 9226 


1808-10 Chestnut St. 27 William St. 
Philadelphia New York 
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HE American MonoRail Automatic Cleaners keep 

machines producing full time. Now, more than 
ever before, it is necessary to keep machines going at 
top speeds. There is no lost production when American 
MonoRail Overhead Cleaners are at work over spinning, 
winding, twisting and warping machinery. Automatic 
cleaning enables spinners to handle more sides and 
reduce the number of gouts or bunches in the yarn. 
Cleaning is done better, quicker and more economically 
with American MonoRail Automatic Overhead Cleaners. 








Let an American MonoRail Engineer explain such ad- 
vantages as better running work; fewer gouts or 
bunches; less ends down; lower cleaning costs; no lost 
production and reduced machine stoppage. This in- 
formation will be gladly given without cost or obligation 
on your part. Write us today. 


Send for copy of book describing Automatic Cleaning 
and Overhead Handling in the Textile Industry. 


THE AMERICAN MONORAIL CO. 


13106 Athens Avenue * Cleveland, Ohio 
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IN THIS [SSUE 


Editorial— 


Let's Do It the Sensible Way ini 


a 


 7enerai ana i ecnniceaeli-— 


a . 


Pivot of the Piedmont 
Employee-Visitor Identification Plan at Marshall Field Mills 
Girl Doffers in Argentina, by George W. Murphy, Jr. 
A Primer of Wartime EBeonomics 
How Do You Treat Your Callers? by W. M. MeLaurine 
Modern Rayon Finishing (Article 2), 

by Kenneth H. Barnard and Arthur R. Wachter —- 


Texas Studies Improvement of Her Cotton through Research, 
by Simon Williams a ; J 


Atlanta Convention of American Cotton Manufacturers 
Association . a > 


Alabama Men Discuss Slashing and Weaving _-_ : . 

Looms Changed to War Fabrics aN ee alas 

Letters from a New Overseer to a Seeond Hand Back#i1ome 
(NO. 2) ; : ; — 


Talk of the Month ~~ —_-- 

The Situation—-as Seen Across an Executive s Desk 
New Callaway Auditorium at LaGrange 

What the Textile Mills Are Doing “tii 
The Cotton Waste Market : 

New Textile Publications - 

(‘omment on the Cotton Market 


Timely News Items with a Textile Slant 
New Equipment and Materials 

Personal Notes about Men You Know 

An Old-Timer Says 

Shorts and Remnants 


; ey ; a © ra —— 
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Timing of the Harness and Pick 

Mechanical and Actual Twist in Warp Yarn 

Recireulation of Air in the Picker Room 

Higher Card Speed 

Drving Ived SkKeins : 


Jumping Drawing Rolls 


/ abdbam me Nw, ‘ 
AnitTinag oec 
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A Mill Man’s Analysis of Hosiery Machine Operators, 
by Earl Roberts ‘ 

Knitter Hints (No. 8) 

Benetits of Humidity Control 

Waste Control Bonus 

Gore Cutting on Wrap Machines 

The Komet Machine (Article 15) 

Trends and Highlights of the Knit Goods Markets 

Forecast 


Trends—-the Yarn Markets 


Copyright, 1942, by W. R. C. Smith Publishing Company 
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Ball bearings are factory- 
sealed, factory lubricated, com- 
pletely enclosed. They keep 
the grease in, lint and dirt out. 

There are no grease spots 
where lint can stick. No need 
for inspection or attention unt! 
after three years of service. 
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The Surface is 


i Smooth and Round... 
So...1t Goes Right Out Again 


Westinghouse Lint-Free Motors Insure Cool, Continuous 
Operation —Keep Machines Running with Minimum Motor Care 


You can’t get away from lint in a tex- 
tile mill—but you can keep it under 
control—minimize its damage. That’s 
exactly what the Westinghouse Luint- 
Free Motor does. 

The motor stays “lint-free,” because 
lint passes in, through, and right out of 
the motor. Large, unobstructed air pas- 
sages, high-gloss enamel surfaces, expel 
lint before it can catch hold—the 
motors clean themselves, 

One-piece skeleton frame aids 


ventilation and inspection. Note the 
large air passages which direct the 
air flow around the stator windings— 
and out again. Clean, cool, continuous 
motor operation is assured. Get full 
details on how Westinghouse Lint- 
Free Motors can eliminate handicaps 
and hazards of lint in your mill. See 
your Westinghouse representative or 
write Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 
Co., East Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, 


Department 7-N. 
J-21215 


Westinghouse 
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LINT-FREE MOTORS 
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Westinghouse “De-ion’ 


Loom Switches 
for a-c Motors up to 7'/2 hp. 


Quick-break action alone in a motor starter is not 
enough. For long uninterrupted life, it is important 
to have quick-make action, too. Westinghouse 
“De-ion” Loom Switches have both. No matter how 
slowly the toggle switch handle is raised to the “ON” 
position, as soon as it passes center, the positive- 
acting mechanism instantly exerts full pressure on 
the contacts. There is no chance of contacts carrying 
the full starting load before they are latched to- 
gether tightly. This two-way protection against arc- 
ing minimizes pitting and burning, increases contact 
life. For complete information, write for descriptive 
folder. Address Westinghouse Electric & Manu- 
facturing Company, East Pittsburgh, Pa., Dept. 7-N. 


J-21201 
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Loom Switch 
Class 10-100, Size 1 





| SPRING ACTION 
\ PREVENTS 
“TEASING” 


It is impossible to ‘‘tease”’ | 
the contacts, even when 
jogging motors. Contacts cannot be held par- 
tially closed. Two heavy steel springs which are 
under a constant 20-pound tension, give the 


positive quick-make quick-break action. 
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| Crish to Serve Yow YVOYONE 
Today, and in the days ahead, Y e 

| when circumstances may force 

: | a change from regular routine, : /; i 

Ciba Chemists, Colorists and 1 C 


Service ‘Technicians are ready 


to cooperate with you to {(, } 


solve your problems. Please 











a ene ee Sulfur colors will be used more and 
at any time. more. This sulfur dyestuff has good 


all around fastness properties and fits 





right into Army OD shades .. . It 


Y ve should be part of your formula. 


Co pany orated 
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Sole Representatives of - SOCIETY OF CHEMICAL INDUSTRY IN BASLE Vat Dyes of - THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 
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P. O. BOX 25 — STATION C. BOSTON - CHICAGO - MONTREAL - CHARLOTTE 
GREENWICH & MORTON STS. PROVIDENCE - SAN FRANCISCO - PHILADELPHIA 


NEW YORK 
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2,500 Booklets—Or Around 
the World with “Cotton” 


We have just finished compiling the re- 
quests received by us in 1941 for literature 
listed in this magazine under “Helpful 
Booklets Free’, During the year readers of 
COTTON wrote us for almost 2,500 booklets 
of advertisers covering practically all classes 
of machinery, supplies and services. No 
doubt many more such requests went direct 
to advertisers. (List of typical mills re- 
questing booklets available upon request.) 

Requests came from all corners of the 
globe, all sections of the United States, all 
classes of textile readers. Germany and 
Japan were missing, but they came from 
Shanghai in China; Bombay, Kalol, and 
Ahmedabad in India; Lancashire and Bol- 
ton in England; Victoria, Australia; Bel- 
gian Congo; Manila; Vera Cruz, Guana- 
juato, Coahuilla, and Monterey in Mexico; 
Buenos Aires in Argentina; Bahia in Bra- 
zil; Bello Antioqui, Barranquilla, and 
Medellin in Colombia; Lima, Peru; Guate- 
mala; various cities in Quebec, Nova Scotia, 
New Brunswick, and Ontario in Canada. 
Seventeen states over here, mostly from 
Maine to Texas, were represented. The 
requests came from superintendents, agents, 
managers, directors, presidents, owners, 
chief engineers, efficiency engineers, tech- 
nical superintendents, assistant superin- 
tendents, chemists, dyers, research direc- 
tors, purchasing agents, overseers, knitters, 
second hands, etc. 

Makers of almost every textile product 
were included with cotton mills’ hosiery, 
(full-fashioned and seamless), worsted, 
dyeing and finishing, bleachery, rayon, un- 
derwear plants, etc., writing in. 

The above sounds like boasting, but we 
are proud of this service in aiding readers 
and advertisers alike in dispensing litera- 
ture developed by the manufacturers to aid 
in textile production. (See page 119, this 
issue. ) 

> 


Textiles in War Effort 


The importance of the textile industry 
in furnishing goods for Army and Navy 
needs was emphasized by those in charge 
of a recent priorities clinic held in Atlanta, 
Ga. Mr. S. A. Palmer of WPB stated that 
the textile industry was fortunate in that 
it was an essential war industry and that 
officials at Washington intended to see that 
production is maintained in this industry. 
He did not discriminate between textile 
plants working directly on Government 
contracts and those contributing only in- 
directly or not at all, nor was there any 
explanation offered as to what would hap- 
pen in the inevitable conflict in demand for 
vital materials and supplies. 

However, he did state that every effort 
would be made by WPB to see that repair 
parts, maintenance supplies, dyestuffs, etc., 
would be available to continue present pro- 
duction. A new Production Requirement 
Plan, which will probably be ready for 
announcement by the time this is printed, 
is planned to replace the blanket priorities 
now in use in the textile fndustry and to 
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allow mills to purchase ahead for 
months on planned production. 

Expansion programs will be allowed and 
furthered where they are necessary for 
production of military requirements, such 
as allowing installation of duck looms to 
meet the urgent need for cotton duck by 
the Army. 

* 


Wants Endless Spinning Band 


“Could you tell me the name and ad- 
dress of someone who manufactures a 
spindle band that is ‘endless’ instead of 
having a knot in it?’ 

M. F. THOMA 
Vice-President, 
Fitchburg Yarn Co. 
Fitchburg, Mass. 
> 


Luminous Paints 


“The writer has read your article on 
Luminous Paints (March Cotton, page 63) 
with much interest. Can you tell us where 
we may buy the pigments and liquid 
medium...” 

R. A. BOWEN 
Purity Chemical Co. 
Boston, Mass. 


© 
Machinery for Fish Nets 


“Can you direct me to a firm that manu- 
factures machinery (or dealer in used ma- 
chinery) for making netting such as is used 
for fish nets, laundry bags, etc. ?” 

C. FIANDACA 
39 State St. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Sd 


Mills Making Bale Covering 


“Will you please advise me if you know 
of any cotton mills that are going to make 
cotton bagging (bale covering) of cotton 
this year?’ 

J. KENDRICK SANFORD 
305 Tate St. 
Greensboro, N. C. 

(Any interested mills might write Mr. 
Sandford. ) 

e 








“Fighting Mad” 


Walter Wier, copywriter for Lord & 
Thomas, Inc., advertising agency, voiced 
the sentiments of millions of Americans in 
a short article recently appearing in Print- 
ers’ Ink magazine, under the above head- 
ing. Mr. Wier is tired of Defense Savings 
and Defense drives. He is also tired of 
plaintive songs. ‘‘Don’t tell me there’ll be 
bluebirds over the white cliffs of Dover. 
To hell with bluebirds. Tell me there’ll 
be vultures and a deathly silence over 
Berchtesgaden.’ 

The battle-song sentiment is rising; War 
and Victory are now replacing Defense in 
our thinking. Even those of us who de- 
plore the senseless waste of mankind and 
resources in war, have to admit that it 
has no peer in unifying and awakening mil- 
lions of people and in bringing out that 
there are ideals more valuable in life than 
a mere struggle for bread and butter. It is 
a high price to pay for waking a people 
up from a sense of false security to a reali- 
zation that liberty, freedom and democracy 
are more than words from a dictionary... 
It’s beginning to look as if it may be worth 
even that price. 


Booklets— 
U. S. and England 


“I should esteem it a favor if you could 
forward me the books below as advertised 
in the January issue . . I am a cotton 
spinning mill manager of a group of mills 

. Your book, CoTTon, is undoubtedly one 
of the best monthly magazines I have read.” 

WM. K. COLLISON 


& 


Bolton 
Lancashire, England. 


“Please send me the free literature de- 
signed on the coupon. I expect this may 


be of good future use to me.” 

J. A. PICKERING 
Atlantic Rayon Corp. 
Lowell, Mass. 

(As noted elsewhere on this page many 
of CoTTon’s readers take advantage of the 
booklets and literature offered each month 
by our advertisers on the pages entitled 
“Helpful Booklets Free’. If you haven't 
checked this list recently, why not take 
a look (page 119 this issue) to see if there 
isn't something there that may assist you.) 








Ola, Bello. Como esta; Lei Mosa? Sea vd bienvenido. 


At the right is shown a good example 
of the type of roving coming off the 
frames of S. A. Fabrica Argentina de Al- 
pargatas of Buenos Aires, below the 
equator. We ‘‘borrowed’’ this picture 
from a group received with the article on 
doffing, page 62 this issue. 


Incidentally, what might be liberally 
considered as Spanish in the greetings 
above is what the library told us we 
should say to tell the young lady to draw 
up a chair and make herself at home. 
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lNapoleon Could Have 
lold Hitler 


{* will be recorded by future historians that the weakening of 
the German army in Russia, during the winter of 1941-42, was 
caused in large part by lack of sufficient clothing. Napoleon went 
through the same experience and suffered disastrous defeat. He 


could have told Hitler—if he had been here and if Hitler had been 


willing to listen. 


Uniforms, too, are essential to an effective army. Properly de- 


signed clothing to fit the soldier’s duties and the physical conditions 








under which he must fight. In many respects they are as essential 


as guns and bullets. 


Georgia, through its great textile industry, is making a major 





contribution to the Nation’s armed forces. Quietly, but with single- 
| minded purpose, Georgia’s cotton mills have changed from peace- , 
time goods to war orders. Almost as a whole, they have gone to 


| three-shift operation. 


Our job, of helping to make American soldiers the best 
equipped troops in the world, will one day be rewarded — by 


Victory. 


Georgia Power Company 
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Let’s Do It the Sensible Way 


HEARTENING REPORTS are constantly coming in 

from our larger industrial centers about tremen- 
dous increases in manufacturing efficiency, due to 
skilled designers and production men streamlining 
manufacturing methods instead of following the awk- 
ward and cumbersome designs which seem to be char- 
acteristic of Army and Navy planning, Now that war 
production is spreading to smaller plants all over the 
country, there is a crying need for some practical 
means of introducing these same ideas of efficiency 
that have been found so absolutely necessary in the 
big factories. 

We have in mind one shop which spent about a 
year trying to find out what it could make that would 
fit into the war plans. Various government agencies 
sent hundreds of blueprints to these people without 
their finding a single thing that they were equipped 
to manufacture. Representatives of this plant were 
constantly visiting government agencies throughout 
their territory, trying to find something that their 
equipment could be used to make. Finally, as much 
by accident as anything else, they discovered a line of 
war material that they could handle, and are now do- 
ing a very substantial amount of this kind of work. 

A newspaper reporter or politician going through 
this plant and seeing the large amount of government 
work being processed would probably glow with en- 
thusiasm over the accomplishment, but a practical ma- 
chine designer and manufacturer inspecting this same 
production would feel a great sense of depression at 
the waste and inefficiency imposed by the government 
designs. There was one piece of equipment which this 
factory must turn out in quantity, which costs four 
times as much to make as it would cost with a few 
minor changes in design that would actually improve 
the machine. That would mean that with the same 
amount of labor, four times as many of these things 
could be turned out in the same amount of time if 
this design could be changed. 

Another piece of mechanism, of which several hun- 
dred will apparently be required, is made with a stain- 
less steel frame casting, weighing several hundred 
pounds. The working parts are stainless steel and 
some of the bearings are a special bronze with a very 
high tensile strength. The plant manufacturing this 
machine is not equipped to make steel castings, so 
those have to be brought from a foundry 200 miles 
away. The nearest plant capable of making the bronze 
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bearings is about 600 miles away, and some of these 
steel castings have to be shipped to that plant and 
have the bronze poured into them and then they have 
to go to the testing laboratory to be sure that the 
bronze has the proper tensile strength, A recent lot 
of these parts was turned down by the inspector be- 
cause the tensile strength was about two per cent un- 
der the standard. 

These mechanisms are to be used where they will 
hardly have an expected life of one year under mili- 
tary conditions, yet they are designed and made to 
last 50 years, and it takes weeks of time to go through 
all of the lost motions necessary to follow the design. 
The manufacturer of this apparatus could make one 
of these units in a few days with ordinary steel and 
bearing metals which are readily available, and the 
cost would be less than one-fourth the cost of the way 
this thing is now being made, and the war would be 
over before it would need replacing if made the quick- 
er way. 


THIS SAME MANUFACTURER recently was asked to 
bid on a small piece of equipment which was so design- 
ed that it practically had to be whittled out of steel by 
hand. He submitted a bid on it, and at the same time 
pointed out to a government inspector that by making 
a slight change in the design, and a change which 
would really have improved the mechanism, this part 
could be turned out in a screw machine at a price one- 
twentieth the price of making it the way the design 
provided. | 

To all suggestions that these designs can be chang- 
ed to speed up production and cut cost, the government 
men firmly reply that no designs can be changed, and 
that everything must be bid on and manufactured 
exactly as designed. Surely, here is a golden oppor- 
tunity to pep up the war program by letting manu- 
facturers who are specialists in certain types of work 
submit designs that will cut out waste and promote 
efficiency. If their designs are approved by the 
proper authorities, they should be standardized for 
all other manufacturers. In this way we could take 
advantage of the accumulated knowledge and experi- 
ence of thousands of highly skilled machine designers 
and manufacturers. 


THERE WAS a recent news story to the effect that 
some Detroit manufacturer had taken over the pro- 
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duction of a gun which had previously been made. by 
the Army in one of its arsenals and where the manu- 
facture of a certain part of the gun required 400 man 
hours of work. The Detroit manufacturer put his pro- 
duction technicians to work on this gun, and the part 
previously requiring 400 man hours now requires 30 
minutes of the time of one man. After looking at 
some of these Army and Navy designs, this does not 
seem so extravagant. The part just mentioned which 
cost 20 times as much as it should have, required about 
100 times as much labor to make it according to the 
government design as would have been required with 
the proper design. The cost of the material would of 
course have been the same in any case. 

The big manufacturers are in a position to force 
these reforms on the Army and Navy designers. It 
has currently been reported that when Henry Ford 
agreed to build planes that one of his stipulations pro- 
vided for building them his way so that he could tool 
up for quantity production instead of having to follow 
imperfect engineering plans that produced bottlenecks 
at every turn. The little plants, however, are in no 
position to bring such pressure to bear, yet the little 
plants are capable of producing a vast amount of 
miscellaneous equipment just as cheaply as the big 
plants can produce this sort of thing. For wartime 
efficiency we need to keep the big plants free of this 
sort of odds and ends of production as far as possible 
and let them concentrate on the big production prob- 
lems which can only be solved in big plants. 

Right now, speed is the all-important thing, and if 
impractical design makes a job last four or five times 
as long as it should, then that design should be chang- 
ed. One ship next month may be worth more than 
10 ships next year, and if we speed up our manu- 
facturing methods and need 20 ships next year we can 
have them instead of 10. These cases cited do not 
seem to be exceptions, but rather appear to be charac- 
teristic of Army and Navy design. This is perfectly 
natural, because most of these designs have been work- 
ed out during peacetime when little military or naval 
equipment was being built, and the designers could 
lavish all of their ingenuity on working out complicat- 
ed designs to look pretty on shipboard or in camp, and 
keep the otherwise idle workers in the navy yards and 
arsenals busy taking a long time to do what could have 
been done better in a little time. After looking over 
a lot of these blue prints,’ it is fairly evident that the 
designs were either made by hopelessly incompetent de- 
signers, or with the deliberate intent to make the 
things difficult to fabricate, All this sort of thing has 
to be swept away under the pressure of war. We are 
desperately in need of shipping, and every hour that 
a ship stands on the ways while some cock-eyed and 
impractical methods are being followed in building its 
equipment is an hour that helps our enemies and in- 
jures us. 


FORTUNATELY for the textile industry, it has re- 
latively few such problems to solve. Most government 
specifications for fabrics or yarn are practically stand- 
ard for the industry. Textile mills do, however, some- 
times encounter some of these incredibly cock-eyed 
specifications. There was the classic case of the Geor- 
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gia mill that received a very elaborate and exacting 
specification for some duck in the First World War. 
The specifications were so rigid that production was 
slowed down and a good deal of the duck was laid aside 
as seconds during the mill inspection. A special in- 
spector was sent down all the way from Washington 
to inspect this duck when it was ready for shipment, 
and after he had put in about 14 hours rigidly check- 
ing this fabric, the superintendent of the mill asked 
him if it would be violating any military secrets if he 
were to tell him what this incredibly fine duck was to 
be used for. The inspector cheerfully volunteered that 
it was to be used for artillery targets. And this at a 
time when duck was so scarce as to be more valuable 
than jewelry! Osnaburg would probably have done 
just as well and the remnants then could have been cut 
up for making bags or for wiping rags or for some- 
thing else useful. 

There was also the case of another cotton mill 
which got a large government order for gingham. It 
was a gingham with checks about 3 inches square. The 
specifications set forth that the dyes must be sun-fast 
and tub-fast, and went on to specify an extremely high 
grade gingham. At that time these dyes were practi- 
cally worth their weight in gold. After the mill had 
the gingham ready for inspection, this superintendent 
was likewise curious to know what the Army did with 
checked gingham. The inspector said that it was no 
secret, but that the gingham was used for a purpose 
where cloth had to be torn in strips of varying, but 
accurate widths, and some swivel chair general had 
solved the problem by going down to a Washington 
department store to see what would answer the pur- 
pose. This checked cloth filled the bill, since the men 
tearing it up could count off a certain number of 
checks and tear. Cheese-cloth would have done just as 
well and could have been marked with colored thread at 
intervals to show where to tear. For no reason in par- 
ticular, a very expensive cloth, finished with fabulous- 
ly expensive dyestuff, had been used. 

There is entirely too much of this sort of thing go- 
ing on today. The United States is filled with manu- 
facturing plants which have developed a tremendous 
degree of efficiency and which have acquired a vast 
amount of experience in the manufacture of certain 
kinds of things. Surely, the Government should have 
some sort of system whereby qualified men can rove 
around the country examining available plants and 
knowing from the scope of their equipment just what 
war material they can build effectively. It is almost 
hopeless for the individual plant to find that govern- 
ment department which wants the things they can 
make. The department has got to get out and make 
known its wants, and find somebody to fill them. This 
sort of thing is now being done by sub-contracting to 
a very large extent, and could probably be done quick- 
er and more satisfactorily if the Army and Navy had 
skilled contact men who knew what was needed and 
could tell at a glance when a plant was equipped to 
supply it. When any plant has submitted a new de- 
sign which will substantially reduce the cost and time 
of manufacture, it should be possible for some compet- 
ent authority to approve such design to save time and 
money for the Government. 
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Pivot of the Piedmont 








A Word Picture and Brief Biographical Sketch of the New 
President of the American Cotton Manufacturers Association 


AT THE close of World War 

One in 1918, his part in 
that job completed, a youth- 
ful ensign resigned his com- 
mission, and left the Navy 
to return to his home in 
Greensboro, N. C. There he 
resumed a career in textiles 
which, with a few years’ 
start, had been briefly inter- 
rupted by his war service. It 
was some years afterward 
that as an individual he be- 
came known in the industry 
much beyond his own organ- 
ization. But once recognized, 
his usefulness and impor- 
tance in the industry grew 
steadily and widely, and 
now, with the country in the 
throes of an even greater 
conflict, he has been called to 
leadership in one of its vital 
industries. 

The young naval officer of 
two dozen years ago is now 
Herman Cone, just elected 
president of the American Cotton 
Manufacturers Association. By vir- 
tue of that office, he becomes the 
titular head of the southern cotton- 
textile industry, Thus, also, he be- 
comes the subject of this, one of an 
established series depicting the 
lives and works and characters of 
those who receive this, the highest 
honor—and greatest responsibility 
—within the power of southern 
textile executives as a body to be- 
stow upon one of their number. 

Herman was born on May 2, 1895. 
Contrary to general impression, 
this event occurred, not in Greens- 
boro, but in New York City. Care- 
ful research discloses, though, that 
at the time he was possessed of 
even less hair than now adorns his 
steady head. He is the eldest son 
of the late Ceasar Cone and Jean- 
ette Siegel Cone. 

The year 1895 brought another 
significant event in the life of Cea- 
sar Cone, for in that year he and 
his brother, Moses H. Cone, started 
































the Proximity Manufacturing Com- 
pany in Greensboro, N. C. The sto- 
ry of the industrial romance and 
achievement, of which Proximity 
was the first and central unit, is 
a familiar and brilliant and inspir- 
ing chapter in southern textile his- 
tory. How it was started by the 
brothers Cone, sons of Herman I, to 
make fabrics for the successful 
sales agency they had already or- 
ganized; how it pioneered in textile 
printing in the South; how it 
achieved and retained leadership in 
denims and other fabrics; how it 
has always maintained progressive 
attitudes rooted in fundamental 
policies; how its policy of good 
neighborliness, started by its 
founders and kept inviolate by their 
successors, produced a_ practical, 
successful industrial relations pro- 
gram that was working long before 
this relationship called for the at- 
tention of so-called experts—these 
and other things are a part of the 
familiar, stirring story of the Cone 
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group of mills. But back to the sub- 
ject of our sketch. 

Herman was taken to Greensboro 
as an infant, and that has been his 
home ever since, He grew up as a 
normal boy, attending the public 
schools of Greensboro, and upon 
graduation from the high school 
there, matriculated in 1914 at the 
University of North Carolina at 
Chapel Hill. He left after two years 
to join his father in the Proximity 
Manufacturing Company. There 
followed an intensive period of gen- 
uine work through the mill, and 
here an inherent ability in acquir- 
ing manufacturing technique and 
knowledge first became apparent; 
how effectively will be demonstrat- 
ed later on in this sketch. 

Then came a few years of train- 
ing “‘on the road’”—as salesman for 
the sales affiliate, the Cone Export 
and Commission Company. There 
was then, as now, no sinecure in 
the organization for a Cone, as 
such. The more comfortable and 
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convenient calls, in the larger 
towns and cities, were reserved for 
the senior salesmen, and as a “cub’’, 
Herman had to beat the bushes in 
all the little towns and way-sta- 
tions, wherever there was a pros- 
pective customer for Cone fabrics, 
in a territory extending from Alex- 
andria, Va., to Tampa, Fla. 

But manufacturing and manage- 
ment, rather than sales, had al- 
ready shown up as Herman’s forte, 
and so, in early 1917, after his fa- 
ther’s death, he returned to the 
mills, which had by now grown to 
proportions exceeding the highest 
dreams of the founders. Herman’s 
father passed away in March 1917, 
and Bernard, a younger brother of 
Ceasar and Moses, was made presi- 
dent, and Herman became treasurer 
of Proximity. In the years that fol- 
lowed, Herman assumed more and 
more responsibilities and in 1938 
became president succeeding his 
uncle, who became chairman of the 
board. 

The business acumen of the Cone 
brothers and their associates had 
produced in Proximity a tremen- 
dous textile manufacturing organ- 
ization, including the Proximity 
Cotton Mills, the White Oak Mills, 
and the Proximity Print Works, all 
in Greensboro. In addition, their 
successful achievements, their pro- 
gressive policies and their integri- 
ty and high standards, had result- 
ed in their becoming interested in 
a number of other textile enter- 
prises. While Herman still consid- 
ers his primary job as the manage- 
ment of Proximity—and that’s a 
big one, in itself—he is an officer 
in various other textile organiza- 
tions in which the Cones became in- 
terested, Partly to complete the fac- 
tual record, but primarily to indi- 
cate something of the variety and 
scope of his responsibilities, a list 
of his corporate connections, in ad- 
dition to the presidency of Prox- 
imity, is given here: 

President, Revolution Cotton 
Mills, Greensboro; president, Min- 
neola Mfg. Co., Gibsonville, N. C.; 
vice-president, Tabardrey Mfg. Co.., 
Haw River, N. C. The facilities. of 
the textile plants in which he is 
an active corporate officer, includ- 
ing Proximity, comprise approxi- 
mately 385,000 spindles and 11,000 
looms. He is a director, as well, of 
the Salisbury Cotton Mills, the Eno 
Cotton Mills, the Cliffside Mills, 
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the Florence Mills, and the Ashe- 
ville Cotton Mills. He is chairman 
of the board of the Cone Export 
and Commission Company of New 
York City, the selling agency for 
the plants listed as well as for a 
selected group of other mills. The 
products of the mills in which he 
is interested are varied, including, 
in addition to denims and similar 





This rare print, made about 1903, 
shows, at right, Herman Cone, with, 
left, one of his brothers, Benjamin 
Cone San ge Mae laa ania cliae 


fabrics, flannels, corduroy, piece- 
dyed drills, jeans and twills, print- 
cloths, suedes, moleskin,  plisse, 
combed yarn broadcloth, woven and 
printed ticking, coverts, terry tow- 
els, whipeord and suiting. 

This imposing list of business 
connections presents a staggering 
job, and it is proper now to look 
closely at the man who, at 47, has 
for nearly 10 years directed the af- 
fairs and policies of so far-flung 
an enterprise, and who now has as- 
sumed, in addition, the leadership 
of his industry, Incidentally, his 
election to the presidency of the 
American Association came in At- 
lanta on his 47th birthday, which 
is mentioned as a co-incidence along 
with that of his birth in the year 
of the founding of the mill organ- 
ization he now heads. 

Herman has previously served 
his industry formally as president 
of the North Carolina Cotton Man- 
ufacturers Association, and as a 
member of .the executive. commit- 
tee of The Cotton-Textile Institute, 
of which he has now become vice- 
president by virtue of his Ameri- 
can Association presidency. He is 
now a member of the Cotton-Tex- 
tile Industry Advisory Committee 
of the War Production Board. 


Let us examine briefly his busi- 
ness and working methods and 
characteristics. 

In the first place, Herman is, 
in the things that eount, a projec- 
tion of his father, Ceasar Cone, and 
in turn, of his grandfather for 
whom he was named, the grand 
patriarchial head of the family. 
Herman early assumed and has 
faithfully carried on the eldest-son 
tradition of the family. He has ac- 
cepted the responsibilities that go 
with that position in a large but 
closely-knit and intimate family 
circle, with a pledge—never spoken, 
perhaps, but nonetheless real—as 
a trust to be properly administered 
and passed along to the next gen- 
eration not only unimpaired but 
greater and fuller than when re- 
ceived. Associates whose service 
with the organization spans the 
leadership of father and son—and 
they are to be found by the score 
in places low and high—remark the 
unusual fidelity with which Her- 
man’s philosophy of management, 
his points of view, his decisions, 
parallel those of Ais father. It is 
practically unanimous among them 
that Herman is operating the busi- 
ness just as Ceasar did—and just 
as Ceasar would today, with the 
changes that those same fundamen- 
tals of integrity and business sa- 
gacity would call for under the al- 
tered external influences, and that 
would naturally come from the res- 
ilience of a younger point of view. 
But in the essentials, they say, just 
the same. 

It should be further recorded 
that never has there been an in- 
stance in which he has ever traded 
on his position, or asked a single 
favor because of his name—and a 
further tribute, not at all limited 
to his associates, is that Herman 
would have been an outstanding 
success without the material inher- 
itance which came to him. As a 
matter of fact, as one observer apt- 
ly put it, and as it has proven out 
time and time again, the respon- 
sibilities there inherent outweigh 
the advantages and test even more 
tryingly the mettle of the man and 
his abilities. 

Herman Cone’s outstanding char- 
acteristic—and you hear it pro- 
claimed and confirmed by business 
associate, customer, employee, and 
competitor—is a complete sense of 
fairness and integrity. Naturally 
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possessed of a family trait of hon- 
esty and fair dealing, he saw this 
as the cornerstone of the business 
structure of his grandfather and 
inculcated as the very essence of 
the business policy of his father 
and his associates in the previous 
generation. He was brought up in 
an atmosphere of business honesty 
and fair dealings with which his 
own principles identically coincide. 
He is considerate and genteel, ea- 
ger to listen to another’s views, and 
patient to the end. 

Herman runs his gargantuan job 
in an effortless, informal way. He 
concentrates on manufacturing and 
management, with an indirect but 
not indifferent interest in the sell- 
ing, which he leaves in capable 
hands. His office is at Proximity 
in Greensboro, and he spends most 
of his time there. He maintains 
regular office hours, but has no fix- 
ed routine schedule, is most ap- 
proachable and literally maintains 
an “open door” policy, so far as his 
own office is concerned—and this 
applies to any employee of the or- 
ganization. That may or may not 
be a mistake—insofar as trespass 
upon his time is concerned—but it 
is his policy, and week-in and week- 
out, there are relatively few abuses 
of the privilege. He maintains this 
accessibility without interfering 
with common-sense rules of man- 
agement and supervision, but it is 
clearly understood that anyone in 
the organization can see him—and 
he has the enviable ability to get 
promptly, though not abruptly, to 
the point without undue waste of 
time and invariably the caller leaves 
with the purpose of his visit sat- 
isfied or referred to the proper per- 
son for adequate attention. 

This policy is but one evidence 
of the friendly neighborliness of 
the organization. The people in it 
are deeply indoctrinated with 
what may be termed an industrial 
family sense. The Cones from the 
beginning have exhibited a deep 
personal interest in the welfare of 
the people who make up the organ- 
ization. In specific instances the 
manifestions may belong to an- 
other day, just as_ elsewhere 
throughout the industry; in others, 
there may be the shortcomings that 
fall short of the ideals of the theo- 
rist, but in essence and intent, and 
result, the human-relations or in- 
dustrial-relations policy of the or- 


ganization is sound and enlight- 
ened, and more than meets the 
needs of the community. 

An outstanding policy that has 
always prevailed in the Cone or- 
ganization, and one to which Her- 
man adheres with almost slavish 
intensity, is one of promotion 
from within the organization as a 
reward for loyalty and experience. 
An instance is the story—literally 
true—that some years ago, upon 
the death of the general manager, 
promotions finally resulted in the 
employment of two new doffers. 
Here again there may be weak- 
nesses and temporary penalties, 
but on the whole the policy has 
worked to the benefit of the organ- 
ization. 

The Cone organization, mana- 
gerially speaking, is made up of a 
group of co-operating, co-ordinat- 
ing specialists, trained in the ways 
of the organization. It, incidental- 
ly, retains under Herman many 
executives who started with it in 
the early days, whose judgment 
and experience he respects and 
who find it easy to follow his lead- 
ership. Herman finally says the 
word that gives authority to the 
plans and policies. As an execu- 
tive, he is more interested in what 
something will do, how much it 





will cost, when it will pay out, and 
how badly it is needed, than he is 
in what makes the wheels tick. 

Herman keeps close personal 
track of the workloads and wage 
schedules in the mills, and there 
is not a rate set or changed in the 
mills that he does not pass on per- 
sonally. 

His feelings toward the man in 
the mill are kindly all through, and 
he will go all the way to see that 
he has a fair show and a square 
shake, but if he is met, in a labor 
negotiation for instance, by a bull- 
headed, obstinate minority that 
makes unreasonable demands, he 
can tell them soon and plain that 
he proposes to run the mills, and 
not have them run by any small, 
unreasonable group. 

He has the type of mind and ap- 
proach that makes him ready to 
meet any issue squarely and 
promptly when it arises, with no 
temporizing or procrastination or 
buck-passing. 

Herman, despite the apparent 
complications of his active inter- 
ests, and his own attachment for 
keeping in close touch with cer- 
tain vital points, actually operates 
on a simple, easy, unconfused pat- 
tern. Despite the weight and rami- 
fications of his jobs, he really runs 








“Cotton’s” candid camera caught Herman Cone unawares in these four 
characteristic poses during a conversation in his Greensboro office 
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Alan and Herman, Jr., receiving a lesson in denim weaving from their 
father on the loom in the basement of the Cone home : , 


them all pretty much as if they 
were one. He does insist that his 
plants be kept modern, efficient 
and safe, and that the employees 
give a fair day’s work for a fair 
day’s pay, and that in and out of 
the mill, they receive fair treat- 
ment and consideration. His grasp 
of manufacturing, which is as 
much native as acquired, enables 
him easily to keep up with what is 
going on and check the mechanical 
and operating efficiency of his 
plants from the reports that come 
to him, and his own first-hand 
knowledge and observation. 

As a man, Herman Cone is about 
average height, essentially square 
in face and figure, walks with a 
poised sure step, light but not 
nervously quick. Prematurely 
bald, his face, well tanned from 
golf and fishing, has lines at the 
eyes that give the impression that 
he has either just heard a good 
story, is thinking about one he 
heard yesterday, or is waiting for 
a break in the conversation so he 
can put into the mill his grist of 
telling but kindly humor. 

He is a good listener as long as 
the facts are presented no slower 
than half as fast as he can think, 
but has only a contained patience 
for the bore, the fumbling talker, 
or a man too tedious in the telling 
of a story. He does a lot of read- 
ing—the local papers and a New 
York paper every day, and the tex- 
tile trade magazines. He has the 
square hand of the doer, and the 
meeting fingertips of the negotia- 
tor. He smokes a pipe, usually, 
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and does it as though he enjoys it 
plenty, and rubs it on his nose to 
make the bow] take a shine. When 
he does take a cigar, he doesn’t eat 
it, and often wears the band on 
his right little finger until the 
smoke is about half gone. He sits 
relaxed while listening, usually 
with his eyes almost closed, and 
his hands clasped behind his head. 

Personally, he actually is so 
modest and self-effacing as to ap- 
proach shyness, though he is the 
most sociable and _ hospitable 
friend a person could have. In his 
appointments he is punctual and 
appreciates from others the con- 
sideration of promptness. In con- 
ferences in the councils of the in- 
dustry, he is an attentive listener 
to all the discussions, and invari- 
ably contributes to the meeting in 
sound, clear thinking and analy- 
sis, usually after the smoke of dis- 
cussion and argument has cleared 
away. 

On March 20, 1922, Herman was 
married to Miss Louise Wolf, of 
New York City, who is a sister of 
Mrs. Bernard M. Cone. They have 
two sons—Herman, Jr., 18, and 
Alan Wolf, 16. They live in 
Greensboro, across the road from 
No. 2 fairway of the country club 
golf course. Herman is a week-end 
golfer of indifferent ability, play- 
ing Saturday afternoons in a reg- 
ular foursome and frequently on 
Sunday with Mrs. Cone. His chief 
avocation—shared by Mrs. Cone— 
is fishing, and several times a 
year they go to Florida for tarpon 
and sailfish. In the home there is 





an atmosphere of family congen- 
iality and companionship and 
unity. Both of the boys are musi- 
cally inclined, which Mrs. Cone 
does not discourage—but in the 
basement is a 40-inch E Model 
loom on denims and Herman, Sr., 
is always eager to take the boys 
down there. 

A review of Herman’s business 
activities will disclose that they 
are exclusively textile. However, 
his interests always extend beyond 
his own business to the communi- 
ty and the nation. He has a gen- 
uine, sincere feeling of social re- 
sponsibility and can always be 
counted on to do more than his 
share in any constructive under- 
taking. He has served as president 
of the Greensboro Rotary Club 
and Community Chest. For years 
he has manifested a keen, active 
interest in Boy Scout work, and 
thus far, except for photographs 
of his father and family, and pic- 
tures of the mills, the only thing 
adorning the walls of his office is 
a document carrying his Silver 
Beaver Award from that organiza- 
tion. 

The American Association is 
particularly fortunate in having 
Herman Cone come into its leader- 
ship at a time which involves so 
many problems for the industry 
and for the nation. He will bring 
to the administration of its affairs 
a logical and facile mind, an un- 
selfish spirit of service, a rich ex- 
perience and a heritage of integri- 
ty and fairness. He will represent 
and speak for it without uncer- 
tainty, confusion or fear, and will 
give it progressive, active leader- 
ship and an enlightened, liberal 
administration. 

At the insistence of the mem- 
bership, he just recently accepted 
the presidency of the Greensboro 
Chamber of Commerce. In doing 
so, he made it plain that it would 
have to be his No. 4 job. His No. 
1 job, he explained, is his work 
with the War Production Board in 
the grave national crisis; No. 2 is 
his responsibility to his private 
business and the people dependent 
upon it; and No. 3 is his responsi- 
bility to his industry through the 
American Cotton Manufacturers 
Association and The Cotton-Tex- 
tile Institute. That is a revealing 
picture of the man and his philos- 


ophy. 
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‘mobile unit” used in the mills of Marshall Field & Company, for 


identifying employees; fingerprinting is shown at left, and ——— 
ing with a special camera at the right ; 


Employee-Visitor Identification 
Plan at Marshall Field Mills 


CO-OPERATING with Federal au- 

thorities to the end of exclud- 
ing from its various plants those 
who do not have bonafide reasons 
for entering them, the manufac- 
turing division of Marshall Field 
and Company with plants in North 
Carolina and Virginia has inaugu- 
rated a comprehensive system of 
identification. 

This identification system in- 
volves bringing up-to-date the per- 
sonnel records of the employees, 
fingerprinting of each employee as 
well as photographing of each em- 
ployee. 

To each of its nearly 6,000 em- 
ployees, the company will issue a 
tamper-proof identification card 
bearing the employee’s photograph, 
name, color of hair and eyes, and 
height. This card carries also the 
signature of the employee as well 
as that of the employment manag- 
er who is authorized to issue such 
identification cards. 

For the reason that operations 
of Marshall Field and Company’s 
manufacturing division are carried 
on in several plants, it is necessary 


to issue cards that permit persons 
such as managers, superintendents 
and shop men to enter all plants, 
while certain other persons are is- 
sued identification cards that are 
honored at two or more plants, 
these being the only plants which 
their position makes it necessary 
for them to enter. 

The cards of this type are stamp- 
ed with appropriate letters and a 
key number readily recognizable by 
the guard. 

Employees working in one plant, 
with no occasion to go into anoth- 
er plant, are issued cards for their 
respective places of employment 
only. These cards are to be shown 
to guards before employees are 
permitted to enter their places of 
employment. 

A visitor, after having been cer- 
tified by some official, registers on 
forms which give information as 
to whom he is representing and the 
person to be interviewed. This pass 
must be displayed in a prominent 
place on his coat and is to be worn 
as long as he is in the plant and 
returned to the guard as he leaves 
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the plant. Copy No. 2 is retained 
by the guard, and he indicates up- 
on it the time of entering and 
leaving the plant. Copy No. 3 is 
locked in the machine in which the 
passes are written in triplicate and 
cannot be removed by other than 
an authorized person, 

The mechanics for handling a job 
of such proportions is a mobile 
unit, easily transferred from plant 
to plant. There are two girls for 
interviewing, two girls for finger- 
printing, one typist and one pho- 
tographer. The work is done in the 
plants by departments. The aver- 
age time required per employee is 
about two minutes; this speed has 
been obtained by local personnel of 
no previous experience in work of 
this kind. 

The reasons for establishing an 
identification system were publi- 
cized by notices on the bulletin 
boards. Co-operation on the part of 
the employees has been whole- 
hearted and enthusiastic, with such 
occasional remarks as, “This is one 
of the best things the company has 
ever done.” 
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The special doffer’s truck in use in the Alpargatas plant in Buenos Aires. 
The box, with sections for mead and — bobbins, is — — the 


truck and set on the winder 


By George W. Murphy. Jr. 


S. A. Fabrica Argentina de Alpargatas, Buenos Aires, Argentina 


WITH THE increased needs for 

man-power for the armed 
forces, perhaps American manufac- 
turers might learn something from 
foreign mills employing girls and 
women on jobs usually done by 
men. 

In Europe and South America 
there has always existed a large 
wage difference between male and 
female labor. In Argentina we find 
that the minimum rates for men 
run from 62% to 70 centavos per 
hour, while those of female labor 
run from 30 to 35 centavos per 
hour. 
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Piece rates, too, are based on like 
differences, often with men and 
women tending the some _ loads. 
From this it isn’t hard to see why 
the labor force of Argentine textile 
industry is composed of 85 per cent 
female labor against approximately 
40 per cent in the U. S. A. 

Often mills are bound by tradi- 
tion and use men for certain jobs 
just because they always have done 
so. Here, however, textile manu- 
facture is a new industry and past 
experience does not bind it to any 
set rule. For example, we find 
women slubber and intermediate 





Girl Doffers in Argentina 


hands are very efficient. It is of 
course accepted the world over that 
female drawing tenders, speeder 
hands and weavers are almost equal 
to men. 

One interesting job generally 
done by men in the U.S. A. is doff- 
ing on spinning frames. There 
seems to be no reason why men 
only should do this job because it 
is certainly no more difficult than 
other jobs done by women: doffing 
fly frames, for example. For many 
years the spinning doffing job was 
done by small boys and it is admit- 
ted that women can do much hard- 
er work than these small boys. 


At our mill the doffing problem 
has finally been settled, after many 
trials and troubles. While the bob- 
bins per worker-hour are not equal 
to those of a good American mill, 
they are not far off, and this work 
is done by girls of an average of 21 
years, with from 3 to 5 years ex- 
perience. 

A short description of the sys- 
tem might be of interest as it was 
converted from the Continental 
“large group” system to one based 
on the American plan. Under the 
Continental doffing system, a large 
group of girls worked together. 
This group is composed of 6 doff- 
ers, 6 “gaiters” or “piecers” and 





The theory behind this system, of 
course, is that maximum machine 
efficiency comes first. Then, too, 
outside of the United States, Eng- 
land and possibly Germany, duties 
and freight rates on textile machin- 
ery run up the original cost so much 
that machine efficiency overshad- 
ows labor cost, which is not to be 
compared with United States stand- 
ards. 

We found that with the old sys- 





Mr. Murphy left the Buck Creek Cotton 
Mills, Siluria, Ala., to go to Buenos Aires in 
1939. He has since become superintendent 
of the Alpargatas company’s textile mill 
there. He attended the textile school at 
Georgia Tech in Atlanta. 

The June 1941 issue of COTTON carried 
on eight-page article, replete with illustra- 
tions, by Mr. Murphy, describing in detail 
the equipment and practices of this out- 
standing Argentine textile plant. Copies of 
that article may be procured upon request. 
—THE EDITOR. 
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tem, 200 to 225 bobbins per hour 
per worker were lifted. After in- 
stalling our new system, 900 to 
1,100 bobbins per worker per hour 
are handled easily. 


In our spinning room of 50,000 
spindles, approximately 40 per cent 
of the spindles are 6-inch traverse 
and 2-inch ring, the rest being 8&- 
inch traverse and 24-inch ring. 
All the spindles have the English 
type ‘“tight-on-the-spindle-b 1 ad e” 
bobbin which is not so satisfactory 
as the acorn type, as_ bobbins 
heights vary extremely and bobbins 
are very difficult to remove when 
full. Calculating the same amount 
of work done, we find that on the 
8-inch traverse bobbin, the girls 
lift approximately 900 bobbins per 
hour each, while on the 6-inch tra- 
verse, they lift 1,100 bobbins per 
hour each. 


The only novel feature of our 
system is that the doff box is dou- 
ble-sided—with one for full bob- 
bins and one for empties, With the 
correct number of bobbins for one 
frame side in each box it is bodily 
placed on the winding frame for use 
of the winder hand. As she goes 
down the frame she places a full 
bobbin on the winder and puts an 
empty one in the corresponding side 
of the same box. In this way the 
yarn and bobbins are never “dump- 
ed” and are handled the least 
amount possible. When the box is 
returned to the racks in the spin- 
ning room, the doffers have it at 
their disposal ready for doffing. 
No time is wasted looking for bob- 
bins or filling the doff and ma- 
chine. The accompanying illustra- 
tions show the construction of the 
box and doff truck. It will be no- 
ticed that this box is made of wood. 
This is only a temporary construc- 
tion as fiber boxes are being made 
to replace them, since fiber is found 
to be lighter and more durable. 


A detailed description of our 
doffing system may be of interest. 
We insist that the girl doffers doff 
in the best accepted United States 
manner. They are required to stand 
at the side of their doff box with 
the box being pushed right-to-left 
by means of the right knee. The 
empty bobbins must be grasped 
with the right hand and the full 
ones removed with the left hand. 
Bobbins must be put on as they 
are grasped as the doffers are not 
allowed to lose the time necessary 


to straighten them out in their 
hands, No bobbins may be tapped 
on top, either with bobbins or with 
the hand, but must be put firmly 
when they are placed on the spin- 
dle. 

The doffer’s job consists of the 
following: 

1. Go to doffing frame with 
empty box on doff truck. 

2. Lower ring rail. 

3. Doff frame, one doffer to each 
side. 

4. Start up frame and piece-up; 
and 

5. Take full box to rack and 
change for empty box. 

The doffers have nothing other 
than this to do except assist in the 
Saturday clean-up. They are not 
permitted to leave the floor but 
have absolutely. no other duties. 
Their rest belongs 100 per cent to 
them. They are held responsible for 
seeing that frames are doffed in 
the proper sequence and that too 
many frames are not stopped for 
doffing, They are paid by piece 
work from reading of the hank 
clock. 

As English-type frames are in 
use they are much longer than the 
ordinary ones; our frames have up 
to 432 spindles each. Thus one side 
requires a large doff box and one 
a bit clumsy for a girl doffer to 
handle. A rule has been made re- 


Showing how the box 
of the special doffing 
truck is removed. The 
box, made of light 
wood, 1s 40” long, 15” 
wide and 1514” high. 
The section for full 
bobbins is 27” long, 
and the one for bare 
bobbins 13” long. Bob- 
bins are never dump- 
ed; when full of full 
bobbins the boz is set 
on the winder, where 
the operative puts 
empty bobbins in the 
section for them, so 
the box is ready to be 
returned to the spin- 
ning frame for use at 
the next doff 
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quiring that two girls must lift a 
full box of yarn together. 

In our mill, we re-wind all of our 
filling yarn—spinning bobbin to 
cone to filling winder. This seems 
a bit costly, but with the many 
types, counts and mixes which we 
have in operation, we find it nec- 
essary. Too, weaving efficiency 
goes up with the perfectly-formed 
quills produced. 

The new doff-yarn box will al- 
low the definite establishment— 
one day when priorities allow us to 
purchase a conveyor—of a simple 
system of conveyorized transit of 
yarn from spinning to coning proc- 
ess. 

The labor saving has been so 
great on the installation of this 
system that we now find that we 
have almost doubled the average 
hourly doffer’s wages and are still 
effecting approximately 20 per cent 
savings on the total spinning room 
labor cost. 

Another feature of this system 
is the ease and simplicity with 
which different counts and cotton 
mixes are kept separate. The box 
color denotes from which group of 
frames it comes and a yarn ticket 
denotes the frame number, yarn 
number, etc. As the yarn is never 
dumped and almost always is spun 
on one group of frames we have 
little difficulty in keeping it apart. 
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A Primer of Wartime Economies 


A simple and clear explanation of the major economie problem in this 
country today; stripping the mystery off the bogey-word “inflation” . . 


WITHIN the next few months, at 

the latest, the Government 
and the people of the United States 
have some basic economic decisions 
to make which will almost certain- 
ly. determine the outcome of the 
War. These economic questions 
have inspired a great deal of dis- 
cussion in Congress, a great deal of 
newspaper comment, and a great 
many speeches by public and semi- 
public men. Although there has been 
voluminous discussion of these 
problems, it seems that everyone 
attacks them from their political 
side, whereas they deserve consid- 
eration principally as problems in 
economics rather than as matters 
of politics. 

What are the basic, underlying 
reasons for the proposals about 
abandoning the 40-hour week, about 
putting price ceilings on goods, 
wages and profits; for rationing 
raw materials and manufactured 
goods; and for many of the other 
restrictions that have been impos- 
ed, or which are in prospect? We 
think that a brief, simple exposi- 
tion of the economic factors in- 
volved should be helpful in under- 
standing why a great many things 
have to be done whether we like it 
or not. 

Suppose we represent the entire 
national peacetime economy of the 
United States by the rectangle 
shown in Figure One. Within this 
economy, every gainfully employed 
person is. producing something 
which is of sufficient value to some 
other gainfully-employed person to 
keep industry and commerce going, 
except that we have a small seg- 
ment of unproductive overhead 
which is the necessary expense of 
government. This necessary ex- 
pense for the Federal Government 
in peacetime generally amounts 
to about two or three per cent of 
the total national income. The to- 
tal Government expense is usually 
somewhat more than this propor- 
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tion, since the Government is al- 
ways engaged in some activities 
which are not absolutely necessary, 
but which are dictated by political 
expediency. The extent of these 
activities will fluctuate considerab- 
ly, and at the outbreak of the pres- 
ent war the total Federal Govern- 
ment cost represented roughly 10 
per cent of the national income. 
The irreducible minimum of Fed- 
eral Government expense is repre- 
sented by the small rectangle in the 
upper corner of our figure, and the 
total additional expense of govern- 
ment is represented by the larger 
rectangle which is designated as 
emergency government expenses. 

It is quite evident that all of the 
income of persons employed in the 
Government derives from the civi- 
lian population, since the normal 
functions of government produce 
nothing which enters into the chan- 
nels of trade. Every useful thing 
upon which life depends, or which 
ministers to our health or comfort, 
is produced by the civilian economy, 
and a portion of these things must 
be donated to those who are em- 
ployed in the business of govern- 
ment. Quite evidently, if we trans- 
fer any group of workers from the 
civilian economy to the governmen- 
tal department, we have reduced 
the volume of consumer goods pro- 
duced and reduced the standard of 
living of those in the civilian 
group. In normal peacetime there 
will be a fairly stabilized relation- 
ship between the producing civilian 
group and the non-productive gov- 
ernment group. When the govern- 
mental group tends to become too 
large and too great a burden upon 
the civilian economy there is pres- 
sure brought to bear on the Govern- 
ment to reduce this burden and 
something is done about it. 

As soon as war starts, we must 
immediately develop an_ entirely 
new economic sector within which 
will be thousands of factories, mil- 


lions of men, and_ incalculable 
quantities of materials. In the 
early stages of a war, it is possible 
to superimpose the war economy 
upon the civilian economy with 
practically no economic dislocation, 
but it is very difficult to do this 
on account of the political resist- 
ance which is invariably met. We 
have just been passing through this 
stage. Referring again to Figure. 
One, we have sliced off a portion 
of the civilian economy which is to 
be devoted to the war, and at the 
same time, since our emergency 
governmental expense has been re- 
stricted, it is thrown in with the 
war expense, and the civilian eco- 
nomy now covers 75 per cent of the 
whole, while the war and govern- 
ment economies represent 25 per 
cent, 

That is the situation as it stood 
in the United States quite recent- 
ly. Now, had the people of the 
United States been willing to ob- 
serve economic law rather than 
political law, the government and 
the war activities could have been 
supported at no expense to the 
civilian economy whatever, beyond 
some trifling differences having to 
do with imported goods. -Since the 
civilian economy had rested on a 
40-hour week, it could be expanded 
25 per cent at no cost to anyone 
if everyone had been content to 
work 25 per cent longer for the 
same pay they got for 40 hours. 

This situation is graphically 
represented in Figure Two, where 
the civilian economy has merely ex- 
panded to carry the emergency ex- 
penses of war and government, and 
here the civilian economy has ex- 
perienced no recession whatever. To 
put such an adjustment in effect, it 
is necessary that all employed peo- 
ple agree to work extra hours with 
no pay, and that all owners of fac- 
tories are willing to be satisfied 
with the same total profits they 
have been making with no percent- 
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FIGURE ONE 
TOTAL NATIONAL ECONOMY : 








CIVILIAN ECONOMY 


This diagram shows the effect of war on the national econo- 
my. Normally, necessary government expense represents 2% 
or 3% of the total national income. Emergency government 
expense may increase this. This diagram shows 25% of the 
total national economy devoted to war and government ex- 
penditures, with consequent reduction in the amount of con- 
sumer goods available. As the war effort expands, the civilian 
economy must contract unless all unemployed people are put 
to work and all employed people work longer hours. Since 
all workers in war industries and on government payrolls get 
their living out of the civilian economy, any shrinkage there 
means a lowered standard of living for all. 
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Producers in war in- 
dustries produce no 
consumer goods, and 
they must be main- 
tained wholly at the 
expense of the civil- 
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ian economy. 








FIGURE TWO 


TOTAL NATIONAL ECONOMY 





are inevitable. 





EXPANDED CIVILIAN ECONOMY 


This diagram shows how the civilian economy can be expanded by lengthening the hours 
of work so that the same number of people produce More goods, and are thereby able 
to maintain the workers in war and government agencies with no reduction in living 
standards to either group. Further expansion is possible so long as there are unemployed 
persons who can be brought into active production in the national economy. When all 
unemployed have been put to work and all are working at maximum possible hours, and 
at maximum efficiency, further expansion is limited to improvements in manufacturing 
methods, and from this point on, all must share a lower standard of living. Beyond this 
point, wage increases produce nothing but inflation, and price ceilings and rationing 
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Here all employed in 
War and government 
activities are sup- 
ported by excess ci- 
vilian production of 
consumer goods with- 
out any recession in 
the standard of liv- 
ing. A 25 or 30% 
expansion of the na- 
tional economy can 
be made in this man. 
ner, 











age increase for the increased busi- 
ness that they do. That means that 
everyone simply produces 25 per 
cent more to take care of support- 
ing that sector of the population 
which has been transferred from 
productive effort to war effort. 

It is necessary here to clearly 
distinguish between productive ef- 
fort which provides those things 
necessary to the support of the 
population, and the production of 
war goods which do not enter into 
the life of the people. It must be 
clearly borne in mind that every- 


thing rests on the civilian economy. 
While politically, the workers and 
soldiers in the war and government 
groups may be heroes, economically 
they are a burden which must be 
totally supported by the civilian 
group. While the war economy may 
produce billions of dollars’ worth of 
material, the people that produced 
this material, cannot spend their 
wages for a single dollar’s worth of 
it, nor can anyone in the civilian 
group buy so much as a dime’s 
worth of the things produced by 
the war group. Therefore, the 
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whole structure rests on civilian 
production. Every cent of wages 
paid to the war workers must be 
spent within the civilian economy. 
If the civilian economy is intelli- 
gently expanded, as in Figure Two, 
so that there is just as much civi- 
lian production for civilians as 
there was before the war, and the 
war workers are taken care of by 
the excess civilian production, then 
the war can be conducted on a busi- 
ness-as-usual basis and there need 
be few if any shortages of any- 
thing for anybody, save for those 
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imported materials which cannot 


be produced domestically. 

Such a simple solution eannot be 
reached, however, because workmen 
refuse to put in the extra hours 
necessary to support the war effort 
painlessly; manufacturers expect 
extra pay for extra use of their 
factories, and in short, everybody 
hopes to make a profit out of the 
war. This of course is impossible, 
since profits arise from adding val- 
ue to useful things which can be 
employed in commerce. In a war 
economy, all added values are sunk 
at sea, burned up in guns, or other- 
wise destroyed. A few indivi- 
duals may profit by a war, but the 
mass of the people cannot because 
there is no profit created by war. 

War does, however, stimulate 
business transactions and the flow 
of money, and thoughtless people 
generally believe that this is syno- 
nomous with prosperity. That this 
is far from being the case is easily 
seen by referring again to Figure 
One, where the national economy 
has not been expanded in terms of 
goods, and where the war is being 
carried on as just another business 
enterprise. Since 25 per cent of the 
factories and the wage-earning 
population has now been taken out 
of civilian production, there is only 
about 75 per cent of the volume of 
consumer goods produced; and this 
at once causes shortages, and calls 
for a lengthening of working hours 
and machine hours, and a general 
stepping up of production. When 
this production has been sufficient- 
ly stepped up to reach the expan- 
sion indicated in Figure Two, we 
have the same production of goods, 
whether extra time has or has not 
been paid for the extra work done, 
but if extra payment has been 
made for this extra work, we have 
now encountered the most deadly 
economic peril of them all—infla- 
tion. 

Of course, if this inflation could 
be applied as a blanket over the 
whole economy, everything would 
go up a certain amount and stop 
there, and we would be right back 
where we started, with more dol- 
lars which were worth less; the ac- 
tual economic status in terms of 
production being the same in either 
case. This, however, is not what 
happens, because if people were 
willing for it to happen they would 
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have agreed in the first place that 
the war needs must be met by more 
work for the same pay. What ac- 
tually happens is that people who 
are getting more dollars in their 
pay envelopes think they are get- 
ting more money, while of course 
they aren’t. Money represents pur- 
chasing power, while dollars are 
merely units of money. If it takes 
more dollars to cover the same liv- 
ing expenses, a workman is not 
getting any more money out of the 
increased number of dollars. 

It is practically impossible to 
get people to see that this is true, 
or to agree with it after they see 
it. As an illustration, suppose that 
you had four piles of money in cur- 
rencies of different countries. The 
dollar pile might contain $100, 
while the other piles might contain 
30 units or 200 units or 3,000 units 
of that particular currency; yet 
each pile could represent exactly the 
same amount of money. Decreas- 
ing the value of the dollar and giv- 
ing a workman a proportionately 
greater number of dollars leaves 
him with the same amount of real 
money. This is a fundamental eco- 
nomic law that can neither be re- 
pealed nor ignored. It enforces it- 
self and when we try to ignore it, 
the automatic enforcement is very 
painful. 

The principal stimulation of in- 
flation comes from the war sector 
of the economy, since in order to 
secure workmen in large quantities 
for war industries, ordinary eco- 
nomic prudence is thrown to the 
winds and increased wages are 
offered to tempt workers away 
from their civilian employments. 
This not only diminishes again the 
volume of civilian production, but 
puts in the hands of war workers 
an increased quantity of dollars 
which will be used to bid against 
the civilians for the available con- 
sumable goods. The only way to 
prevent this is to install wage and 
price ceilings before the damage is 
done, but here again political con- 
siderations come into play and 
economic laws are _ temporarily 
ignored. If a price ceiling is put 
on everything, prices can be prac- 
tically stabilized, but it is impos- 
sible to put a price ceiling on goods 
if the workers who make _ those 
goods have no ceiling on their 
wages, and it is also useless to put 





a ceiling on wages without a ceil- 
ing on goods if the supply of goods 
is limited, because competitive bid- 
ding for the limited supply of goods 
will force prices up, to the great 
harm of everyone. 
As a war effort 


is expanded, 
there is less and less consumer 
goods available for consumption by 
both civilian and war workers, and 
there must be a progressive lower- 
ing of the standard of living. This 
is a simple economic fact, yet in- 
calculable political pressure is al- - 
ways brought to try to get around 
this economic law. We continue to 
try to think in terms of dollars in- 
stead of goods, but in wartime eco- 
nomy, where there is no competi- 
tion and no surplus of anything, we 
must quit thinking in terms of dol- 
lars and think only in terms of 
goods. Money is, in fact, accumulat- 
ed work. It is only valuable when 
expressed in terms of goods, and if 
there is a definitely limited amount 
of goods, it is not only impossible 
to make wages keep up with the 
cost of living, but stupid to try be- 
cause we cannot live as well as we 
have been accustomed to if only 75 
per cent or 50 per cent of the nor- 
mal amount of civilian goods is 
available. 

At this point it may be necessary 
to establish rationing to equalize 
the shortages of goods, because 
even if there is a price ceiling on 
goods and on wages, if there are 
definite shortages of goods, the 
more highly paid wage earners and 
the more prosperous class of busi- 
ness people will create a demand 
for bootleg goods sold at advanced 
prices, and if there is only a limit- 
ed supply of goods to be had, this 
works a very real hardship on the 
workers in the lower income brack- 
ets. To see that everyone’ shares 
alike, it is necessary to issue ration 
cards which hold the rich man or 
the plutocratic worker down to the 
same amount of actual goods as the 
poor man can buy. 

All of these observations are 
pointed at the economic aspects of 
the problem, and we believe that 
a wider understanding of these 
fundamental principles will help 
people to accept cheerfully the de- 
privations that cannot be avoided, 
and can only be sidestepped tempo- 
rarily and with later severe penal- 
ties for the attempted avoidance. 
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How Do You Treat Your Callers? 


By W. M. MeLaurine 


Secretary-Treasurer, American Cotton Manufacturers Association 


PUBLIC RELATIONS is not 

something specific that can 
be used as an adjunct to business. 
It is not a special department that 
sends out propaganda or facts for 
community consumption. It is a 
personal, vital thing manifesting 
itself everywhere and at all times 
in one’s business. 

“Public relations is an operat- 
ing philosophy, to be applied 
in everything your’ business or- 
ganization does,” writes Milton 
Wright in his book, “Public Re- 
lations for Business”. 

If this statement is true, and it 
seems reasonable to believe, then 
every business and administrative 
executive along with every worker 
is busy creating some kind of pub- 
lic opinion. This is fatalistic. The 
great desire of industry, when it 
thinks seriously, is to build a good 
public opinion regarding itself. 

Since this is true, all of its in- 
tra-relationships, as well as its 
extra-relationships, must be care- 
fully planned and executed, be- 
cause there is finally some kind 
of public opinion formed out of 
the individual or composite poli- 
cies of the organization. The 
average organization has many 
different types of contacts and re- 
lationships. Its method of mak- 
ing or handling these starts a 
stream of individual opinions 
which finally flow into the con- 
verging streams of other lines, 
either to be neutralized or to ac- 
centuate the prevailing opinion. 

One illustration will be used to 
illustrate the point under discus- 
sion. The traveling salesman or 
visitor to the various offices of 
your plant or business is a builder 
of public opinion. Regardless of 
what you may think of him, what 
he thinks of you and your organ- 
ization is the important thing for 
you to consider. In your opinion, 
some of them may be nuisances 
and unnecessary disturbers of 
routine and, doubtless, some are, 


but your reaction to him starts 
in his mind a train of thinking 
that can help you or harm you. 


Most traveling salesmen are 
very congenial and_ intelligent 
men. They have to be to hold 


their jobs. Competition is too 
keen to permit dumb numbskulls 
on the road. They are trying to 
render a service to business, to 
the organizations they represent, 
and to make a living for them- 
selves and those dependent upon 
them. They are honorable men. 
Most of them are experts and 





THIS IS the seventh of a series 

of short articles by Mr. Mc- 
Laurine, prepared especially for 
“Cotton”, discussing various 
phases of public and industrial 
relations work and problems of 
textile mills. 

The series is in keeping with 
the current, active policy of the 
American Cotton Manufacturers 
Association in this sphere. 





specialists. They know their pro- 
ducts and how they perform. They 
render services as well as make 
sales. They work under pressure 
from the head office. They must 
see people and sell goods. They 
must keep their expense accounts 
down. In these days travel is be- 
coming more and more a problem. 

The salesman has the same wor- 
ries that any other business man 
has, but he travels on with a smile 
and tries to carry good cheer wher- 
ever he goes. Most traveling sales- 
men are apostles of good will. They 
are good fellows. 

One of them called on you or 
some member of your organiza- 
tion yesterday. How was he re- 
ceived? The answers that follow 
are the average happenings of one 
type of reception. 

The boy or girl at the informa- 
tion window or desk greeted him 
promptly and with an expression 
of interest. Promptly he was told 
whether or not the party desired 
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was in and when he could see him. 
The waiting time, if any, was rea- 
sonable and definite. He was in- 
vited at the proper time to see a 
man who was expecting him. Cor- 
dially, and in a business-like man- 
ner, the purpose of the call was 
executed. 

The salesman left the organiza- 
tion in fine spirits and went on 
his way building a good public 
opinion for the _ organization 
wherever he went. He might not 
have sold the organization any- 
thing but the organization § sold 
him a big .bill of good-will and 
sent him away as its agent in a 
public relations program. 

He called at the next place and 
entered a prison-like cell whose 
only connection with the inner 
works was a peep-hole through an 
opaque glass or a slit through 
which one could see by effecting 
“a squat and a grunt”. It might 
have been made even more imper- 
sonal by the fact that there was 
a push-button to sound the alarm 
that he had arrived. Again, he 
might walk into an office with 
several people and yet no one 
would see him or notice him re- 
gardless of his cough or throat- 
clearing. 

Finally, someone gave him the 
information that the party desir- 
ed was busy and he _ should sit 
down and wait. 

Waiting for a definite time is a 
pleasure, but waiting for an un- 
determined time is wearying and 
disturbing. Many executives and 
sub-executives feel that it is un- 
businesslike to be able to see peo- 
ple promptly and efficiently. They 
try to impress people by the fact 
that they are difficult to see. 
Many students of management say 
that such tactics are an indica- 
tion of weakness rather’ than 
strength, that the executive 
should delegate some of his re- 
sponsibilities so that he can see 
people, or he should delegate the 
authority of meeting people to 
some person with authority to 

(Continued on page 134) 
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MODERN RAYON FINISHING 


Article 2 


FEW OF US have much to say 

about the location and lay- 
out of a rayon finishing plant, as 
in the past it has grown up as a 
sort of step-daughter of the regu- 
lar cotton or silk work. Today it 
is obvious that rayon will more 
and more gain the center of the 
stage, so a few of the plant loca- 
tion problems should be consid- 
ered. 

Among the first of these is 
whether it will be North or South 
—which usually means whether it 
will be put in a second-hand mill 
as mill properties are a drug on 
the market in New England or 
whether the project justifies 
spending some new money for new 
buildings and equipment. Another 
frequent corollary is whether 
those putting up the money are 
looking for a quick return on a 
relatively small investment or 
whether they are figuring on a 
long pull for a larger capital ex- 
penditure. The North has the ex- 
perience both in labor and man- 
agement, is close to the consumer 
and perhaps more sensitive to 
style trends and research, while 
the South enjoys lower costs, is 
closer to the raw materials and is 
aggressively progressive, particu- 
larly from a cost standpoint. The 
factor of good water which used 
to tip the scales in textile process- 
ing towards the Northeast sea- 
board, has now been cancelled by 
the success of the chemical engi- 
neer in designing and operating 
water treatment plants.. One of 
their very latest advances is the 
production of distilled water with- 
out any distillation, but merely by 
treatment of the raw water with 
certain resins which remove selec- 
tively the basic and acidic ions 
leaving the water practically non- 
conducting. 

The lay-out of an organization 
implies determining the exact 
duty to be performed by each ma- 
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By Kenneth H. Barnard and Arthur R. Wachter 


THIS IS the second of a series by these authors. The first installment, im 

the April issue, gave a general discussion of dyeing and finishing rayon 
fabrics—filament and spun rayon. This second section is particularly valu- 
able, giving a detailed description of the machinery and equipment neces- 
sary for the preliminary steps, the preliminary scouring, and the dyeing, or 
wet processing. The next installment, to appear next month, will cover the 
equipment for dry processing—framing, calendering and finishing—as well 
as including a valuable description of the various types of chemicals used 


in the finishing of rayon materials 


chine and its operators and trac- 
ing the relations each has to each 
other. When the organization and 
routine have been determined, the 
next step is to consider the physi- 
cal lay-out of divisions and rooms. 
This should follow and not pre- 
cede the planning of duties, be- 
cause the proper space and the 
proper fittings and furnishing can 
be estimated and planned only 
after the operations themselves 
are clearly laid out. The routing 
of material and product will en- 
tirely depend for its efficiency on 
the skill with which the lay-out of 
the equipment has been effected. 
Except as productive machines are 
actually doing work, money is not 
being earned. 


Machinery and Equipment 


The selection of operative ma- 
chinery goes hand in hand with 
the sequence of operations. Cer- 
tain principles must be observed. 
The first of these has to do with 
the path of travel of the material 
in process, and the second is the 
selection of proved and efficient 
equipment, so that when operative 
skill is applied to material, good 
workmanship is the result, be- 
cause of a perfect balance be- 
tween man-power, equipment, lay- 
out and also the technical proc- 
esses themselves shall be conduct- 
ed in the most efficient manner. 
Equipment and organization must 
always be kept tuned up to a full 
working pitch. 

In order to make the applica- 
tion of these remarks more spe- 


cific, we have laid out in diagram 
form an ideal floor plan arrange- 
ment of the finishing machinery, 
dyeing equipment, etc., necessary 
to handle a yardage of mixed 
rayon fabrics running two-thirds 
or three-quarters of a million 
yards a week, 40 hours, but on a 
three-shift basis. In doing this, 
two thoughts have been kept in 
mind; first, streamlining the flow 
of materials and cloth through the 
plant so that a minimum of han- 
dling will be required and maxi- 
mum convenience for men and 
machines obtained, and secondly, 
the important consideration of fu- 
ture expansion. 

In regard to the first point, it 
will be noted that all receiving 
and shipping of cloth are grouped 
on the front street side with the 
main office between them. The 
cloth moves smoothly around in a 
complete loop from the wet proc- 
essing through either the jig dye- 
ing or beck dyeing to the dryers. 
Then follows dry finishing, fram- 
ing, decating and calendering, 
with return through the folding, 
inspecting, stock and final ship- 
ping rooms. 

The second point—that of pro- 
viding for future expansion—is an 
important factor often ignored in 
making plans. At no time should 
a plant be designed with attention 
focused only on present-day needs, 
because tomorrow’s processes may 
require a complete revision of 
routing. The authors of this ar- 
ticle have seen this happen too 
often. Witness the many changes 
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even in the past 20 years! For in- 
stance, previous to 1920, we had 


all silk fabrics, all pure dyed. 
Then came tin weighting which 
required additional floor space 
and equipment. Following this, 
lead weighting which demanded 
still more complicated machinery 
and floor space. Then, we ran the 
coarser rayon crepes which were 
quickly refined and developed into 
really fine fabrics. 

This new rayon development 
soon out-moded all tin and lead 
weighting equipment with the ex- 


ception of the silicating units, 
which could be converted into 
boil-off units. Recently, mixed 


rayon fabrics enter the picture. 
Processing these requires a still 
different type of boil-off equip- 
ment and as most of the original 
silk plants were not equipped for 
jig dyeing, available floor space 
had to be found for jigs and also 
for dry cans and pad dyers as 
well. 

Now comes nylon, glass and who 
knows what! Only one thing is 
certain, and that is extreme flexi- 
bility of space and equipment will 
be needed in the future as illus- 
trated by the past. For this reason 
we have shown two of the walls 
of the building as temporary— 
that is, room is left for their ex- 
pansion if desirable. For example, 
the rear wall of the jig dyehouse 
can be removed if more space 1s 
required here. Furthermore, 
should finishing operations expand 
or change, the right rear wall 
here could be moved outward. In 
other words, the building is so de- 
signed that the only permanent 
walls are those in front where the 
main office is and on the left side 
where the goods are received. 
Some such arrangement must be 
considered in any logical planning 
of a building for modern rayon 
finishing. 

The machinery used in rayon 
processing and finishing can be 
divided into two parts—first, that 
used in the preliminary scouring 
and dyeing, that is, the wet proc- 
essing; and, secondly, that used in 
the framing, calendering and fin- 
ishing of the goods, which is more 
or less dry processing. Another di- 
vision could be made between the 
equipment used for women’s wear, 
the lighter alpacas, romaines and 
the underwear fabrics, and the 
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FRONT PERMANENT WALL 


The authors lay-out for a modern rayon dyeing-finish ing plant 


machines for handling 
heavier men’s goods—mostly spun 


fabrics and ladies’ sports wear. 


necessary 


Machinery for the Boil-off 


Aside from the two. general 
classes of machinery mentioned, a 
very important operation is that 
of preparing the cloth for boil-off. 
That is, taking it from shipping 
containers, superficial examina- 
tion and sewing and rolling for 
the boil-off operation. It is well to 
mention here a very efficient (both 
from a point of productive speed 
and excellence of workmanship) 
opening, sewing and beaming ma- 
chine. This machine can be built to 
accommodate any width of goods 
and an added good feature is a 
measuring attachment which gives 
a good check on grey figures. It 
makes an even, smooth, wrinkle- 
free roll and has a butted seam 
sewing machine head of the rail- 
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road type. Therefore, sewing 
beaming become one operation. 

Probably the most vital cog 
the way of machinery is the boil- 
off which stands in the same re- 
lation to rayon processing that 
kier does to a cotton 
Now there are two good boil-off 
units. The first one to be described 
is particularly suitable for fabrics 
made of plied yarns, often mix- 
tures of acetate and viscose fila- 
ments used in the alpacas and ro- 
maines. The results 
such fabrics are a full me 
hand which means maximum 
shrinkage of the goods. This 
shrinkage must be obtained with- 
out curling the selvages. In other 
words, it must be controlled very 
carefully in the filling. 

In the machine in question, the 
cloth passes from the _ roll to a 


‘ } . : 
onieacner. 


desired on 
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pre-shrinking apron conveyor. 
This apron, upon which the cloth 
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Vlaanderen Machine Co, 
Fig. 1, the continwous conveyor type, full width boil-off machine 


C‘ourte Sy ban 


lies in full open width, without 
wrinkles, allows a good degree of 
pre-shrinkage, but its principle is 
to retard filling or width shrink- 
age sufficiently to prevent curled 
or rolled selvages. When edges on 
this type of cloth roll or curl, it is 
a physical impossibility to dye the 
goods without severe streakiness. 
This is the most’ important 
“watch-out” in processing this 
type of cloth. 

After the goods have had their 
preliminary shrinkage, they are 
passed through a cascade of boil- 
off liquor at a temperature of 
about 180 degrees F. This cascade 
immerses the goods into the boil- 
off tank and from then they are 
allowed an absolute freedom for a 
maximum shrinkage. The machine 
is so constructed that the goods 
actually are held in suspension by 
the liquor and at no point is there 
any tension or pull. In other 
words, goods are boiled-off in this 
machine with as little tension as 
that given a one-yard sample cut 
which is held in the liquor by two 
The goods almost float 


strings. 


through the liquor. After passing 
through the boil-off liquor they 
are given a cool rinse (100 de- 
grees F.), sufficient to remove soap 
and then finally plaited down in 


full open width out of the ma- 
chine. 
In the continuous full width 


conveyor type machine (see Fig. 
1), the cloth is first immersed in 
a wet-out box containing water at 
160 degrees F., and then led over 
two cans whose lower surfaces dip 
in the boil-off liquor which con- 
sists of a soap solution held at 180 
degrees F. These cans are of large 
diameter and, of course, both are 
driven. The result is that the 
cloth, being in contact with the 
surface of the drum, shrinks to 
some extent, but not enough to 
curl the selvage. Before entering 
the bath itself, the cloth goes 
around a steam drum also held at 
180 degrees F., and then enters a 
bath, being forced into it by a cas- 
cade of hot water. In the bath, it 
collects on a submerged traveling 
net apron, so that it is floated 
through the length of the boil-off 





unit under no tension whatever, 
permitting full shrinkage. This is 
the first operation which is called 
the fixing or setting operation. 
When the cloth leaves this first 
setting unit, it is practically fully 
shrunk. From this point it is still 
necessary to cleanse the cloth 
from its warp sizing. The setting 
tank is not a sufficient cleansing 
operation. 

The cloth now passes through a 
continuous, conveyor type unit, 
which permits of more and addi- 
tional shrinkage and absolutely no 
degree of tension anywhere. These 
conveyor units can be built to any 
size and number of conveyor tiers. 

After passing through this boil- 
off liquor, goods are given a cool 
rinse to remove soap, or principal- 
ly to reduce the high temperature 
from the boil-off liquors. Nowa- 
days, very few people use soap in 
boiling-off these fabrics and with 
the use of an alkaline detergent 
in the amine group, in place of 
soap, no rinsing is wanted, just a 
slight cooling action. 

Goods are now plaited down out 
of the machine and are ready for 
the dyeing operation. Grey cloth 
woven 54 inches wide will finish 
around 39 inches and the speed of 
the machine is about 40 yards per 
minute at best. This same machine 
is an excellent one for desizing 
wool mixes and the effect of the 
machine on cloths containing wool 
is much like that of a well-fulled 
worsted. 

For men’s wear, the continuous 
full width conveyor boil-off unit 
is recommended. This machine 
does not give as great a shrinkage 
as on the floating type, but a pro- 
duction of 80 yards per minute 





Courtesy Van Viaandcren Machine Co. 


Left, Fig. 2, boil-off machine, originally designed as a silk silicatina wnit, 
Right Fig. 4, rope soaper for rayon goods 


yarn goods. 
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suitable for all kinds of single- 
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may be obtained even on these 
heavier goods. There are several 
different types of these conveyor 
boil-off units, but the one origi- 
nally designed as a silicating unit 
for silk is preferred. This type of 
boil-off is suitable for almost any 
kind of goods except those con- 
taining plied yarns. If a caustic 
conveyor unit is set ahead of the 
boil-off unit, a very satisfactory 
combination for running caustic 
Shrinkage as well as scouring, is 
obtained. The caustic shrinkage 
machine consists mainly of the net 
conveyor belt as mentioned in de- 
scribing the first type of boil-off 


Courtesy Paterson Machine Co. 


Left, Fig. 3, a dyebeck equipped with attachment for continuous operation, Right, Fig. 5, the 


day, it should be handled on the 
following becks: 

1 beck 20-22’, 45-50 strands, 
16,000 yards per day; 2 becks 12’, 
20 strands, 16,000 yards per day; 
3 becks 9’, 15 strands, 18,000 yards 
per day; 4 becks 6, 10 strands, 
13,200 yards per day; 3 becks 4’, 
8 strands, 72,000 yards per day; 
2 becks 2’, 4 strands, 2400 yards 
per day. 

The reason for this variety in 
the choice of beck size is, of 
course, that each beck is worked 
at its maximum efficiency when it 
is fully loaded, and unfortunately, 
dye orders for different shades 
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unexhausted liquor and discarded, 
this reduction of 23 per cent of its 
volume means a marked saving in 
operation. Furthermore, it 
23 per cent of the steam used and 
reduces the time, and in addition, 
there is less danger of tangling 
and better circulation in the dye- 
beck. 

For economical operation, par- 


SaVes 


ticularly in larger becks, they 
should be fitted as continuous 
becks. From a practical stand- 


point, an attachment which is very 
satisfactory consists of an auto- 
matic arrangement which 
trips when the proper weight of 


scale 
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newer type exr- 


tractor with underneath drive shown alongside of the older overhead type 


machine but the boil-off unit sug- 
gested for this shrinkage range 
may be described as follows: The 
cloth enters the bath under two 
large submerged cylinders. It is in 
contact with these, but under lit- 
tle tension, the cylinders being 
driven, edge the cloth forward 
through the bath at 160 degrees 
F., where it ripples along until it 
is pulled out and is rippled 
through the next bath at 180 de- 
grees F. (See Fig. 2.) Following 
that, it passes back and forth in a 
sort of zigzag motion through a 
still hotter soap solution and then 
is finally rinsed off in clear water 
at reduced temperatures of per- 
haps 100 degrees F. One such unit 
is good for around 72,000 yards 
per day. 

The next step in wet processing 
after the boil-off is the dyeing. 
For plied yarn fabrics and lighter 
women’s wear, this is done in the 
conventional dyebecks and for a 
production of 72,000 yards per 


never come in fixed yardage, so 
that a variety of beck sizes must 
be available in order to utilize 
them to the best efficiency. A very 
satisfactory beck has a patented 
angle iron trame_ construction 
which supports the entire weight 
of the liquor in the beck, the beck 
itself being made of_ stainless 
steel. As a large beck of this ma- 
terial will expand and contract 
considerably during the tempera- 
ture changes to which it is sub- 
jected, the seams will tend to open 
up unless it is very well sup- 
ported. These remarks apply of 
course to the becks made of 100 
per cent. stainless. steel. The 
cheaper construction is a wooden 
beck with a thin lining of stain- 
less steel and this is also quite 
satisfactory. 

One of the authors has built an 
improved dye beck which saves 23 
per cent of the unexhausted dye 
liquor. As some 15-20 per cent of 
the dyestuff put in is lost in the 
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cloth for one string has fallen on 
it and thus automatically feeds 
into the beck the proper amount 
of cloth to keep the strands evenly 
balanced. set, it Is 
proof and the cloth continues to 
go round and round the beck with- 


(See Fig. 3.) 


Once tool- 


out any attention, 


It is obvious, of course, that 
continuous operation saves sew- 
ing up and unsewing separate 


strands and furthermore leads to 
great economy in subsequent fin- 
ishing operations which are also 
made continuous. If the becks are 
run on 24-hour schedule, four full 
loads can be taken off in the 
course of a day, but if only one 
shift is run, only one load can be 
dyed in 8 hours. 

After the dyeing operation, the 
cloth is extracted. Here is the first 
point where continuous dyeing in 
the beck is of advantage, as the 
cloth can be plaited directly into 
the basket of the centrifuge, 
whereas if the strands are dyed 
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separately, they have to be bagged 
separately and these bags loaded 
into the centrifuge by hand. The 
low motor type extractor (see Fig. 
5) has much to recommend it. 
Compared with the older machines 
in which the motor was above the 
basket, it is evident that the newer 
type permits the workman full 
space in loading and is far safer 
since there is no rotating shaft in 
the center of the machine to catch 
his clothing. A further safety de- 
vice is a metallic cover which 
prevents a workman starting the 
machine unless it is tightly closed 
over the opening. This safety de- 
velopment has prevented many 
bad accidents and has much to 
recommend it. One 60-inch extrac- 
tor should care for a daily pro- 
duction of 70,000 yards. 

The cloth must now be opened 
up before drying and this is done 
by placing a box containing the 
cloth from the extractor on a sort 
of octagonal turntable, just high 
enough from the ficor so that the 
operator can swing it with his 
knees while straightening the 
cloth with his hands. In order to 
get proper opening, a long drop 
from the reel must be had. A dis- 
tance of 32 feet is satisfactory and 
this means, of course, that the 
cloth must drop through one and 
probably two floors to a scray at 
the bottom where it is fully 
opened. A second reel-and-swing 
picks it up and plaits it down 
ready for drying. This process is 
one that is favored by the continu- 
ous dyeing in the beck, as there is 
very little twist put in the cloth in 
such a machine. However, when 
the same beck is run as a single- 
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Left, Fig. 
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Courtesy Proctor & Schwartz, Inc. 
Fig. 6, the roller dryer espec: _— 
designed to replace cans 


strand unit, considerable.twist is 
put in some of the pieces and this 
means extra work and lost time in 
the opening. 

In drying the cloth, a new ma- 
chine is particularly suitable for 
these rayon and acetate mixes. 
Of course, the trouble with the old 
dryers was that the steel sticks, 
on which the cloth was looped, 
marked it, and the rate of drying 
was different where the cloth 
hung on the metal than where it 
hung suspended in the air. In this 
new dryer, the sticks or rods are 
of a laminated slot construction 
which permits rapid cooling and 
furthermore, being made of Bake- 


lite or some synthetic material, 
there can be no danger from iron 
stains. The main difference be- 
tween this dryer and the old dry- 
ers 1s that the sticks are equipped 
with gears so that in travelling 
forward through the dryer, they 





are also slowly rotated. This pre- 
vents any danger of stick marks. 

The dyeing of men’s wear and 
ladies’ sports wear is always done 
on a jig, but before dyeing, the 
goods are malted and a better fin- 
ished hand results since scouring 
alone on the jig is not very satis- 
factory. In order to malt the 
goods, the enzyme is padded on 
the cloth with a two-roll mangle. 
A little trick here, which permits 
a thorough wetting out, is to cut 
quarter-inch grooves three inches 
apart like rings, around the bot- 
tom rubber roll. The bottom roll is 
generally a harder rubber than the 
top roll and_ these_ ring-like 
grooves permit the solution to wet 
out thoroughly and saturate the 
cloth so that uniform malting re- 
sults. Some very puzzling cases of 
uneven dyeing, particularly on 
mixed fabrics, have been traced 
down to lack of proper malting. In 
order to remove the malt, the 
goods can be either handled on a 
jig with four to eight ends, which 
is rather costly; or, better, run 
through a short open soaper and 
then onto dry cans continuously, 
which is both cheaper and more 
satisfactory. 

The ordinary can dryers are 
rather slow on heavy goods and 
also have the undesirable charac- 
teristics of severe tension and lhit- 
tle opportunity for’ shrinkage. 
There is a new dryer called the 
roller dryer which is especially de- 
signed to replace cans and correct 
these defects. The cloth passes 
through a heated chamber inside 
of ducts with louvres so con- 
structed that the hot air current 
is in the same direction as the 





Courtesy Geneial Machine Coa. 


, an all-purpose pad machine. Right, Fig. 9, vacuum slot extractor for use ahead of the dryer. 
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cloth is traveling, and in a way 
tends to blow it through the ma- 
chine. Thus there is no tension on 
the filling and little on the warp. 
There is no danger of heat blis- 
ters which one sometimes gets on 
can dryers. It is faster than the 
can dryer, but only good for heavy 
cloths. After drying, the cloth can 
be wound on a roll ready for pad 
or jig work. See Fig. 6. 

Most men’s wear fabrics and 
many lighter weight fabrics are 
first pad-dyed. In the case where 
direct colors are used, a good for- 
mula can give you nearly the ex- 
act shade required and it is then 
only necessary to give a few jig 
ends in order to “salt on” or set 
the dyeing. This is a real money 
and time saver. D and D shades 
can be dyed on the pad and diazo- 
tized and developed on the jig. Vat 
colors are always padded on the 
dye pad, dried and then reduced 
and oxidized on the jigs. It is, 
therefore, necessary to take into 
consideration just what types of 
cloth are to be run before a dye 
pad is purchased. An all-purpose 
pad machine is shown in Fig. 7. 


The only satisfactory material 
for jigs is stainless steel and jigs 
for this work should be at least 54 
inches wide. The modern jig is 
both automatic and _ tensionless 
and in general, one man can tend 
to four jigs. One type of jig is 
electrically controlled and is very 
smooth running, but more compli- 
cated to fix when anything gets 
out of order. In another type, the 
tension is controlled mechanically 
and speed is uniform, unlike the 
conventional jig without these de- 
vices. Once set, these modern jigs 
will run the cloth back and forth 
for whatever number of ends the 
machine is. set, maintaining a 
minimum, uniform tension with 
no attention from the operator. 
Such machines are expensive— 
around $2300.00 each—but are 
well worth the price while run- 
ning expensive materials. For a 
dyehouse running 60,000 yards per 
day, 16 jigs would be ample on a 
24-hour basis. The jig rolls will 
vary in size with the weight of the 
cloth, but will probably average 
around 1,000 yards and for direct 
colors taking six or seven ends. 
Four loads a day can be taken off 
them. 








Courtesy Duo Dyeing Machine Co. 





Fig. 8, combination jig with two compartments, showing the new electric 
drive to give constant speed and tension on the cloth , 


Another type of jig which de- 
serves very favorable mention 1s, 
in effect, two jigs in one, so that 
one end on this machine is equiva- 
lent to two ends on one ordinary 
jig (see Fig. 8). This is effected 
by building the jig in two com- 
partments with a squeeze roll be- 
tween, so that the cloth would be 
processed as wound on beam rolls 
that are placed within the sepa- 
rate boxes in such a position that 
the roll of goods can be batched, 
submerged, semi-submerged or 
completely out of the liquor. The 
separate boxes permit scouring in 
one compartment and dyeing in 
another, or dyeing in one and 
washing in the other, and the 
squeeze roll between prevents ex- 
cess liquor being carried from one 
box to the other while the goods 
are run. 

The original machine was driv- 
en by one motor with chain drives 
to each separate box and friction 
clutches. Recently, this has been 
improved by directly connecting 
each roll to a wound rotor induc- 
tor motor, while a constant speed 
gear motor drives the motor di- 
rectly connected to the lower nip. 
This electric drive results in con- 
stant speed and tension on the 
cloth, since during winding, the 
motor torque increases and the 
speed of the roll decreases as the 
diameter of the roll increases, 
while during unwinding, the rotor 
winding of the motor is shorted 
and direct current, provided by a 
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rectifier, is passed through the 
stator. This produces a torque op- 
posed to motor rotation which va- 
ries with the speed as effected by 
the change in roll diameter. The 
result is a uniform tension on the 
cloth from the very first to the last 
inch and uniform cloth speed, al- 
though the speed of the motors 
varies with the diameter of the 
roll. The jig is fully automatic and 
this special electric drive is an 
important innovation in _ textile 
machinery. 

The jig rolls, which are natural- 
ly soaking wet, must next be dried 
and at least a one-third greater 
capacity on the dryers can be ob- 
tained if a vacuum slot extractor 
is installed ahead of it (see Fig. 
9). The proper type of dryer for 
these heavy goods is the roller 
dryer just discussed or the ordi- 
nary dry cans, if the newer type 
is not available. 


(The next installment will con- 
tinue this discussion of machinery 
and equipment, covering the fram- 
ing, calendering and finishing de- 
partments; and will also discuss the 
chemicals used in rayon piece goods 
finishing.—The Editor.) 
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Moore Speaks at Textile 
Society of Canada 


At the regular monthly meeting of 
the Textile Society of Canada, Western 
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By Simon Williams 


Bureau of Industrial Chemistry, University of Texas 


THIS ARTICLE may be prophetic. It tells in general terms some of the 

plans taking form out in Texas to use research, in a practical way, to 
aid the vital part of the cotton-textile industry which that state comprises, 
as the largest grower of its raw material. 

It will interest manufacturers throughout the industry to learn what has 
already been done in the chemical treatment of the cotton fiber, to create 
and. develop new characteristics for spinning and weaving, and what is 
planned in the way of a real plant-type spinning and weaving laboratory. 
All of this away out there where they grow the cotton, and where they now 
are seriously endeavoring to bridge a gap and erase barriers by research 
to improve the fiber and its spinning characteristics.—The Editor. 


LATE IN 19389, the Bureau of In- 
dustrial Chemistry at the Uni- 
versity of Texas initiated a pro- 
gram of cotton fiber research, aim- 
ed at developing new outlets for 
Texas cotton. In June 1941, the 
Texas legislature passed the Mof- 
fett Cotton Research Bill, appro- 
priating $250,000 for the biennial 
period of 1941-1943, with provi- 
sions for continuing biennial ap- 
propriations, for the “purposes of 
establishing cotton research facili- 
ties in Texas wherein new uses of 
cotton, cottonseed, and their prod- 
ucts, . . . may be sought out and 
discovered and made available.’ 
Why has Texas entered upon 
such a vigorous program of cotton 





fiber research? The answer should 
be obvious—survival. With world 
markets closed, Texas, which for- 
merly exported over 90 per cent of 
its crop, must find some new outlet 
for its cotton if it is to justify its 
continued existence in the cotton 
producing business, With cotton 
farm income dropping nearly one- 
half billion dollars between 1923 
and 1938; with farms, gins, oil 
mills, brokers, compresses, and 
shippers closing their businesses in 
all parts of the state, seriously af- 
fecting the social and economic 
bases upon which the state of Tex- 
as grew, the development of re- 
search for new uses of cotton. was 
inevitable. 
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Texas Studies Improvement of 


Her Cotton through Researeh 





What can research do? Whatever 
the plan of attack, it must be a 
compromise between the needs of 
Texas and the needs of the nation 
in a time of war. What are these 
needs. 

The agricultural South is now 
in a peculiar position. For the first 
time, cotton consumption promises 
to exceed cotton production in terms 
of bales, but at the same time this 
excessive demand, due to its pe- 
culiar war-time nature, has creat- 
ed a situation wherein there are 
serious shortages of the better 
staple cottons and little reduction 
in the huge surpluses of short sta- 
ple cotton. Of a consequence, pres- 
sure is being exerted to increase 
the production of the long stapled 
varieties. Paralleling this move- 
ment, our war-time agricultural 
policy, aimed at feeding and cloth- 
ing the peoples and armies of the 
United Nations, is placing pressure 
on the South to diversify its agri- 
culture, with the ever-increasing 
production of food crops. It is an 
unfortunate circumstance that in 
the cotton belt, that land best suit- 
ed to diversification is also the land 
capable of producing the best cot- 
ton. The stresses and strains. ob- 
viously are not balanced. If we com- 
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Left, apparatus for treating cotton under high pressure; right, equipment for extraction and vacuum drying 
of cotton—as used at the University of Texas in the Bureau of Industrial Chemistry : 
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plicate this picture further by vis- 
ualizing the development of indus- 
try throughout the South, increas- 
ing the competition of land and la- 
bor, we arrive at a defense problem 
of the greatest magnitude, 

Coming back once again to Tex- 
as, what can we do? Acre for acre, 
Texas is being out-produced, both 
in quality and quantity, by other 
cotton producing states. Year in 
and year out, the preponderant 
share of our crop is under 1-inch 
in staple (80.9 percent 31/32-inch 
and under, 65.9 percent 15/16-inch 
and under in the 1940-1941 sea- 
son), and it must be admitted that 
in the High Plains of Texas, which 
produces approximately one-half of 
the crop, no successful substitutes 
have been found to replace the 
short-stapled varieties which pe- 
rennially will yield a good crop. 
The fact remains outstanding that 
the domestic cotton mills, the only 
new outlet for Texas cotton, are 
not ready, psychologically or tech- 
nologically, to absorb the surplus 
portion of our crop. 

The Gulf Coast of Texas is be- 
ing industrialized and promises to 
become a great manufacturing cen- 
ter. Central and East Texas, capa- 
ble of growing large quantities of 
fine cotton, are also adapted to 
other crops and the trend is to- 
wards diversification. The one area 
in Texas that promises to remain 
predominantly a cotton producer is 
the High Plains, using Lubbock as 
a focal point. 

Let us examine this probability. 
A study of the topographical nature 
of the cotton belt will reveal that 
the Lubbock area has an outstand- 
ing advantage over every other cot- 
ton producing section in the United 
States. It is the one area which is 
completely adapted to large scale 
mechanized cotton farming. If we 
couple this with the fact that no 
satisfactory substitute is available 
for this crop, we arrive at the con- 
clusion that with careful agricul- 
tural practice involving soil con- 
servation and mechanization, Texas 
has an area capable of producing 
more cotton cheaper than any oth- 
er section of comparable size. 

Unfortunately, the quality of this 
cotton is such that it cannot as yet 
substitute for the better staple 
cottons grown elsewhere. It is there- 
fore our problem to develop a tech- 
nology capable of adapting this 











Front view of the pilot plant for the chemical treatment of cotton at the 
University of Texas, as described in the accompanying article 


West Texas cotton to any or all of 
the manifold uses for cotton lint. 
To this program the research at 
the University of Texas is dedicat- 
ed. 

How do we go about attacking a 
problem of this sort? We will il- 
lustrate our methods by telling you 
of the major research project we 
now have under way. 

One of the first problems we 
tackled involved the chemical treat- 
ment of short staple cotton in an 
effort to develop a hand character- 
istic of the Asiatic cottons now 
imported (approximately 100,000 
bales annually) for use primarily in 
the manufacture of napped goods, 
such as blankets, flannel, robing, 
etc. We have had moderate success 
with this research, but in the 
course of its development we un- 
covered a treatment that imparted 
a frictional resistance to slippage 
on the surface of each cotton hair 
far in excess of that occurring nat- 
urally and it is to the development 
of the possibilities of this proper- 
ty that we are devoting our major 
research effort. 

The reasons for the importance 
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of this property in relation to the 
increased utilization of short 
ple cotton may be briefly outlined 
as follows: 

The relation of cotton hair prop- 
erties to the yarn made of similar 
cotton, and the methods of spin- 
ning and weaving best suited to 
bring to their most effective util- 
ization the desirable properties of 
the cotton hair, have been subjects 
of intensive research for 
years. Among the _ accumulated 
data, several facts are outstanding. 
First, in analyzing fiber properties 
for cause and effect, it becomes 
obvious that the major effect of 
practically all of the physical prop- 
erties of the cotton hair 1s concern- 
ed with the nature and amount of 
surface available in a sliver, roving, 
yarn, cord, ete. Second, it is to be 
observed that as this surface is ren- 
dered more efficient in resisting 
slippage under an applied tensile 
force, the stronger the resultant 
yarn and the more versatile the 
cotton in question. Finally, it may 
be seen that up to a theoretical 
maximum, the ultimate count and 
strength of a yarn capable of be- 
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ing manufactured today from a 
given cotton, and the strength and 
character of yarn of any count from 
a given cotton, depend essentially 
on the percentage of the potential 
effective resistance to _ slippage 
which is utilized during the spin- 
ning process. 

Therefore, the factors limiting 
the ultimate count to which cotton 
of any staple length may be spun, 
and the strength and character of 
yarn of any count spun of any cot- 
ton are the effective slip-resisting 
surface properties of the individual 
fibers and the efficiency of the 
manufacturing techniques in util- 
izing these properties. As slip-re- 
sistance is increased, the effective- 
ness of the twist inserted during 
the various manufacturing proc- 
cesses is increased. Twist effective- 
ness, in turn, controls the strength 
of the yarn, the variations in 
strength exhibited by yarns of dif- 
ferent or similar counts, made from 
different or similar cottons, the 
maximum count to which any par- 
ticular type of cotton can be spun, 
the degree of absorbency of a yarn 
(important for subsequent chemi- 
cal treatment) and the elastic prop- 
erties of any yarn, 

The chemistry and chemical en- 
gineering phases of this project are 
practically complete. We have had 
a pilot plant in operation for over 
a year. Over 12 bales of cotton have 
been prepared, and cooperative 
tests have been made on a variety 
of products with mills in various 
parts of the country. We now pro- 
pose to establish a complete spin- 
ning and testing laboratory to de- 
velop the necessary technology to 
properly utilize this treated cotton 
with the minimum dislocation of 
the usual spinning procedures. 

This laboratory, for the present, 
will be confined to testing and spin- 
ning research, the weaving equip- 
ment to be added at a later date. It 
has been designed to yield a re- 
search \jaboratory in which an ex- 
treme flexibility in operation com- 
bined with a maximum of contro! 
will be insured. Equipment for 
complete fiber, yarn and fabric 
analysis will be installed, covering 
chemical and physical testing from 
the microscopic to the macroscopic 
viewpoints. 

The spinning laboratory will con- 
sist of a combination breaker and 
finisher picker with automatic feed 
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regulator; a 40-inch card with sev- 
eral special adaptations to permit 
the web to be taken off without be- 
ing condensed, or condensed into 
one to four slivers, the slivers then 
to be handled by either the cotton 
or woolen system; 4 heads of rov- 
ing; short frames of roving and 
spinning adapted to both long draft 
and conventional draft, for any 
commercial count; a special twister 
capable of operating four twists at 
one time and sufficiently heavy to 
permit a wide variety in weights. 

The entire laboratory, including 
both testing and spinning sections, 
will be air-conditioned for control 
over temperature, humidity, and 
electrical factors such as static 
electricity. 

By combining these new sections 
with the chemical and chemical en- 
gineering sections now in opera- 
tion, we propose to bring to the in- 
dustry not only a new or enhanced 
product, but also the processing 
techniques needed for its proper 
manufacture. We are enlarging our 
staff, which as a research nucleus 
will include a fiber technologist, a 
textile engineer, a textile chemist 
and a chemical engineer. Similarly, 
we are going to enlarge our pro- 
gram of chemical modification of 
the cotton fiber, in each case car- 
rying the research through the 
chemical, chemical engineering, and 
processing phases. 

In conclusion, you will note that 
in our research, we are concentrat- 
ing on the chemical modification 
of cotton lint at the University of 
Texas, utilizing spinning to evalu- 
ate our newly developed cottons. 
Out of the infinite variety of prob- 
lems facing the cotton industry, 
other agencies in Texas are attack- 
ing specific problems according to 
their facilities. Studies of political 
and economic factors affecting cot- 
ton markets have been undertaken 
by the Bureau of Business Re- 
search at the University of Texas. 
Problems involved in the utiliza- 
tion of cottonseed and its by-prod- 
ucts are being carried on at Texas 
A.&M. College, Direct spinning 
and weaving research, aimed at the 
more effective utilization of the 
cottons now produced in Texas and 
to give to the cotton mills of Texas 
a research service in this direction, 
is being developed at the textile 
college at Texas Technological Col- 
lege. This is in addition to the 





broad programs of cotton breeding, 
agricultural techniques, and insect 
control being variously carried on 
by the state-wide cotton committee 
of Texas and the Texas Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station. By these 
various means it is our hope to re- 
tain cotton as a basic agricultural 
commodity of Texas and at the 
same time better orient this cotton 
economy to the balanced agricul- 
tural program necessary for the 
South as a whole. 
—— 

New Fellowship 

Hercules Powder Company, Wilming- 
ton, Del., has announced the establish- 
ment of a fellowship, to be Known as 
the Pine Chemicals Fellowship, at 
Mellon Institute of Industrial Research 
at the University of Pittsburgh for the 
vear 1942. Dr. George B. Feild of the 
Institute will be the fellow. 

The purpose of the fellowship will 
be to develop new uses for rosins, and 
will emphasize applications of these 
materials in the war effort. The fellow- 
ship continues the company’s policy of 
expanding the uses of naval stores 
products, turpentine, pine oil, and ros- 
in, and the products which may be de- 
rived from these basic chemical ma- 
terials. 

€ 
Aralac Production to 


Be Increased 
By July or August it is expected that 


production of “Aralac”’ will be _ in- 
creased from 500,000 pounds to around 
800,000 pounds per month, according to 
James Bruce, president of Aralac, Inc. 
Enlarged production capacity was 
made necessary due to increasing de- 
mands of the textile industry. 

“Aralac” will appear in the next few 
months in sports apparel for men and 
women, coatings, woolens, men’s ho- 
siery, knitted outerwear, blankets, 
chair cushions, comforters and pillows. 
It has been used for the past two years 
in men’s and women’s fur felt hats. 

Aralac at this time is a blending fiber 
only and is not used 100 per cent in 
any field, other than as filling for com- 
forters, chair cushions and the like. Its 
resiliency permits it to be used in this 
field competitively with wool and with 
feather and down blends. 

Aralac’s Taftville plant was original- 
ly designed to produce at the rate of 
300,000 pounds per month. This produc- 
tion figure was progressively increased 
to 400,000 pounds after the first six or 
eight months of operation and two 
months later was increased to the pres- 
ent rate of 500,000 pounds a month. 
New machinery and equipment now be- 
ing installed will permit the company 
to reach the 800,000 pounds a month 
figure. 
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ATLANTA the the 
southern cotton-textile industry 


was mecea for 


and representatives of allied trades on 


May 1 and 2, when the 46th annual 
convention of the American Cotton 


Manufacturers Association brought to 
the Biltmore Hotel more than 600 dele- 
gates. [This huge crowd heard a well- 
designed program of information and 
keyed to the prevailing condi- 
tions of war and their effects upon the 
textile industry, and learned of con- 
certed and carefully laid plans for the 
strengthened continuance in behalf of 
and its products when the end 
of the current stimulus of war demands 


plans, 


cotton 


CeaASeS, 

Herman Cone, president of Proximi- 
ty Mfg. Company, 
was elected president of the 
tion for the coming year, succeeding 
William N. Banks, president of Grant- 
ville Mills, who directed the af- 
fairs of the association so ably during 


Greensboro, N. C., 


associa- 


(GaAa.) 


the past vear and planned and execut 
ed, with Secretary W. M. MeLaurine, 
the valuable and enjoyable program at 
the Atlanta meeting. (A word picture 
and biography of the new president, 
Mr. Cone, appears on page 57 of this 
issue of COTTON.) 

Hugh M. Comer, executive vice-presi- 
dent of Avondale Mills, Svlacauga, Ala.., 
was elevated to first vice-president of 
the Chap 
man, president of Inman (S. C.) Mills, 
was made second vice-president. W. M. 


association. and James A. 


McLaurine was re-elected as secretary- 


treasurer. Ellison S. MeKissick, Alice 


Mtg. Co., Kasley, S. C.. and S. M. 
tie, Woodside Cotton Mills Co.. 
ville, S. C., were added to the board of 
directors, and Ernest Rees, Elk Cotton 
Mills, Fayetteville, Tenn.: C. A. Can- 
non, Cannon Mfg. Co., Kannapolis, N. 
C.; and Norman E. Fulton Bag 
& Cotton Mills, Atlanta, Ga.. 
elected to membership on the 


> 
Pil 


Green 


KE lsas, 
were Tre- 
board. 

the 


inclusion 


A resolution, prepared by board 


of government, recommended 
in an amendment to the Southern Mill 
Rules of 1985 making allowance to the 
seller of cotton of 7 pounds per bale 
on cotton wrapped in 
This resolution be made effec 
tive after adoption by a group of other 
associations interested in cotton 
and purchase. It paves the way toward 
application of the net weight principle 
as applied to sale, for 
there is now pending in Congress the 
Fulmer bill requiring the sale of cotton 


bagging. 


Cotron 
Was to 


sule 


cotton which 


on a net weight busis., 

The two-day program in Atlanta was 
replete with stimulating and informa- 
and reports covering a 
wide range of pertinent and timely sub- 
Previous to the opening of the 
convention on Friday morning, May 1, 
Dr. Claudius T. Murchison, president 
of The Cotton-Textile Institute, 
ducted a meeting of the co-ordination 
conference of textile trade association 
executives, attended by the active heads 


tive addresses 


jects. 


COL - 


of the various trade associntions in the 
industry. 
President annual 


Robert 


the 
convention on Friday morning. 


Banks opened 





- CO. M. A. Meeting in Atlanta 


Strickland, president of the ‘Trust Co 
of Georgia, Atlantu, welcomed the visi 
tors, and the 
George M. Wright, Repu , 
lic Cotton Mills, Falls, S. Cc 
Mr. Banks then delivered the 
address of the president. The report of 
McLaurine, 


Lorm, 


response Was made 
president of 
Great 


adniiua 


the secretary-treasurer, Mr. 


furnished this vear in printed 


covered the activities of the associa 
tion in detail, and in his own address 
Mr. Banks dealt instead with matters 


of general importance. His address was 
a forceful, 


dramatic review of recent 


events, and a recounting of the con- 
tributions the textile industry has made 
and is making in the countrys war 
effort. 


meeting of the as 
alliance 
America as 


organization 


This was the first 
sociation since its with the 
National Cotton Council of 
the sixth element in that 
dedicated to the increased 
mestically-produced cotton. Mr. Banks, 
as president of the A.C.M.A., had been 
largely instrumental in effectuating the 
union and in securing the support of 
individual mills in the council’s pro- 
motion program, as well as 


use of do 


in unifying 


and those of 


the efforts of the council 
the Cotton-Textile Institute into a 
joint promotion and research program, 
and he told in detail of the 
this group and of its importance, 
pled for 
forts in providing a sound foundation 


work of 
and 


support of its ef 


continued 


of continued increased consumption of 


eotton when the eurrent war demand 


ceases. 





Three of the convention speakers. Left to right, Robert Strickland, delivering the address of welcome; George 
M. Wright, of Great Falls, S. C., responding in behalf of the visitors; and Ed Lipscomb, conducting the out- 


standing session on research and promotion for cotton on Friday afternoon 
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Top, an interested group at the promotion-research session. Left to right, 
President William N. Banks, Charles K. Everett, Virginia Jewel, and 
M. K. Horne, Jr. Below, President-Elect Herman Cone being escorted to 
the chair Saturday morning by Hugh M. Comer, first vice-president-elect 


and Past-President Robert E. Henry 


The second speaker on Friday morn- 
ing was John F. Chapman, foreign edi- 
tor of Business Week, who presented a 
brilliant analysis of the international 
war situation. He traced the develop- 
ment of the Nazi and Japanese war 
patterns, stressing the need for all-out 
production in the United States as the 
decisive factor for victory, and predict- 
ed the most important developments in 
the war strategy will come within the 
next few weeks. 


Session on Promotion and Research 


William P. Witherow, president of 
Blaw-Knox Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
and president of the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers, was the final 
speaker on Friday morning. He dis- 
cussed general economic affairs in re- 
lation to the war effort, and affected 
by it, and cited the contributions being 
made by industrial management and 
labor in the war program. 

Traditionally, Friday afternoon at 
the American association convention is 


78 


given over to entertainment and sports. 
This year, President Banks decided, in 
view of war conditions, to eliminate 
any formalized program of entertain- 
ment, and arranged instead for Friday 
afternoon a session on promotion and 
research in behalf of cotton, and this 
was a most informative and encourag- 
ing program. In opening it, Mr. Banks 
stressed the importance of research 
and promotion, declaring these to be 
essential handmaidens of success in re- 
taining the prevailing increased con- 
sumption of cotton. He is convinced 
that through an intelligent program of 
research and promotion, consumption 
by the mills of this country can within 
a few years be developed to cover the 
entire cotton crop of this country. He 
told of how the programs of The Cot- 
ton-Textile Institute and the National 
Cotton Council of America had, during 
the past year or so, been co-ordinated 
into a strengthened, joint compaign of 
promotion and research, and turned the 
meeting over to Ed Lipscomb, director 





of domestic consumption of the coun- 
cil, who handled the remainder of the 
afternoon’s program. 

Mr. Lipscomb presented four special- 
ists connected with the joint council- 
institute program of research and pro- 
motion: M. K. Horne, Jr., director of 
research of the council, who told of the 
work in fundamental and scientific re- 
search in behalf of extended and im- 
proved uses of cotton being carried on 
by the Cotton Research Council at the 
Mellon Institute and elsewhere; and 
John T. Wigington, director of re- 
search of the institute, who, with head- 
quarters at Clemson, S. C., is co-ordi- 
nating research efforts and setting up 
a clearing house of information on re- 
search activities and methods which 
will serve the mills more specifically 
from the practical manufacturing 
standpoint. 

Miss Virginia Jewel, fashion director 
of the institute and council, suceinctly 
described the work of her department 
in the field of fashion, demonstrating 
that this work is concretely and tangi- 
bly serving the industry in the field 
of fashion, and citing instances to show 
that this phase of the work is operated 
on a sound, dollars-and-cents value ba- 
sis. Charles K. Everett, director of 
merchandising of the institute, discuss- 
ed specifically plans for National Cot- 
ton Week, May 15-23, presenting to the 
association one of the presentations in 
behalf of this annual event that is pre- 
pared for retailers throughout the na- 
tion in stimulating participation in Na- 
tional Cotton Week and in making it 
of the fullest practical value to the dis- 
tributing as well as the producing 
trades. 

Discussing the broad phases of the 
program of promotion, Mr. Lipscomb 
described the current campaign in de- 
tail, providing each delegate with a 
“kit” including the literature and ad- 
vertising material being used, such as 
reproductions of the advertisements 
appearing this summer in leading na- 
tional fashion and home magazines 
stressing the characteristics and vir- 
tues of cotton. This campaign, empha- 
sizing the features of cotton which give 
cotton fabries freshness and cleanli- 
ness, is keyed to a slogan “Cotton 
Freshness for Fighting Trim”’. 

Mr. Lipscomb described how, in the 
face of unprecendented demand and 
consumption of cotton now existing as 
a direct and an indirect result of the 
war, it is essential that the industry 
operate an intelligent campaign that 
will retain these newly and easily 
found markets in the days when the 
impetus of war uses and spending, 
with the concomitant shortages of oth 
er materials, will have disappeared. He 
submitted the program and plans of 
the joint council-institute work as the 
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means of achieving this, and presented 
indisputable evidence calling for the 
unqualified and enthusiastic support of 
it by the mills, along with the other 
elements in the industry. 


Annual Banquet Friday Evening 


The annual banquet of the associa- 
tion, the only scheduled entertainment 
for the whole group, was held on Fri- 
day evening, at the Atlanta Athletic 
Club. The delegates were transported 
to and from the hotel by special buses. 
President Banks was toastmaster. The 
only speaker was Dr. Pierce Harris, 
pastor of the First Methodist Chureh 
of Atlanta, who delivered an outstand- 
ingly interesting and stimulating in- 
spirational address. Plantation music 
and entertainment was provided by an 
all-negro cast and orchestra, and many 
of the delegates enjoyed dancing after 
the banquet program, 

Usually, the final session of the con- 
vention on Saturday morning is pri- 
marily a business meeting, for the 
transaction of the routine affairs of 
the association, but this time, the asso- 
ciation officers provided an exception- 
ally fine set of addresses by distin- 
cuished figures in the industry. The 
first was by Dr. Murchison, president 
of The Cotton-Textile Institute, who 
gave a brief report on developments in 
Washington as regards their effects on 
the mills. He said that out of the wel- 
ter of orders and regulations emanat- 
ing from Washington, it seems clear 
that certain national policies are being 
pretty well formulated with respect to 
prices, profits, labor and agriculture, 
and that problems from here on will 
be largely administrative rather than 
executive. He felt that there will be 
ways effected to stabilize conditions in 
these several fields that will be indi- 
rect rather than resorting to further 
specifie laws. 

There’ are three particular situations 
which Dr. Murchison cited as examples 
of the effective interest and work of 
the industry’s representatives in Wash- 
ington. One of these is the provision 
under the Walsh-Healey act prohibiting 
the employment of females under 18 
years of age in the production of gov- 
ernment contracts. Dr. Murchison 
pointed out this provision was made in 
a time of serious unemployment, and 
in an effort to spread work. and that 
currently steps are being taken that 
should shortly recognize the emergency 
Situation, particularly the shortage of 
labor in cotton-textile plants, so that 


“employment of girls 16 and 17 years of 


age will be possible on government or- 
ders, conforming to the regulations of 
the wage-and-hour act, whose prohibi 
tion applies to employees under 16 
years of age. The second point is the 
difficulty, under present requirements 
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A group enjoying one of the many stories told by Colonel William D. 
Anderson in the lighter side of his address at the Saturday morning ses- 
sion. Left to right, Walter S. Montgomery, Gerrish H. Milliken, Majo 


Lewis of Philadelphia, Marshall C. 
Wright, of Great Falls, S. C. 

for time-and-one-half pay for em- 
ployees who desire to spend more than 
the statutory 40 hours per week in the 
plant in order to learn how to run bet- 
ter jobs, and Dr. Murchison indicated 
the possibility of some early relief 
from the restrictions on this point. 
Thirdly, he called attention to the pres- 
ent lack of protection to sub-contrac- 
tors on government business. Many in- 
dustries, such as cotton mills, he point 
ed out, have converted the larger pro- 
portion of their capacity to government 
and war work without being the prime 
contractors with the government, act- 
ing instead as_ sub-contractors for 
prime suppliers who do have the con- 
tract. The total amount of this sub- 
contracting work, he said, would easi- 
lv run well over $70,000,000,000 ; these 
sub-contractors are without the pro- 
tection against cancellation which is 
given the prime contractors through 
which their products go to the govern- 
ment. Dr. Murchison feels that soon, 
some such protection will be given the 
sub-contractor against the time, at the 
termination of the war effort, to pre- 
vent demoralization of the situation at 
that time. 

William D. Anderson, chairman of 
Bibb Manufacturing Company, Macon, 
Ga., past president of the American 
Cotton Manufacturers Association, and 
recognized as the industry’s outstand- 
ing orator, spoke on the Saturday 
morning program following Dr. Mur- 
chison. Regaling the audience with 
countless southern stories, Mr. Ander- 
son concluded with a dramatic and 
stirring oration on the spirit of Ameri- 
ca which brought the entire audience 
spontaneously to its feet in respect and 
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Stone, of Gainesville, and George M 


appreciation as he concluded. 

W. M. McLaurine, secretary-treasur- 
er of the association. was scheduled on 
the Saturday morning program for an 
address on industrial and public rela 
tions. During the last year, Mr. Me 
Laurine has devoted a majver portio! 
of his time and efforts to the building 
of a program of public-industrial rela 
tions for the industry, and his pre 
pared address was a thorough and com 
prehensive discussion of the subject 
and of the program. Due to the short- 
ness of time, Mr. MeLaurine spoke 
very briefly, and Mr. Banks announced 
that his prepared address has been 
sent to the membership and that it is 
available to anyone interested, at the 
association’s offices, 1206 Liberty Life 
Building, Charlotte, N. © 

In the election of officers, the final 
item of business on the program, Rob 


ert E. Henry presented the report of 
the nominating committee, which was 
accepted with the election results 

nounced at the beginning of this story 


Herman Cone’s first othielal act as 


president of the association was to re 
ognize Fuller FE. Callaway, Jr., who in 
behalf of the association, presented to 
Retiring President Banks a handsome 
silver bowl as a token of esteem and 
appreciation from the membership to 
him for his willing. effective service as 
its president. 

There was only a small contingent 
of ladies at the convention. They at 
tended the annual banquet, and were 
riven a tea at Brookhaven Country 
Club on Friday afternoon and a bridge 
party on Saturday morning, by a com 
mittee of local ladies under the chair 


manship of Mrs. T. M. Forbes 
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Alabama Men Cover Weaving and 
Slashing: Hear Sherman Rogers 





AN INSPIRATIONAL ADDRESS by Sherman Rogers, and a brief but 

meaty discussion on several problems relating to slashing and 
weaving, featured the, spring meeting of the Alabama Textile Operat- 
ing Executives, held in Langdon Hall, at Alabama Polytechnic Insti- 
tute, Auburn, Ala., on Saturday morning, April 25. This organization, 
youngest of the open-forum discussion groups in the cotton-textile in- 
dustry, is headed by Frank K. Petrea, superintendent, Samoset Cotton 
Mills, Talladega, Ala., as general chairman, and Ben H. Crawford, as- 
sistant professor of textiles at Auburn, as secretary-treasurer. At the 
meeting last month, there was a good attendance of Alabama and Geor- 


gia superintendents and overseers. 


The discussion period was ably led, with Fred F. Phillips, vice- 
president, Buck Creek Cotton Mills, Siluria, Ala., conducting the ses- 
sion on slashing, and T. H. Floyd, superintendent, Tallassee (Ala.) 
Mills, leading the weaving discussion. 


The first slashing question was, “At 
what place on the slasher does the 
most stretch occur? What can be done 
to obtain a uniform stretch or elastici- 
ty in sized yarn when a difference in 
stretch from end to end on the same 


©3939 


warp occurs? 


Stretch on Slashers 


“We get our greatest stretch be- 
tween the stretch control roll (on the 
new high-speed slasher) and the deliv- 
ery roll,” reported Oliver Smith, of 
Pepperell Mfg. Co., Opelika, Ala., “with 
no stretch at all between the delivery 
roll and the loom beams, and a slight 
stretch in the section beams. Our total 
stretch between the stretch control 


Report and photos by Robert W. Philip. 


roll and the delivery roll is 1.8 per 
cent.” Mr. Smith added that this is a 
positively-driven machine. He had 
made no tests on stretch without the 
positive drive. 

Chairman Phillips brought out that 
it seems to be general opinion that the 
createst stretch comes between the last 
roll in the size box and the face of the 
cylinder, and said the idea had been 
udvanced that the yarn, being wet 
there, is subject to more stress and 
stretch than elsewhere. He said this 
point was academic, because it would 
be difficult to measure stretch at this 
point. 

J. QO. Bolt, overseer of slashing, 
Lanett (Ala.) Division of the West 
Point Mfg. Co., was called on, but said 
he eould add nothing further to the 








discussion; that it is between the size 
box and delivery roll that he gets the 
ereatest stretch. W. B. Kitchings, Ala- 
bama Mills, Ine., concurred and, tak- 
ing up the likely causes of undue and 
uneven stretch, said,“the section beams 
might be out of line, or the spooling 
equipment may be causing it, or faulty 
spinning’; that if uneven stretch shows 
up on the slasher it must have been 
caused in some previous process, such 
as in the spinning, or from such a thing 
as section beams dragging or “loping”. 
In trying to even up the tension in the 
warp he said they go all the way back 
to the spinning from the warpers, 
checking up on the tension, looking out 
for beam arbors being bent out of line, 
etc. 

“In other words,’ summarized Mr. 
Phillips, “your idea is that it cannot 
be controlled at the slasher; it is a 
matter of going back to the beginning. 
I think we are generally agreed that 
stretch cannot be controlled on the 
slasher as far as the individual ends 
are concerned and that it is a matter 
of going back to the preparation of the 
varn.”’ 


Three-Cylinder Slashers 


The next question asked, ‘“‘What re- 
sults have you obtained in the weave 
room or the slasher room by using a 
third cylinder on your slasher?’ This 


referred to the installation of an addi- 





Left to right, T. H. Floyd, of Tallassee, who led the weaving discussion at Auburn; Fred F. Phillips, of Siluria, 
chairman of the slashing discussion; Ben H. Crawford, of Auburn textile school, the secretary-treasurer; and 
Sherman Rogers, of Birmingham, who delivered the principal address 
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tional 7-foot or 5-foot cylinder to the 
drying portion of the conventional two- 
eylinder slasher. 

Calvin Tal- 


results from the addi- 


Warren. 


lassee Mills on 


reporting for 


tion of a third cylinder, said the out- 
standing effect was an increase in pro- 
duction; “we were able to increase the 
ounces dried per minute from 95 to 142, 
an increase of approximately 49.5 per 
cent. Our slashers now run as high as 
60 yards a minute. We found that in 
ecnnection with third 
re-condi- 


installing the 


evlinder it was necessary to 
tion the machine all over, line and level 
it, and install ball bearings: we would 


have been unable to get to the higher 
without 


“Immediately 


speed these improvements. 
after we put on the 
third cylinder and went to the higher 
speed we had some difficulty with over- 
dried warps, and later we had diffi 
culty with over-sized yarns after the 
machines had been speeded up, but aft- 
er adjusting the size mix and the mois- 
ture content we 
sults.” 


have gotten 
that 
meant the yarn had stayed on 


good re- 
He explained “over-dried 
warps” 
the cylinder too long and that “over- 


sized warps” came before the immer 
sion roll and squeeze roll had been re 
care of the 


numbers 


conditioned to take 
Situation. Their 


from 5s to 27s. 


new 
Varn run 
Tallas- 


report by Say- 


Mr. Floyd, superintendent at 
see, supplemented this 
“hefore we 
third 


Was all 


ing that, 
putting on the 
Slasher room 


speeded up by 

evlinder, the 
acute bottleneck 
in our production and that is why we 
went into the matter. As Mr. Warren 
said, we found after we into it 


that we had to make a lot of improve 


went 


increasing the quality of the 


work from the warpers, improving the 


mens, 


size mix, and many other improve 


ments ; 
the third eylinder we had to do better 
work all of the way through.” He said 


in other words, in putting on 


he felt the third-cylinder job would be 
justified through the improvements it 
required along this line, independent of 
the increase in production it produced. 


“At our Pell City plant on blue den- 


ims, we put on a third cylinder, and 
now have two 5-foot and one 7-foot 
cylinders,” reported Joe Hyde, superin- 


tendent of weaving for Avondale Mills, 
“and we increased the slasher produc- 
tion by about 10 


vards a minute, or 


oo lg per cent.” 

Mr. Phillips asked whether 
present had added the third 
on work in the range of 50s warp, in 
order to develop the point of whether 
the advantages gained on coarser num- 
bers would counts in the 
range of 30s to 40s this 
group, were thought of as being “fine 
numbers”. Emmet Warren, assistant 
vice-president, Avondale Mills, 


anyone 


evlinder 


apply to 
which, to 


said 








On the front row in this group at the 


they had never applied it on their finer 
they felt 
gain anything from it on warps of 40s 


numbers as they would not 


varn and finer, because ‘‘yvou must run 
the slasher just fast enough to dry it, 
and there is not so mueh to be gained 
therefore on the finer numbers unless, 
of course. dealing with 


Vou are vers 


high In connection with 


the Pell 


sley warps.” 


(itv installation reported by 


Mr. Hyde, Mr. Warren made the fur 
ther point that it Was necessary tor 
them to install good instruments on 


the cooking kettles and size boxes, and 
this had produced improved results for 
them. Mr. Hyde said they had tried a 
third cylinder on 30s warp but had par 
with the selvages rol! 


ticular trouble 


ing at the higher speed 


Changing Size Formula for 
Heavier Warp 


There was a brief discussion on 
the third question, “What changes have 
to be made in size formulas and slash- 
er set-up when changing from fine and 
medium count to coarse yarn?” Stuart 
McRae, of the Alexander City plant of 
Mills, 
this, and said they 
but had gone to the third evlinder ap- 


Phillips 


Avondale was asked to discuss 


had no fine varns, 
whether 
had 
explained 


asked 


plication. Mr. 
size formula been 


Mr. MeRae 
mix the size for 


any change in 


necessary, and 
that they 


eral Slashers in a 


their sev 


eommon kettle, and 


had made no change, but that if they 
had had individual kettles for each 
slasher they probably would have 


made some adjustments in the formula. 
They apply about 10 to 12 
size on 11.25s and 16.25s 
Warren expressed the opinion that if a 


per cent 


warp. Mr. 


mill went from 30s to 10s warp it 


would be make some 


changes in the formula: otherwise the 


necessary to 


warp would have too much starch in 


it. Herbert H. Hughes, superintendent, 
Swift Mfg. Company, Columbus, 
was called on, and said his mill is reg- 


Ga.. 


ularly on colored, coarse numbers, but 
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A uburn meeting “a7re St¢ i, ePrTrernme 
right, Herbert H. Hughes, superintendent, Swift Manufacturing Co., Co 
lumbus, Ga., and some of his men 


that recently they have been producing 
varns still coarser, and 

that on the white. coarser warps 
finds it necessary to use 4a ttle less 


concentration of the star 
is a difference in the take-1 

starch. He explained that on “wet sets 
(Slashing dyed varn) it is necessa 


use more starch than on gre vari 


Joe Hyde said once he was running 


22s and 158 warps, and 


starch rc) 1th) 


put “> 44) pounds O] 


lons of water for the vs, he 


ro pounds ot starch Ot} the 3s { 


a 


der Tr (reat (iT) rhe SAimne percentage 


S1Ze 


»4 | ; | | 
lf havent fooled aro 


slasher room much.” said 


Fe T: 
ae | < 


. | 
line 


tllassee, “hut I hh} K this ~ ius 
» a great many other questions 
~ hard to answer. ‘The mount of 


stareh that Will work With 


pound will not work \ 
have Vel Ta be en es Trie 
} + 


that wasnt ‘the best in the 


Chairman Phillips declared that re 
changed conside 


eently his mill had 


able production onto coarser ~ 
for defense production, and 
trary to the opinions expressed at the 
meeting, he had not vet 


change in the size formula 
fessed that perhaps he might be torce 
to change due to too much 
shedding and excessive use of star 
but for the present he was making nh 


change. 


Methods of Cleaning Looms 


Pal 
— 
— 
¢ 


In opening the discussion 
ing, Mr. Floyd 


question : “Do you blow off or by other 


presented as the first 
means clean your looms with the warps 
in them? Give system employed: how 
often cleaned ; does your system reduce 


fire hazard: and do you have excessive 


oil spots due to cleaning wien the 
loom is running?’ 

George Harris, production manager, 
Fairfax (Ala.) Mill Division of West 
Point Mfg. Co.. reported that on their 
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double-beam towel looms, they clean 
off by air once every 8 hours with the 
warps in the loom, and when the 
ground warp runs out they clean the 
loom off with mineral spirits. He ex- 
plained most of their goods are later 
bleached so that by using a good 
grease-remover the problem of oil 
spots is not especially serious with 
them. 

Mr. Floyd declared that in his opin- 
ion a mill should endeavor to keep a 
loom clean all of the time—clean 
enough to where it will stay clean, so 
that when a fire breaks out it will not 
spread to the next loom. He admitted 
he saw several smiles in the audience 
at this statement, but declared it 
Should be an objective to work to. 

Answering a question, Mr. Harris 
said they stop off the loom being 
cleaned on their S-hour blow-off. L. D. 
Sayers said, “I do not believe you 
should have to stop them off; you 
should keep your looms clean enough 
so you can clean them while they are 
running, and I believe you ean do this 
provided vou teach the fellow how to 
blow them off. Yes, that will cost more 
money, but I believe you will get it 
back in reduction of fire hazard and 
oli consumption and cleaner and better 
work, and I think it would be money 
well spent. I believe if you can keep 
a spinning frame clean that you should 
be able to keep a loom clean.” He add- 
ea that another important thing is to 
instruct the oilers how to lubricate the 
loom properly. 

H. G. Hodge, overseer of weaving. 
Muscogee Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ga., was 
called on, and said they are continually 
fighting the loom cleaning problem but 
haven't got it solved. He said they have 
less size on the warps on their towel 
looms and have less trouble cleaning 
them than on the ticking looms. 

George Harris reported they have 
one cleaner for 180 looms. Mr. Hodge 
said they have 60 looms to a cleaner, 
and clean once each shift. Mr. Vickers 
of Avondale Mills, Alexander City, re- 


ported the use of women for blowing 
off, and they clean once every 8S hours 
on two shifts but do not clean or blow 
off on the third shift, and that a man 
mops off the loom when the warp runs 
out. On Draper heavy duck looms, re- 
ported W. L. Underwood, overseer of 
weaving at Shawmut (Ala.) Division, 
West Point Mfg. Co., they let the weav- 
ers blow out the drop wires every 8 
hours, and when the warp runs out the 
loom gets a good cleaning, and on the 
C. & K. looms “we fan them off and 
mop them off.” Bb. E, Willingham, over- 
seer of weaving, Lanett (Ala.) Divi- 
sion of the company, reported that, “we 
blow off about once every 8 hours, and 
do not stop the loom to do it. We have 
120 narrow looms and 100 wide looms 
to the cleaner.” 


Increasing Life of Shuttles 


The next weaving question read: 
“What should be the life of a shuttle, 
expressed in loom hours, on 82-inch E 
Model Draper looms running three 
shifts on medium weight fabrics? What 
can be done to increase the life of a 
shuttle? What has been your experi- 
ence in using a long straight-edge 
reaching from one end-lay plate to the 
other end-lay plate when lining looms?” 

Mr. Golden, of Pepperell Mfg. Co., 
Opelika, Ala., reported a test on 30- 
inch E Model looms on pillow tubing. 
On one section of 88 looms, keeping an 
accurate record of the shuttles used 
over a 26-week period, he found the 
average life to be 4,058 hours. He ex- 
plained that on this section there were 
5 looms that didn’t use any shuttles 
during the test period, and some others 
used as high as 10 shuttles, The break- 
down of the test showed that: 


% of the shuttles 
% of the shuttles 


» looms used 


5.7 
"0 looms used 22.7 


52 looms used 36.5% of the shuttles 
16 looms used 18.2% of the shuttles 
10 looms used 11. 4% of the shuttles 
” looms used 
~ looms used 
l loom used 


2.3% of the shuttles 
o% of the shuttles 
1<%, of the shuttles 


. > 





At Auburn. The three figures at left are Ben Bailey, of Frank G. North, 
Inc.; B. W. Whorton, superintendent, Dixie Cotton Mills Company, La- 
Grange, Ga.; and B. E. Willingham, overseer of weaving, Lanett Mill Di- 
vision, West Point Mfg. Company, Lanett, Ala. . oo. ie 
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Mr. Golden said, on the subject of in- 
creasing shuttle life, that they do not 
let the fixers put pasteboard behind 
the box plates. The second hand only 
‘an write an order for a new shuttle, 
and they have a head loom fixer who 
checks each loom to see that it is in 
proper condition before a new shuttle 
is allowed to be put in a loom. 

“The life of a shuttle depends on 
how it is put in,’ said Joe Hyde. “In 
part of our mills we have the looms 
lined, play taken out of the rocker 
shaft, put on new race boards, line up 
the parallel blocks, take the back box 
off and dress it up with emery cloth. 
That will give a longer life to the shut- 
tle. The second hand inspects every 
shuttle, and has the loom lined up be- 
fore he gives an order for a new shut- 
tle.’ He reported a shuttle consump- 
tion of .8 shuttle per year, 120 hours 
a week operation. Mr. Golden brought 
out that bad reeds cut down on the life 
of the shuttle, and recommended care- 
ful inspection of reeds, not only upon 
receipt from the supplier, but after 
they have run a while as well. 

Louis Burke, of Muscogee Mfg. Co., 
reported a test on 224 looms with 8% 
inch quills, and found an average shut- 
tle life of 5,800 hours. He said when 
they changed to a larger shuttle they 
overhauled the looms thoroughly. Mr. 
Floyd asked Mr. Burke whether in go- 
ing from the S-inch to the 8%-inch 
quill he experienced any more trouble 
with broken quills and broken filling. 
Mr. Burke said they did have more dif- 
ficulty on these points with the larger 
quill, but did not know whether this 
was due to the change, or to the quali- 
tv of the quill being used. 

B. E. Willingham reported complete 
satisfaction at Lanett with the use of 
the long straight-edge, which he said 
was developed by Professor Crawford 
at Auburn, in lining looms. He report- 
ed an average life of 3,200 loom hours 
on shuttles on wide looms, and 4,800 
hours on 32-inch looms. He keeps a rec- 
ord of the shuttle use on each section, 
but declared, “we have just a few that 
wear out; most of them are broken.” 

The question of greater quill and fill- 
ing breakage with the 8%-inch quill 
was brought up, and it seemed to be 
the general opinion that since the loom 
in which this larger shuttle is usually 
run operates at a higher speed, it is 
this higher speed that produces the in- 
creased breakage rather than the size 
of the quill and shuttle. 

At the conclusion of the practical 
discussion, the meeting heard a stimu- 
lating address on current conditions by 
Sherman Rogers, author, economist 
and industrial relations counselor, now 
residing in Birmingham, Ala., on the 
subject of current and prospective na- 
tional and international developments. 
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Looms Changed to War Fabries: 


Other WPB Textile Directives 


THE TEXTILE 

felt further 
of the 
eontre: on 
action of 


INDUSTRY 
drastie 


in April 
direct 
War program 
three 


and government 
fronts. One was the 
WPB, under its program of 
converting industry to war production, 
in directing the cotton-textile industry 
to convert a substantial part of its ¢a- 


pacity from Civilian to military pro- 
duction. Another was the restriction 
placed on production of critical ma- 


included 
kinds. The 
establishment, by OPA, of price ceil- 
ings on practically all types of cotton 
goods not previously covered by sched- 


chinery, which textile equip- 


ment of all third was the 


ules, 


Loom Conversion Ordered 


The 
rected 


WPB Limitation Order 
the cotton 


L-99 di 
mills to convert spe- 
cified percentages of looms producing 
a long list 


used in 


of cotton fabrics commonly 
clothing and the home to the 


production of bag osnaburg and bag 
Sheetings. The order was issied on 


April 
to bag osnaburg, within from 30 to 60 
date of the order, of 20 
the which on Feb- 
ruary 2S were operating on the follow- 


2U, and requires the conversion 
days of the 


per cent of looms 
ing goods: bed ticking, cottonades and 
Suiting coverts, colored yarn suitings 
(other than cottonades, suiting coverts 


and whipcords), denims, 
pin checks, hickory stripes, ete., dra- 
pery, upholstery and fabrics, 


turkish terry towels 


pin stripes, 
tapestry 


and woven and 


toweling, huck, damask, and Jacquard 
and toweling—and 100 
per cent of all looms operating on Os- 
naburg of that is, 
all looms producing any kind of osna- 


woven towels 


any construction ; 


burg must now produce the bag osna- 
burgs specified in the order. 


Order L-99 further directs the con- 
version, to bag sheetings, of 40 per 


cent of all looms operating, on Febru- 
outing flannels, nap 
fabrics canton flannels, 
flannels and blankets, and 
soft-filled sheetings, 50 per cent of all 
looms operating on Class C 


ary 2S. on other 


ped except 
work shirt 
sheetings, 
and 100 per cent of all looms operating 
on Class A and B sheetings. 

The percentages were calculated for 
1942, 
were operating on the fabrics listed for 
conversion. The percentages apply to 
all the regardless of the fact 
that some of them may have been en- 
February 28 in the produc- 
tion of preference-rated civilian or mil- 


looms which on February 2s, 


looms 


gaged on 


effects . 


itary fabrics. The conversion program 
is designed to increase the present rate 
of annual production of osnaburg from 
265,000,000 yards to 660,000,000 yards, 
and the bag sheetings production from 
458,000,000 yards to $55,500,000 yards. 
the 


These 
program camoutlage 


fabrics are needed in war 


for, sand bags. 
food 


much of 


agricultural bags. 
the burlap suppl) 


from India, coupled with ever-increas- 


cloth, and and 


Loss of 


ing military needs, has created a short- 


age of these materials. 

In explaining the order, Frank L. 
Walton, deputy chief of the textile, 
clothing and leather branch of WPB, 


said WPB 
dealing 


issue additional orders 
with essential civilian 
fabrics, and mills required under these 


will 


SOOT) 


forthcoming orders to manufacture spe- 
ecified essential civilian fabries will be 
regarded by WPB as having converted 


to war production. 


Machinery Sale Control 
Mr. Walton said a recently-completed 
WPB the cotton-tex- 
tile showed that as of Feb- 
ruary 28, 1942, 74 per cent of the mills 
(601 out of a total of S15) 


survey of entire 


industry 


had defense 


orders. The survey further showed that 


34.3 per cent of the total production 
of the weaving millS was on defense 


orders, as was 40.1 per cent of the to 
tal production of the yarn mills. An 
additional 3 per cent for 


by defense orders placed between Feb 


is accounted 


ruary 28 and April 21. Order L-99 con- 
verts an additional 12.9 per cent of the 
capacity to 
bringing the figure up to 50.27 per cent. 


weaving defense orders, 


Orders are being prepared to assure 


military and essential civilian supplies 
which will require 38.1 per cent of the 
total output of the 


weaving mills, 


which added to the 50.27 per cent 
brings the defense percentage up to 
88.37 per cent. The plan worked out 


calls for increasing the production of 
the 9.045,.000,000 
square yards produced in 1959 to 14,- 
000,000,000 in 1942 15.000, 000,000 
in 1943. The plan contemplates fabrics 


cotton fabrics trom 


and 


with minimum picks and made, when- 
ever possible, full width of the looms, 
to secure more square yards. It is now 
planned, Mr. Walton said, “to expand 
production schedules to secure a larger 
vardage—in cooperation with the in- 
dustry committee and several technical 
up for this pur- 
pose in each section of the industry. 
WPB Limitation Order L-S3, affect- 


committees to be set 
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ing production of critical industria! 
machinery, covers textile manufactur- 
and 
kinds. It 
April 9. 
sequently 


ing finishing machinery of all 
was originally made effective 
the restrictions were sub 
until May 15. It 


prohibits the acceptance of orders fo! 


and 


removed 


and the delis 
WPB 


Approved or- 


the equipment covered. 


ery of such equipment, without 
approval, after May 15. 
ders 


curement 


are those from government pro 


agencies and for use on war 


contracts 
Price Ceilings Extended 


OPA 
plication of price ceilings to all carded 


On April 25, announced 


+} QT 
LLie ap 


vray and finished cotton goods not 
previously covered by schedules. This 
order was made effective as of May 4 


A base pricing period from July 21 


1941 to August 15, 1941 was establish 
ed. A “weighted averaze price” in e! 
fect during the base period, to be ad 


justed by the “escalator” 


Drovision Al 


t} nrie a rit 
i i¢? ppi ite {>i Siti 


lowing for changes in 


cotton, will be the basis of the cellings. 


Iexceptions to the order include prod 


ucts subject to other maximum pri 


regulation: products consisting to the 


extent of oO per cent or more Dj 


weight, after weaving and before fin- 


combed eoTtTton 


ishing or fabrication, of 


yarn; or products in which either the 
the filling 


eorton 


warp or consists wholly of 


combed yarments: color 


fabrics 


varn; 
finished 
for 


ed-yarn or 


predom 


nantly used upholstery or dra 


peries; gauze bandage, adhesive tape, 


and related medical supplies; fabri 
less than 6 inches in width after wea\ 
ing and before finishing or fabri 


any 


cation; woven tickings heavier than 
£95 yards per pound and not in weaves 
requiring a Jacquard loom; and tire 
fabrics. 

Other than these exemptions, the en 
tire production of the industry not pre 
viously controlled is included in the 
order. 


a 


U. S. Rubber Company to 
Sell Rayon in South America 


United Rubber Company, 
Rockefeller New York City, 
has added a department to handle sales 
of rayon in the and 
markets, it been an 


States 
Center, 

Central South 

American has 


Boos. head of the 


nounced by L. C. 


company’s export division. The move 
took place because of the simultaneous 
curtailment in the export of manufac 
tured rubber and the 
an already established organization in 


handle distribution 


coods need for 
Latin America to 
of rayon already allocated there. John 
director of for U 
Ltd.. will direct 


sales 


I>). Clarke, as 
S. Rubber Export Co.., 
activities with August W. Kops as ray 


on sales manager. 
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War’s Insatiable 
Appetite Realized 
WHEN IT WAS indicated early in the 
vear that cotton-textile production 
for 1942 was likely to reach approxi- 
mately 12,500,000,000 square yards, one 
would have thought that would suffice 
for any thinkable demands. In spite 
of such astounding rate, the past month 
found government officials dissatisfied 
over the production available for fur- 
thering war activities. 

When the government called for bids 
on 351,300,000 yvards of cotton fabrics 
on March 31 and the response was far 
short of this amount, it was realized 
not only that an insatiable demand ex- 
isted but that heroic measures would 
be necessary to cope with the situa- 
tion. Here was an order of historic sig- 
nificance by itself, precipitated upon 
an already congested manufacturing 
program. This procurement program 
has few precedents. 

This situation put a new burden up- 
on government and the industry. The 
problems of government agencies were 
manifold, embracing various phases of 
control from raw cotton and goods pro- 
duction to efforts against inflation. 
Those of the cotton manufacturing in- 
dustry were to speed production and 
co-operate so far as possible with the 
government for all-out war effort. 


Over-All Program 
Besets Washington 


Requests of the government for tre- 
mendous amounts of goods offered 
manufacturers both prolonged activity 
and the highest prices for a great many 
years. On the other hand the govern- 
ment was concerned with efforts to 
avert the tremendous excess ¢osts of 
the previous World War through in- 
flation and at the same time to insure 
the vast production schedules essential] 
to the successful prosecution of the 
present war. 

It was estimated authoritatively that 
an excess purchasing power of 12 to 15 
billion dollars will result from a Nna- 
tional income of $110,000,000,000 in 
1942. The office of OPA around the 
middle of April reported that “we are 
in the early stages of a serious infla- 
tionary spiral’ which can be stopped 
“only one way: an effective, wide-scale 
government program to _ stabilize 
prices.” 

Concurrently, the information from 
Washington indicated that broad 
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changes in the program for cotton 
goods were under consideration. a com- 
prehensive plan for control of prices 
from the cotton grower through to the 
ultimate consumer was being studied. 
In this situation, however, a variety of 
complicated circumstances were faced 
and some of these were the consequence 
of previous government regulation. 


Factors in price 
to be reconciled 

From the outset of the National Deo- 
fense program in June of 1940, the cot- 
ton manufacturing industry has exhib- 
ited to the utmost a spirit of co-opera- 
tion with government. Thus it opposed 
strongly the suggestions that the gov- 
ernment should requisition looms for 
the production of military and defense 
goods. The industry was not directly 
responsible for conditions that brought 
dissatisfaction this spring and it was 
felt that drastic interference through 
such measures as requisitioning would 
hamper co-operation rather than im- 
prove deliveries of goods. 

Dissatisfaction derived from difficul- 
ties with the large orders for duck and 
the lack of bids for the 351,000,000 
vards of cloth on March 31. The duck 
situation long ago was improving with- 
out drastic regulation, however, and 
undersubsecription of the big March or- 
der was ascribed in the trade to the 
control policies on raw cotton. 

For the first time in many years, 
the government this spring asked for 
increased cotton production. The mar- 
ket had become very bullish, mean- 
time, and the price of raw cotton un- 








@ New sport shirt in Teca Point, a pin- 
checked worsted-type woven with Eastman 
crimped acetate rayon for extra resistance to 
crushing and wrinkling. Fabric from L. & E. 
Stirn. Photo, courtesy Tennessee Eastman 
Corporation é : . ; ; : , , 


der the basis of regulation for goods 
by the cost of raw material was the 
crux of the stabilization effort, along 
with the wage levels. The movement 
of available cotton is another crucial 
element in the all-out effort. 

Instead of loom requisitioning, the 
trade suggested a way to facilitate fur- 
ther the co-operation of the industry 
through drastic changes in the govern- 
ment set-up, notably establishment of 
an authority with power to require de- 
livery of raw cotton in quantities need- 
ed, whether held by Federal agency, 
merchant or farmer. With cotton as- 
sured, it was the opinion that mills 
would be able to offer and provide full 
deliveries requested. 


New Significance 
for Cotton Week 

Writing of these comments is neces- 
sarily done well in advance of publi- 
cation and drastic changes may already 
have transpired through government 
effort at reconciliation of the various 
divergent elements. It was apparent, 
Withal, that revolutionary develop- 
ments were to come and the supply of 
goods for non-essential civilian uses 
would be severely curtailed. 

Thus Dr. Claudius T. Murchison, 
president of The Cotton-Textile Insti- 
tute, predicted that the WI’B would 
issue a drastic conversion program for 
the textile industry before the end of 
April. At the same time he suggested 
that the supply of cotton goods for 
non-essential uses might be reduced as 
much as 60 per cent of the normal flow 
through wholesale trade channels. 

Under such circumstances, Dr. 
Murchison emphasized that demands 
will require constant operation for the 
industry throughout the emergency pe- 
riod of the war and for a considerable 
period thereafter. And this gave a new 
significance to National Cotton Week, 
from May 15 to 238. 

Fundamentally a week for promo 
tion of cotton goods consumption, the 
program this year was one for stress- 
ing durability of such textiles and for 
conservation of national resources 
therein. As we have stated since the 
National Defense Program started, the 
cotton industry has been under a dou- 
ble duty: the military and civilian. 
That has been accentuated by the pro- 
moters of National Cotton Week, with 
an eye to a sound adjustment when the 
war emergency gives way to a peace- 
time program. 
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New England 
Mill Situation 


MANUFACTURERS of cotton goods in 

the New England district have had 
a complicated situation through the 
second quarter of the year, as a result 
of government demands and labor con- 
ditions. The adjustment to extraordi- 
nary calls for fine combed fabrics for 
military needs has been irksome to 
buyers for civilian needs waiting for 
an opportunity to cover requirements. 
Interruptions from strikes have been 
an aggravation to mills trying for ut- 
most productive effort. 

One of the biggest obstacles to bid- 
ders on the 351,300,000 yards of cotton 
fabrics asked on March 31, it was said 
in the textile market, was the request 
for combed goods. This involved up- 
ward of 100,000,000 yards of overcoat 
lining, uniform twill, wind-resistant 
cloth and other items. 

Civilian trade buyers checking the 
situation just before such orders were 
announced already found mills offer- 
ing practically nothing. It was said 
that they were finding it tiresome to 
learn that their regular sources could 
not accommodate them. 

Soon after the tremendous govern- 
ment schedule was announced, a num- 
ber of mills were reported as planning 
100 per cent production on war busi- 
ness. Hence, in this district of special- 
ized production for the most part, the 
outlook for civilian trade was dark. 


Lese production 
through strikes 


Aggravating this situation was the 
serious interference with production 
through strikes, especially in the Fall 
River district. The announcement from 
Washington on April 5 of 40 cents an 
hour as the minimum for wages in tex- 
tiles did not occasion more than a pass- 
ing comment to the effect that such 
a scale was equalled or bettered in 
New England as a rule. But other la- 
bor matters were of vital consequence. 

On the general front, there was the 
dispute over a demand from the Tex- 
tile Workers Union for a wage increase 
of 10 cents an hour. After about a 
month of fruitless negotiation this mat- 
ter was referred by the Department of 
Labor in Washington to the War La- 
bor Board. At last accounts, the matter 
was awaiting solution. 

More vital to the war program were 
strikes which stopped work; more than 
18,000 workers, it was estimated, were 
out of work for practically a fortnight 
- in Fall River on a matter of union bar- 
gaining rights. Meantime, the mills 
were holding orders for millions of 
yards of Army goods. 

In New Bedford, about 150 weavers 


om automatic looms in the Hathaway 
Mill, these machines also engaged on 
government contracts, went on strike 
in protest against time studies. Other 


workers were affected, the stoppage 
lasting about a week, when the mat- 
ter was referred to arbitration. 


Massachusetts mills 
run 94 hours a week 


Cotton mills of Massachusetts came 
into the second quarter of the year 
with operations at about 94 hours a 
week, aceording to the State Depart- 
ment of Labor and Industries. While 
this indicated considerable overtime 
above two regular shifts of 40 hours 
a week and some mills were running 
three shifts, in other New England 
states of less restrictive legislation the 
activity was indicated to be greater. 

This latter was reflected in gains of 
payrolls. The department reported the 
average weekly pay in cotton mills of 
the State at $24.22, an increase of 33 
per cent over the $18.21 a year pre 
vious. Nashua Manufacturing Co., of 
Nashua, N. H., was reported to show 
an increase of more than 50 per cent 
in the average over the same period. 
In one extreme case for New England, 
with a plant on seven days a week, 
the gain was 86 per cent. 

Consumption of cotton in New Eng- 
land during the first quarter of 1942 





amounted to 336,536 bales, according 
to the Census Bureau. This was a lit- 
tle more than 12 per cent above the 
298,958 bales for the same quarter of 
1941. Last year also was a period of 
high activity, however, with a gain of 
more than 25 per cent on the first three 
months of 1940. 

For the first two months, 1942 had 
a gain of 13.1 per cent on 1941 for 
New England. This relative gain, how- 
ever, dropped to less than 11.5 per cent 
in- March. The Massachusetts gain in 
March over a year ago was less than 
11 per cent. In February it had been 
close to 12 per cent, which reflects the 
influence of strikes in the final part of 
March. As the Bay State represents 
more than half the cotton mill industry 
of New England, it is apparent that 
the drop is significant. 

Among the effects of war in this 
district, incidentally is the discontinu- 
ance by Pepperell Manufacturing Com- 
pany of its combed percale sheet busi- 
ness “for the duration”. This is laid to 
the scarcity of 1, inches staple cotton 
and the government need for it in 
quantity. 

Another incident is the recently re- 
ported intention of the Arnold Print 
works to liquidate its printing bDusi- 
ness. It was stated that the preferred 
stockholders would receive $31.50 a 
share on April 30. 


<THE SITUATION” as Seen 





April 17, 1942 
War 

“We can take it, if we are good 
enough,” says Elmer Davis. This state- 
ment means that in our present re- 
verses and disasters, we must not lose 
faith. The speed of men and machines 
is rapidly growing into a position of 
offense. The day will soon come when 
America’s men and money and ma- 
chines and morale will change the 
course of present events in such a way 
that all can know and realize it. This 
condition is already evident but only to 
students who can and will study deep- 
ly the moving parade. 

America will not lose faith nor fal- 
ter. The spirit of ’76 still lives and 
freedom is just as precious today and 
just as much desired as it was in those 
days. Our nation has no imperialistic 
desires. It is motivated most actively 
and conscientiously in saving and pre- 
serving the Four Freedoms. We cannot 
fail in such a fight. There shall be no 
permanent night enshrouding the souls 
of men. 
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Aeross an Exeeutive’s Desk 


The Inflation Problem 


The problems of inflation are grow- 
ing more serious with the economic 
changes made necessary by the war 
production program. The cost of living, 
wages, profits, supplies available, taxes 
and other factors lift their heads men- 
acingly in the picture. Until these fac- 
tors are better correlated there can be 
nothing but increasing confusion. 

The Research Institute of America in 
one of its letters says there are three 
basic interrelated approaches: 

1 <A quick freezing of retail prices 
fixing the cost of living and removing 
the justification for higher wage de- 
mands. 

2. A eash freezing 
would quickly involve rigid profit lim- 


wage which 
itations. 

8. A rapid expansion of rationing 
and a soaking up of excess purchasing 
power by ferced savings. 

In thinking of these factors, there is 
the influence of the payment of in- 
creased income taxes as of March 15, 
manifesting itself in the field of profits, 
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New Callaway Auditorium in LaGrange, Ga. 
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eThis is an exterior view of the new Callaway Auditorium, in LaGrange, Ga., which was 
dedicated in the memory of Fuller E. Callaway, Sr., founder of the Callaway Mills, with ap- 
propriate exercises, on Tuesday evening, April 28. Containing an auditorium seating more 
than 2,000 persons and equipped with full, modern stage, basketball court, etc., the building 
will be utilized for staging outstanding entertainment and education, as well as for local 
community activities. It was erected by the Textile Benefit Association, of LaGrange, and 
will be operated by the Textile Welfare Association. R. E. McTigue is executive director. 





in the cost of living and in the wages 
of labor. The consumer group is also 
complaining. Each group is blaming 
the other and while the battle of blame 
rages, inflation creeps steadily upward. 
Some sane plan of control must stop 
the vicious’ cycle. 


The Tax Problem 


The new tax bill is still being dis- 
cussed and takes on new forms and 
new angles as the conflicting economic 
problems unfold. The question of a 
Sales tax is now being given serious 
consideration along with the question 
as to whether or not a specific limit 
should be placed on war profits. Al- 
ready the house has appended to the 
latest Army appropriation bill a 6 per 
cent limit on profits from War and 
Navy Department and Maritime Com- 
mission contracts. The tax bill is seri- 
ously involved in the problem of infla- 
tion, profits and the cost of living, as 
well as its.major function of securing 
sufficient revenues to carry on the cur- 
rent expenses of government and pro- 
viding its part of the funds for carry- 
ing on the War. 


Labor 


The provisions of the wage-and- 
hour law, together with certain clauses 
in the contracts of organized labor, 
have come militantly into the fore 
front, first as an economic problem and 
finally as a political and economic 
problem. Thus its influence in the in- 
flation picture. The question of the 
length of the work week before over- 
time begins is quite a question and 
enlarges itself when it takes on the 
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amount of increase of wages when 
overtime begins. 

Much heat and controversy have 
been generated over this problem which 
now has reached such a state that it 
seems that both labor and business will 
lose by it. What labor yields, as a com- 
promise, will be offset with a penalty on 
capital. 


Cotton 


February cotton consumption by 
American mills totaled 893,745 bales as 
compared with 945,909 bales in Jan- 
uary and 793,428 bales in February 
1941. February consumption of cotton 
included 4,500 bales distributed by the 
Surplus Marketing Administration 
through various cotton mattress pro- 
grams. Domestic cotton consumption 
for the first seven months of the cur- 
rent season ending February 28 totaled 
6,280,108 bales as compared with 5,- 
216,974 bales in the same period last 
year, an increase of 20 per cent. 

The 73-inch Middling grade cotton 
price in March at ten designated mar- 
kets averaged 19.6 cents per pound as 
compared with 19.2 cents per pound in 
February. 

Because of tremendous war and ci- 
vilian demands for cotton, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture recently called on 
the nation’s cotton farmers to plant 
their full national acreage allotment of 
about 27,400,000 acres of cotton in 
1942, It will be recalled that the 1941 
cotton crop of 10,976,000 bales was pro- 
duced from a planted acreage of 23,- 
250,000 acres, although the national 
acreage allotment in 1941 was also 27,- 
400,000 acres. 





In recommending the full planting of 
the nation’s acreage allotment, it was 
also advised that as much of the allot- 
ment as possible be planted in varie- 
ties to meet future military require- 
ments. 


Income in I94I 


According to a statement made by 
the National Industrial Conference 
Board, the net income, after taxes, in 
1941, of a group of 21 textile companies 
gained 33 per cent when compared with 
1940, and 38 per cent when compared 
with 19389. A good illustration of the 
trend in the distribution of earnings is 
indicated by the relation of Federal in- 
come taxes, dividends and earned sur- 
plus to net income before taxes. These 
ratios stood respectively at 56 per cent, 
29 per cent and 15 per cent in 1941. In 
decided contrast, these same ratios 
were respectively 18 per cent, 38 per 
cent and 44 per cent in 1939. There- 
fore, in 1939, some 82 per cent of earn- 
ings was distributed as dividends and 
earned surplus, whereas, in 1941, only 
44 per cent was thus appropriated. 


Stocks of Wool 


Stocks of apparel wool at the begin- 
ning of this year indicated a 4.4- 
months’ supply, while carpet wool on 
hand was sufficient to last 4.2 months. 
Inventories of carpet class wool, 
scoured basis, declined 13.1 per cent at 
the year-end compared with the previ- 
ous quarter. Actual figures showed a 
total of 46,945,000 pounds, against 54,- 
044,000 pounds on September 27, 1941, 
and 39,968,000 pounds on December 31, 
1940. Woolen and worsted spindle op- 
erations continue at a hdagher level 
than a year ago. The Pacific war is 
likely to influence activities later in 
the year. 


Social Legislation 


There are two or three bills floating 
around in the committees of Congress 
that no one seems to be considering se- 
riously. Persistence of the right kind 
is a valuable sales asset. The pro- 
ponents of these measures are persist- 
ent and insistent. Two of these bills 
were introduced on February 19th, by 
Congressman Rabant of Michigan. 
These are known as H. R. 6639 and 
H. R. 6640, “To provide temporary re- 
lief to labor becoming despoiled by rea- 
son of the emergency created by the 
war.” 

The third bill known as S. 2414, “Ci- 
vilian War Benefit or Relief Act of 
1942,” was introduced by Senator Pep- 
per. These deal with social security 
which means increased social security 
taxes along with increased appropria- 
tions. 

They argue that social security taxes 
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can be increased to prevent inflation, 
to help finance the war, to provide 
more liberal- benefits to those already 
under its provisions, and finally that 
the new Federal security programs 
should be enacted to set up systems of 
compensations for sickness disability 
and provide medical and hospital in- 
surance. 

These measures are only a part of 
the plan to completely federalize all 
social security measures and make the 
national capitol the great Santa Claus 
of the unfortunate and the indigents 
and further pauperize the nation. Some 
one should watch the progress of these 
measures. 


Textile Wages 


The average hourly wage rate for 
workers in the southern textile indus- 
try, as compiled by the Bureau of La- 
bor Statistics, U. S. Department of La- 
bor, was 48.4 cents per hour for Jan- 
uary, 1942. This is the latest rate ob- 
tainable. This rate will be slightly in- 
creased from its present position on 
and after April 20, when the minimum 
wage rate of 40 cents per hour becomes 
effective. 

From the same source it was learned 
that the cost of living in the nation in- 
creased 9.6 per cent in the year 1941. 
During that same period, hourly textile 
wages in the South increased 19.9 per 
cent and weekly wages increased 30.2 
per cent. These figures are worth re- 
membering. 


The Patriotic Industry 


As the passing days become more 
stringent and difficult, it is a source of 
pride to study the policies of the south- 
ern textile industry in its co-operative 
efforts with the government. 

The needs for materials for the war 
program are taxing some of the units 
of the industry. In their efforts to com- 
ply, they have suffered many hardships 
and had to make many shifts in their 
production schedules. They have done 
this with as little complaint as any- 
one could. They have done everything 
possible to meet civilian demands. They 
have studied the welfare of their 
workers and been as kind and consid- 
erate in all of their policies as they 
have been able. In fact, they have done 
their dead level best under the trying 
conditions. 

The workers in the South are loyal 
in their work in trying to do their 
part. They have furnished their quota 
in the armed forces. Only this week 
we read a list of 700 names of valiant 
sons that had left only one organiza- 
tion to fight for their country. Th: 
workers have bought enormous sums 
of war bonds. They have given their 
time and money to all of the co-opera- 


tive efforts of civilian defense. This 
list is by no means all of the evidence 
that could be introduced but it is 
enough to show that the southern in- 
dustry is patriotic in word and deed. 


The Hosiery Situation 


During the period of evolution in the 
manufacture of full-fashioned hosiery 
from silk and nylon to rayon with a 
limited amount of cotton, the hosiery 
branch of the industry has been devot- 
ing its energies and ingenuity to the 
development of styles and construc- 
tions which will be pleasing to the eye 
and serviceable to the consumer. The 
rayon producers are supplying finer de- 
niers in larger quantities, and chemi- 
cal discoveries have been such that 
these finer deniers will now retain a 
high twist, which will make rayon ho- 
siery stronger, more sheer, more elas- 








Warrior Mills is being established at 
Spartanburg, S. C., to manufacture 
duck from purchased yarn. It will have 
between 100 and 125 looms, and will be 
associated with the Fairforest Finish- 
ing Company. Directors include Arthur 
and W. P. Ligon of Spartanburg, and 
John M. Reeves, Richard E. Reeves 
and A. M. Kerr of New York City. 


S. Liebovitz & Sons, Inc., of New 
York, new owners of the former No. 2 
plant of Exposition Cotton Mills Com- 
pany at LaFayette, Ga., have changed 
the name of the plant to Linwood Cot- 
ton Mills, and it will continue to man- 
ufacture broadcloth. T. C. Giles re- 
mains as superintendent. 


Cluett, Peabody & Company have 
purchased the Grosvenor mills of the 
Grosvenor Dale Company, North Gros- 
venordale, Conn. It contains 100,000 
spindles and 2,500 looms, and will con- 
tinue the manufacture of fine combed 
cotton shirting materials for Cluett, 
Peabody & Company. 


Samarkand Rugs, Inc., 300 Fifth 
Ave., New York City, manufacturers of 
cotton rugs, with plant at Rock Hill. 
S. C., have purchased 18 Draper looms 
for installation at Rock Hill to be de- 
voted largely to the production of 
duck, osnaburgs and other materials 
for government service. 


The engraving department of the 
Rock Hill Printing & Finishing Com- 
pany, Rock Hill, S. C., has been closed 
for the duration of the war, due to the 
shortage of copper for engraving. The 


tic and better appearing because of the 
dull effect which results. The consum- 
ing public will not, therefore, be too 
greatly disturbed over the change from 
silk and nylon to rayon hosiery. 

The demand for children’s hose and 
half-hose continues strong, but there is 
some uncertainty as to whether such 
demand is due entirely to consumer 
purchases or if most of it is occasioned 
by the building of stocks by jobbers 
and retailers. Now that the use of rub- 
ber is definitely prohibited, it will be 
necessary for many of the half-hose 
and children’s hose manufacturers to 
convert their equipment for the mak- 
ing of full length half-hose and extend- 
ed cuffs on children’s. This will create 
a problem because of the difficulty to 
obtain the additional quantities of yarn 
which will be necessary for the manu- 
facture of longer hose of both types. 


What the Textile Mills 
Are Doing 





company’s engravings will be secured 
from outside engravers. 


Arnold Print Works, Inc., North 
Adams, Mass., is arranging for early 
dissolution of the company, and vari- 
ous properties of the company will be 
sold. It is understood the Renfrew di- 
vision of the company will continue 
operations as heretofore. 


Carroll Silk Hosiery Mills, Inc., 
Hillsville, Va., have been acquired by 
new interests headed by Jack Kahn of 
New York City. Mr. Kahn is president 


‘of the new organization and L. E. 


Frye, formerly superintendent, is vice- 
president. 


Highland Mills, Griffin, Ga., have 
awarded contract for a one-story ad- 
dition to cost, with equipment, approxi- 
mately $25,000. Robert & Co., Inc., At- 
lanta, Ga., are the architects and engi- 
neers. 


Victory Textiles, Inc., Greer, S. C.. 
recently organized, is planning a new 
mill for the production of cotton yarns, 
rayon specialties, etc. R. C. McCall is 
president and treasurer; J. W. Nor- 
wood, Jr., is vice-president. 


Work has been completed on an ad- 
dition to Bonita Ribbon Mills, Brew- 
ton, Ala., where new looms and other 
equipment will double the capacity of 
the plant. 


Joseph C. O’Connell Co., manufac- 
turers of wool tops for cotton mills, 
has moved from New Bedford to 
Taunton, Mass., and will shortly dou- 
ble production. 
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ow many centipoises? 


THE VISCOSIMETER. The Viscosi- 


meter is used to determine the viscosity 
of sizes, gums, thickeners, and printing 
pastes. The viscosity of the liquid in ques- 
tion is measured by the rate of spinning 
of a hollow cylinder immersed in the 
liquid. The cylinder is spun on its own 
axis by means of a hanging weight and 
a system of pulleys. The faster the cylin- 
der spins under a given load, the less the 
viscosity of the liquid. Relative viscosity 
is measured by the number of seconds re- 
quired for the cylinder to make one hun- 
dred revolutions under a certain load. 


ROHM & HAAS COMPANY & J} 


WASHINGTON SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 











YOU DON’T TAKE CHANCES! 


To guard against unseen errors, to ease the 
transition from laboratory to plant, the Tex- 
tile Division of the Rohm & Haas Company 
has established three textile laboratories, each 
one with its own indispensable function: 


The Research Laboratory, for basic research 
in the chemistry and physics of textile prod- 
ucts and processes; the Evaluation Labora- 
tory, where the findings of the Research 
Laboratory are tested and evaluated; and the 
Sales Service Laboratory, where customer 
problems are handled and the findings of the 
Research and Evaluation Laboratories are 
subjected to conditions simulating as nearly 
as possible actual mill conditions. 


TRITONS —Synthetic detergents, 


wetting, and dispersing agents. 
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The Cotton Waste Market 


Boston, April 14, 1942 

COTTON WASTE seems about the only 

waste material in the United 
States not exhibiting a rising tenden- 
cy. Dealers here state that prices are 
all right and have little or nothing to 
do with the prevailing dull situation. 
Some business is being done all the 
time and in all the wastes, but the ag- 
gregate turnover looks very puny 
against the accumulated material which 
is increasing all the time. 

Traders are having a hard time in 
keeping prices from slipping to some 
lower level but there is a general re- 
luctance to actually reduce prices. Con- 
tinued contraction of the outlets for 
wastes is probably the most dominant 
factor in the market at this time. It 
might be thought that with the supply 
of waste so far out of a line with 
consumption that some sharp decline 
in prices might occur. Dealers do not 
see it this way, knowing as they do 
that even a sharp cut in prices would 
have no influence whatsoever in bring- 
ing about any heavier demand at this 
time. 

Holders of strips are confident of 
their position and are looking for some 
substantial buying in the near future 
for use in osnaburgs and _ similar 
coarse fabrics. During the time that 
cotton has been adyancing steadily the 
prices on strips, peeler upland and 
vacuum, have been practically without 
change. The spread now seen between 
spot cotton and these valuable substi- 
tutes for the virgin staple is wide 
enough to bring about some good sized 
orders in the not distant future. 

However, there is nothing in the im- 
mediate situation to create much op- 
timism for any material change for the 
market during this period of growing 
disturbance and dislocation in indus- 
trial life incidental to the putting of 
the entire country on a war produc- 
tidh basis. The amount of cotton used 
last year was at the peak of the Amer- 
ican industry for all time. Many waste 
dealers have little idea of the magni- 
tude of their market. The amount of 
waste coming out of the cotton indus- 
try last year is estimated conservative- 
ly at 750,000,000 pounds and in addi- 
tion about 200,000,000 pounds of com- 
ber. While the cotton industry is reach- 
ing new peaks, the consuming waste 
industries are moving the other way 
without exception. 

Peeler comber has moved out of the 
doldrums and on Army awards of 6,- 
900,000 comforters has risen to the 
highest price for several weeks at 65- 
6714 per cent of New York spot cotton 
at 21.20 cents. Sak comber responded 
sympathetically by a rise of 214 per 
cent to 60-6214 per cent. Sak and Egyp- 
tian comber is stronger, now that this 
foreign cotton has been prohibited from 
use except on war orders and in the 
manufacture of sewing threads. Mean- 
while the Egyptian Government has 
taken steps to increase its cotton pro- 
duction owing to the need of a larger 
use of land for food production. 

At a convention of the National Cot- 
ton Waste Association held in Atlantic 
City, the matter of waste accumulation 
was fully discussed and it was argued 
that the Government should do some- 
thing to open up a new outlet for such 
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materials as picker, fly and strips by 
specifying their use in the construction 
of mattresses. The proposition had pre- 
viously been turned down, but the con- 
vention was led to believe that the 
Government might now give favorable 
consideration seeing that the shutdown 
of the automobile industry had destroy- 
ed the largest single outlet for these 
low-priced wastes. Mattresses for Gov- 
ernment use have now a filling of lint- 
ers and cotton and it was pointed out 
that in explosives and rayons there 
was a much more vital use than in 
stuffing mattresses. 


New Textile 
Publications 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Bulletin B6082-A, describing Vari-Pitch Tex- 
rope sheaves, stationary and motion-control, 
with operating diagrams, sizes and dimen- 
sions, for increasing machine flexibility and 
output with quick, accurate speed-changing. 


Calco Chemical Division, American Cya- 
namid Co., Bound Brook, N. J. Technica] Bul- 
letin No. 648, ‘‘The Priorities System as 
Related to the Chemical Industry’’, sum- 
marizing the various controls established by 
WPB. 


Steel Heddle Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Broadside and wall hanger showing most of 
the textiles being used for war purposes, and 
heddles for their weaving, as well as frames, 
selvage harness, reeds, combs, shuttles and 
accessories. 


Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., East Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 7-page leaflet describing sequence 
and weld timers—automatic contro] for re- 
sistance welders. 


U. 8. Testing Co., Inc., Hoboken, N. J. 
Booklet, ‘‘Testing in Modern Industry’’, fea- 
turing conversion tables and_ specification 
standards for textiles, chemicals, metals, and 
other materials. Revision of earlier editions. 


Dennison Mfg. Co., Framingham, Mass. 
Folder on ‘‘Paper Products for War Con- 
tracts’’ describing many paper products 
available for helping to fill war contracts. 


Link-Belt Speeder Corp., 301 W. Pershing 
Road, Chicago, Ill. Book No. 1928 on Model 
HO-70 truck-mounted crane. which may be 
used with hook block, clamshell] bucket, or a 
dragline bucket. 


Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., East Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. Leaflet 10-700 describing manual 
auto-starters for low voltage starting of non- 
reversing, squirrel-cage, 2- and 3-phase, 5- 
to 200-hp induction motors. 

Bulletin B-2281-A, describing portable, 
trailer-mounted substations for central sta- 
tion emergencies. 

Bulletin B-3013 covering portable switch- 
board and miniature panel instruments for in- 
dustrial, central station, laboratory and gen- 
eral use. 

Bulletin B-3044, a 32-page booklet de- 
scribing motor drives, gearing and control 
for industrial and commercial air condition- 
ing systems. 


International Nickel Co., Inc., 67 Wall 
St., New York City. Current issue of ‘‘Inco’’ 
dealing with such problems as the salvage 
of scrap, sub contracts, and the conserva- 
tion of supplies. 


Swartwout Company, 18511 Euclid Ave., 
Cleveland, Ohio. Bulletin No. 214, 24 pages. 
illustrating and describing the Swartwout 
line of roof ventilators for industrial and 
commercial buildings; and Bulletin No. 215, 
16 pages, a manual including a guide for 
estimating building ventilation and _ roof 
ventilator requirements, etc. 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co.. Milwaukee, Wis. 
Bullatin B6018B, 36 pages. giving complete 
engineering data on Allis-Chalmers SS Unit 
pumps and the Electrifugal. 





Allis-Chalmers Victory Book 


Illustrates Industry at War 
“We Work for Victory and We Plan 


for Peace”, a dramatically illustrated 
brochure designed to show what prod- 
ucts Allis-Chalmers is making under 
war-time conditions and where and 
how these products are helping to pro- 
duce more guns, tanks. planes and 
ships, is now being distributed by this 
company. 

Nearly every phase of the nation’s 
industrial production is represented in 
the new book, since Allis-Chalmers 
produces a greater variety of capital 
goods than any other company in the 
world. These products, now vital in 
war production are, for the most part, 
the same Allis-Chalmers has always 
made. 

They include power-making equip- 
ment, such as hydraulic and steam 
turbines; power-distributing equip- 
ment, like transformers, rectifiers. 
switchgear and regulators; and power- 
using machines, such as motors, drives 
and pumps. In addition, the company’s 
products are essential in mining and 
processing of metals of all kinds, in 
cement making, road building, farm- 
ing, food processing, the oil industry 
and scores of other industries whose 
production is the basis of America’s 
war production. 

Scores of war items new to Allis- 
Chalmers production complete this 
company’s contribution to the war ef- 
fort, as colorfully described and illus 
trated in the new book. 

The book is being distributed in con- 
junction with the showing of a sound 
moving picture with the same title and 
the same general theme. In news-reel 
style the movie brings to life many of 
the views shown in the book. 

a 
Dyestuff Advisory Committee 

The complete membership of the dye- 
stuff manufacturers industry advisory 
committee appointed by the Bureau of 
Industry Advisory Committees of the 
War Production Board follows: 

A. R. Chantler, E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co., Wilmington, Del.; E. 
K. Hallbach, General Dyestuff Corp., 
New York City; S. C. Moody, Ameri- 
can Cyanamid Co., Bound Brook, N. J.: 
H. B. Marshall, Ciba Co., Inc., New 
York City; Jack Crist, Southern Dye 
stuff Corp., Charlotte, N. C.; Thomas 
H. Roberts, Arnold, Hoffman & Co., 
Providence, R. I.;: C. M. Richter, 
Pharma Chemical Corp., New York 
City; and E. M. Maxwell, director of 
domestie sales, National Aniline Divi- 
sion, Allied Chemical & Dye Corp., 
New York City. 

Dr. Arnold L. Lippert, of the tex- 
tiles, clothing and leather goods branch 
of WPB, is the government presiding 
officer. 
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Get mad...get tough... 
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of equipment now 
in use in the wet 
end of textile fin- 
ishing cannot oper- 
ate at a profit in 
competition with 


modern machines. 
*Proved by Research 
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Two million additional men before 
the snow flies... 


A total of nearly four million men 
before winter depending on jou 
for clothing and equipment .. . 


The United States Army invests 
$90.35 in clothing for the : iverage 
enlisted man upon his induction. 
Maintenance cost of clothing may 
run almost as high every year. 


It’s a big job... and it’s getting 
bigger every day. 

The mechanical equipment of the 
Textile Industry has been and must 
continue under terrific strain. We 


must work harder. produce faster. 


Thus, shall our armed forces have 
all the clothing and equipment 
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Butterworth 


PRODUCING GUN MOUNTS FOR THE UNITED STATES ARMY 


break records...Deliver! 


they need without serious curtail- 
ment of essential textiles for civil- 
tans, a safeguard against inflation. 
Mill engineers and superintendents 
are seizing every opportunity to re- 
pair or rep. ice obsolete equipment. 
Since 1820, the Butterworth Or- 
ganization has served the Textile 
Industry . . pioneering, building 


and improving machinery for the 


Wet End of Textile Finishing. 


Today, while the making of gun 
mounts has first call on our facili- 
ties, we are still ready to do every- 
thing we can to keep your equip- 
ment at top-notch efficiency. 

H. W. BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO. 
Main Office and Works, Philadelphia, Penna 


Offices in Providence, R. I. and Charlotte, N.C. 
In Canada: W. J. Westaway Co., Hamilton, Ont. 























New Orleans, April 16, 1942 

AFTER HAVING been inactive for six 

weeks, the cotton market was gal- 
vanized into activity in the last week 
of March and advanced about $6.50 a 
bale before the buying movement let 
up. New high records were made for 
all months on this advance with July 
selling up to 19.99 in New Orleans and 
to 19.95 in New York, while all new 
crop months in both markets went 
above the 20-cent level for the first 
time since 1929. Spots also made a new 
high with the average for Middling #3- 
inch rising to 20.47. 

A reaction of about 50 points oc- 
curred after the above levels were 
made due to a heavy profit-taking and 
hedging movement. The market stead- 
ied again around the middle of April 
but up to the writing of this has not 
recovered much of the lost ground. 

The advance to new high ground was 
made as a result of buying of futures 
by trade interests either to fix prices 
on goods sold or to assure themselves 
an adequate supply of raw cotton dur- 
ing the Summer and early Fall because 
spot firms were refusing to sell ahead 
in large amounts, as is usual at this 
time of the year, owing to uncertainty 
over governmental action before the 
time of delivery. Other helpful influ- 
ences were belief that the administra- 
tion would not again attempt to de- 
press prices of agricultural products 
owing to the demonstrated power of 
the Farm Bloc and intimation from a 
high official of the Department of Ag- 
riculture that no ceiling would be 
placed on cotton under prices fixed by 
Congress and a bullish statement from 
the head of The Cotton-Textile Insti- 
tute. 

A private firm claimed to have been 
advised by an official of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture that no ceiling 
would be placed on cotton under 21.47 
cents a pound on the farm for the ay- 
erage run of cotton. This is the ceiling 
provided for in the price control bill. 
This official also expressed the person- 
al opinion that this price would repre- 
sent about 23 cents landed at Carolina 
mill points and 22.25 for futures. 

C. T. Murchison, president of The 
Cotton-Textile Institute, in an address 
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to a spinners’ convention at Charlotte, 
N. C., said that the entire textile indus- 
try must soon devote itself to the war 
effort and that many more looms must 
be brought into producing war sup- 
plies. He is quoted as saying, “I am 
getting worried over the cotton sup- 
ply”. He predicted domestic consump- 
tion this season of 11,500,000 bales and 
said, “We will come to August 1 with 
a 10,000,000-bale carry-over of which 
4,000,000 bales will be extremely low 
grade. There will be only a normal 
carry-over of good cotton and the bur- 
densome surplus which we had several 
years ago will have completely disap- 
peared.’ He was also quoted as saying, 
“Tl am worried over this year’s crop. 
There will be a shortage of fertilizers, 
insecticides and farm labor. The crop 
possibly will be actually under domes- 
tic consumption. In 1943 we will be 
facing a very real shortage of cotton”. 
Well-regarded trade authorities are 
predicting domestic demand next sea- 
son of between 13,000,000 and 13,500,- 
000 bales. Exports are estimated 
around 1,000,000 bales. 

The reaction which followed the high 
levels reached early in April was 
brought on by profit-taking and hedge 
sales induced by rumors that the CCC 
would call loans on the 1941 crop in or- 
der to increase the supply of desirable 
cotton, anti-inflation talk from the 
President and other high government 
officials and unfavorable war develop- 
ments. The appointment of Oscar 
Johnston as special agent of the CCC 
was at first accepted as confirming ru- 
mors that the 1941 loans would be 
called and the cotton put into a pool 
to be sold to mills. It induced much 








CENSUS REPORT OF COTTON CONSUMED AND STOCKS 
Consumption of Lint 


Bales— This Season Last Season 
i rr i es gv acens seb cb oes eis 966,631 854,767 
i a wate ees cadeiesee 893,745 793,428 
Pc eweebessivessxe 7,246,739 6,071,641 
In Cotton Growing States, March .............. 2005 822,602 723,177 
In Cotton Growing States, 8 months ................. 6,157,520 5,181,462 
In New England States, March ...............-.--.. 113,916 102,189 
In New England States, 8 months .................. 865,035 714,452 
> ee eS EE. ncncn bed dc ococcecscbocecvese 30,113 29.410 
Sa- Gas Ge Te, SS GED vnc c cdc ccbeccioseoccic. 224,184 175,727 

Mill Stocks 
rh al a ew eanies one iam 2,651,614 1,912,750 
i rh I: ok id aa be ewes e ee becae 2,579,789 1,906,835 
In Cotton Growing States, March ................... 2,140,567 1,556,609 
i eee ee Ce, . _. cdiadk cin.b nk bs oboe dee < 427,252 802,908 
ay Geen ee” GS ED | 6s% a bo Bb we oe bbw eNom yc en 83,795 53,233 
Warehouse Stocks 
i ee ee . oe eibwees bbe Wesecese 11,352,967 13,244,740 
je OO, ne ee ee 12,213,134 14,045,487 
In Cotton Growing States, March ................... 10,965,300 12,885,287 
ee Bee Be BD gn ik cc beet ccrccteocececs 366,944 348,217 
Fe Be J RRR EE pec 20,723 11,236 
Active Cotton Spindles 

Pe ee, Se ek aw oko ce 0 Ba Ooh a ee 60 bbe 23,096,479 22,806,104 
Be ge a ae eee eee 23,077,722 22,777,280 
In Cotton Growing States, March .............c0ce0: 17,484,645 17,239,492 
In New England States, ne. ae6sn bed beececeoneen ke 4,971,328 4,946,042 
i ee SO SU, EE rn kos ROKS Geo eK ss oceeesees 640,506 620,570 
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liquidation. This idea was dispelled 
later by a statement from the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to the effect that 
the chief duties of Mr. Johnston will be 
to handle any Brazilian or Peruvian 
cotton which our government may buy 
to aid those countries. Any cotton 
which we may buy from those coun- 
tries will be stored in South America, 
it was also stated. 

About half the loss was recovered 
after Washington press dispatches fur- 
nished what was accepted as an out- 
line of the President’s expected anti- 
inflation bills. This outline indicated 
clearly that no attempt would be made 
to put ceilings on agricultural prod- 
ucts under values set forth in the price 
control bill recently passed by Con- 
gress. 

The cotton parity was raised in 
March from 18.23 to 18.35. Parity is 
expected to rise steadily during the re- 
mainder of the season and may reach 
19 cents by July. The parity of July 
15 is the basis for loans of the next 
crop. The House agricultural commit- 
tee is considering working out legisla- 
tion for a definite formula for calcu- 
lating parity prices, the objective of 
which is to raise the purchasing power 
of the farmer. 

The CCC reports repayments on 618,- 
O88 bales of the 1941 loan up to April 
11. Loans made to that date total 
2,188,387. Net loans on April 11 
amounted to 1,570,299. The CCC opened 
bids on 300,000 bales of its own stocks 
April 13. No announcement has been 
made up to the writing of this of the 
amount accepted. It will open bids on 
33,000 bales of pool stocks from the 
1938-39-40 crops on the 20th. 

Latest published figures of the CCC 
show it held 4,535,000 bales at the end 
of March, of which 3,421,000 were 
available for sale and 1,111,000 re 
served for lend-lease and other re- 
quirements. Spot men estimate the de- 
sirable cotton in the amount available 
for sale at 1,343,000 bales. Officials of 
the CCC say they will continue their 
selling campaign through June. 

Acreage forecasts range from 23,464,- 
000 to 24,981,000. Last year’s acreage 
was 23,250,000. The crop has gotten off 
to a rather late start but recent weath- 
er has been favorable and planting is 
now making good progress. Labor is 
scarce and prices demanded are high. 

Consumption of 966,631 bales in 
March is the largest on record. It 
would undoubtedly have exceeded 1,- 
000,000 bales except for the strike in 
New England. Consumption for eight 
months is 1,175,000 bales larger than 
last year. These figures indicate that 
consumption for the season will run be- 
tween 11,250,000 and 11,500,000 bales. 
Mill stocks have increased somewhat 
but warehouse stocks have shrunk 
860,000 bales within a month. Details 
of the Census report are given in an- 


other column. 
—— )—-— 
Cordage, Twine and 


Duck Directory 
Davison Publishing Co., Ridgewood, 


N. J., has published the latest edition 
of “Davison’s Cordage, Twine and 
Duck Trade”, a register of the cord- 
age, twine and duck trades, including 
awnings, tents, sails, cordage, wooden- 
ware and hardware jobbers, bag and 
ship chandlers and kindred lines. The 
price is $3.50 per copy. 
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Armstrong’s Cork Cots are 


on more active 


spindles than any other roll covering 


 antapanes years ago, Arm- 
strong introduced something 
brand-new to the textile industry 
... a seamless cork cot. Today, be- 
cause they spin better yarn at lower 
cost, Armstrong’s Cork Cots are 
serving 9,750,000 active spindles— 
more spindles than are equipped 
with any other roll covering. 

How do these Cots do it? The 
answer lies in the careful way Arm- 
strong makes them .. . fully utiliz- 
ing cork’s unique physical proper- 
ties. Cork has a high coefficient of 
friction, which eliminates eyebrow- 
ing and produces uniform drafting 
with minimum slippage; cork’s re- 


silience helps it “come back”’ after 


being grooved by top roll laps or 
hard ends; cork’s resistance to 
lateral flow helps maintain a truer 
drafting surface and assures satis- 
factory Monday morning start-up. 

What’s more, Armstrong’s Cork 
Cots are the most economical roll 
covering. Their first cost is low, and 
cork’s extra durability gives them a 
longer life than other roll cover- 
ings. In addition, each Cot can be 


rebuffed three or four times—made 





like new—for as little as 4%¢ per 
rebuffing. Total service life is four to 
five times that of old-type coverings! 

Combine all these advantages 
and it’s easy to see why the mills 
now getting peak production are 
the mills “‘on cork.” In the interest 
of maintaining maximum yarn pro- 
duction, our staff of trained special- 
ists is always ready to aid in the 
solution of your roll covering 
problems. Armstrong Cork Com- 
pany, Textile 


Section, 923 Arch Street, 


Products 





Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 


ARMSTRONG'S CORK COTS 
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TIMELY NEWS ITEMS | 
with a TEXTILE SLANT 


B. W. Clark, vice-president in 
charge of Westinghouse Electric & 
Manufacturing Company's merchandis- 
ing division, has been made vice-pres- 
ident in charge of sales of the com- 
pany. He succeeds Ralph Kelly, who 
resigned to become executive  vice- 
president of the Baldwin Locomotive 
Works. Mr. Clark has transferred 
headquarters from Mansfield, Ohio, to 
Pittsburgh, Pa., and, in addition to sup- 
ervising the sale of apparatus, will be 
responsible for co-ordinating all sales 
of the Westinghouse company and its 
subsidiaries. John H. Ashbaugh has 
been made manager of the company’s 
merchandising division, for which he 
has been manager of manufacturing 
and engineering since 194]. 


M. L. Sloan has been advanced from 
assistant manager of the lamp depart- 
ment, General Electric Co., Nela Park, 





Mr. Sloan 


Cleveland, Ohio, to manager. He has 
been at Nela Park since 1913, and as- 
sistant manager of the lamp depart- 


ment for |! years. 


H. H. Hill, Charlotte (N. C.) man- 
ager for American Blower Company, 
has been transferred to the company’s 
ofice at Washington, D. C., as assist- 
ant to H. H. Downs, manager there, 
E. S. Dewitt, who was formerly assist- 
ant to Mr. Downs, has been transferred 
to Charlotte succeeding Mr. Hill as 


manager there. 


J. H. Matthews and O. H. Cilley 
have been elected directors of Ray- 
bestos-Manhattan, Inc. Mr. Matthews 
is assistant general manager of The 
Manhattan Rubber Mfg. Division of the 
company, Passaic, N. J., and Mr. Cilley 
is assistant general manager of the 
United States Asbestos Division, Man- 
heim, Pa. 
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Arthur R. Wachter has joined the 
American Viscose Corp., 350 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City, as head of 
the “Crown” test division. He will 
supervise the company’s ‘Crown’ 
tested plan under which fabrics woven 
or knitted from “Crown” brand rayon 


yarn and staple fiber are tested for 





Mr. Wachter 


service qualities. Mr. Wachter, who 
is co-author with Kenneth H. Barnard 
of the current series on “‘Modern Ray- 
on Finishing” in “‘Cotton,"’ was for 7 
years manager of the rayon division of 
the print works of Pacific Mills, Law- 
rence, Mass., and previously was man- 
ager of the Williamsport (Pa.) works 
of the National Silk Dyeing Co. 


Lionel P. Adams, secretary of the 
Textile Export Association of the 
United States, has been commissioned 
a second lieutenant in the U. S. Army 
Air Corps and reported for duty April 
2. During his absence his duties will 
be assumed by John W. Murray, edi- 
torial director of The Cotton-Textile 


Institute, Inc. 


H. B. Higgins has been elected ex- 
ecutive vice-president of the Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. He 





Mr. Higgins 


has been with the company since 1905, 
and has headed the company’s mer- 


chandising division. 


W. S. Terrell has assumed the duties 
of sales manager at The Terrell Ma- 
chine Company, Charlotte, N. C., in 
addition to his work of production 
planning. In the sales work he suc- 
ceeds J. J. Wilson, who, as announced 
last month, resigned to join the or- 
ganization of the Sperry Gyroscope 
Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. M. H. Ridenhour 
is assisting Mr. Terrell in sales work 


in the Charlotte area. 


Walter M. Mitchell, manager of the 
company’s Atlanta office, has been 
elected a director of the Draper Cor- 
poration, Hopedale, Mass. 


Standish W. Holmes, for |2 years in 
the advertising department of the 
American Viscose Corporation, has 
been transferred to the company's 
“Fibro” rayon staple fiber.sales divi- 
sion. He joined the company in 1930. 


David Donovan has left the adver- 
tising department of Interchemical! 
Corporation to receive a commission 
as ensign in the U. S. Navy. He is 
now on active duty at the Naval Air 
Station, Jacksonville, Fla. Elon R. 
Brown, formerly of Station KMAC, 
San Antonio, and the Lambert Phar- 
macal Co., has joined Interchemical’s 


advertising staff. 





Research on Warp Sizing of 
Spun Rayon to Be Extended 

Plans for broadening the scope of 
the research on warp sizing of spun 
rayon yarns now being carried out un- 
der the auspices of Textile Research 
Institute, Ine., were formulated at a 
conference held in Washington. Fifty 
representatives of textile mills, manu- 
facturers of sizing materials, and ma- 
chinery companies attended. 

It was generally felt that the prac- 
tical experiments on sizing spun rayon 
warps now being conducted at North 
Carolina State College Textile School 
should be supplemented by fundamen- 
tal studies on properties of sizing ma- 
terials. Possibility of further extending 
the investigation to include blended 
yarns containing spun rayon in admix- 
ture with other fibers was also sug- 
gested. 

Warp sizing of spun rayon as ¢car- 
ried out today is largely an empirical! 
procedure, according to Dr. Milton 
Harris, director of research of Textile 
Research Institute, Inc. Fundamental 
research on the adhesiveness, strength. 
flexibility, film-forming, and _ other 
properties of sizing materials should 
yield data which would permit the set- 
ting up of specifications for sizes which 
would give satisfactory results from 
the standpoint of both the weaver and 
the finisher. 
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A FREE BOOK your Celt men need. 


It is our belief that the greatest service we can 
render in this production drive is to broadcast 
factual data that will make belts last longer and 
produce more. Accordingly, we have prepared 
a pocket-size manual on belt care, covering 
briefly and clearly the essentials of proper design 
and maintenance of leather belt drives. 


This booklet is offered freely to concerns which 
wish to have copies for their maintenance men as 









a guide to proper care of leather belts. Longer 
life without costly down-time means increased 
production, which you can count on when high 
grade leather belts possessing high coefficient of 
friction are wisely installed. Sign and send the 


coupon below to- 


E. F. HOUGHTON & CO. 







Chicago - PHILADELPHIA - Detroit 
& COMPAN* 
U sla., Pa: 
as Ww. Lehigh Ave —_ | 
| | ae Miak - 
t-let how ; 
EMEN: rot rour Hooks Beare More 
anges send mec a van, “yr ; onget a ial k ‘> 
Your Leather Belts + : 


Addr eS> 
City 
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and MATERIALS 
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Synthetic Rubber Thread 


The B. F. Goodrich Company, Akron, 
Ohio, announce the development of a 
synthetic rubber thread, made from 
Ameripol synthetic rubber. Primarily 
this development is for military pur- 
poses, to conserve the natural rubber 
thread that formerly went into prod- 
ucts used by the armed services. At 
present there is no possibility of any 
of the thread being diverted to the 
manufacture of civilian products, but 
it is hoped future circumstances will 
allow that course. Some of the poten- 
tial military uses for the synthetic 
rubber thread are in harness for para- 
chutes, gas masks, and respirators, as 
well as in other equipment. 





As now planned, the thread will be 
sold to textile manufacturers for mili- 
tary purposes in either the “naked” or 
uncovered form, or covered with yarn 
by the rubber manufacturer. “Naked” 
rubber thread is later covered in the 
textile mills; cotton is the textile fiber 
most commonly used, although rayon, 
nylon and silk are also employed. 

Tests on the new thread show 700 
per cent elongation, comparable to the 
rubber thread previously made from 
natural rubber compounds. It resists 
the effects of dyeing or bleaching much 
more than the natural rubber products, 
resists the action of body oils carried 
in perspiration better, and has a great- 
er resistance to chafing or cutting by 
the needles of a knitting machine. It 
is non-toxic and made only in black. It 
may be handled with the same machin- 
ery in the textile mills as the previous 
natural rubber thread, with no modi- 
fication in machinery, as it is made 
in the same gauges. 

The manufacturers feel that when 
the supplies of synthetic rubber are in- 
creased beyond the demands of the 
military forces that this new thread 
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will prove applicable in many of the 
former uses of natural rubber thread, 
particularly in the manufacture of 
men’s hose, in girdles, brassieres and 
foundation garments. 


* 
For Wood Shingle Roofs 


The Truscon Laboratories, Detroit, 
Mich., have developed Truscon Creo- 
leum wood preservative, obtainable in 
the same colors as shinglé stain. Be- 
sides its content of creosote, the prod- 
uct contains wood preserving oils which 
are absorbed and hardened in the pores 
of the wood, 

* 
Static-Discharging and 
Oil-Resistant V-Belts 

The B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, Ohio, 
announce the availability, in popular 
sizes of A, B and C cross-sections, of 
the static-discharging and oil-resistant 
v-belts introduced some time ago; pre- 
viously available only on special order. 

The static-discharging v-belt accom- 
plishes its function through the use of 
a rubber in the belt covers which is 
so compounded as to actually conduct 
electricity. Static charges are not built 
up because the electricity flows con- 
tinuously through the belt to the sheave 
and out through the frame of the ma- 
chine. When the machine is grounded, 
no possibility of sparking is present. 

4 
Gang Channel Nuts 


Elastic Stop Nut Corp., 2332 Vaux- 
hall Road, Union, N. J., announce that 
Elastic Stop gang channel nuts, widely 
applied in the aircraft industry, are 
now available for testing on applica- 





tions in general industry where a mul- 
tiple, self-locking, bolted fastening is 
required. The strips are factory-assem- 
bled, and it is necessary only to rivet 
or otherwise fasten them to the struc- 
ture. They consist of specially designed 
Elastic Stop nuts, with four lugs at 
the base and installed at specified in- 
tervals in a metal channel strip which 
is preformed to accommodate the nut 
lugs under longitudinal flanges. 





New Shatter-Resistant 
Coating for Glass 
Wilbur & Williams Co., Park Square 
Bldg., Boston, Mass., has developed a 
new transparent coating for glass, 
which is shatter-resistant. It comes in 
liquid form, ready for use, and can be 
applied by spraying or brushing. It 
passes sunlight with very little absorp- 
tion, it is explained, and thus weathers 
well without discoloration. It dries 
quickly, forming a film with a tensile 
strength of from 3,000 to 5,000 pounds 
per square inch; with elongation of 
over 20 per cent, permitting consider- 
able movement of the glass without 
rupture of the film. 
+ 


Inside-the-Plant 
Air-Raid Siren 

Breuer Electric Mfg. Co., 5100 Rav- 
enswood Ave., Chicago, Ill., have an- 
nounced a new type of air-raid siren 
especially designed for industrial use. 
There are two models: one for small 
departments, offices, laboratories, stock 





rooms, etc.; and a larger one for manu- 
facturing areas. The sirens are equip- 
ped for either a.c. or d.c., and operate 
from any ordinary light current. 
V-Belt Improvements 

Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, 
Ohio, have announced improvements in 
their multiple v-belts based on research 
work and field testing. The new prod- 
uct is sheathed in a new, tougher black 
cover to insure longer wear, more uni- 
form pull and higher heat resistance, 
taking advantage, the company ex- 
plains, of the point that the toughest, 
longest-wearing compounds are black 
in color because of the use of black 
earbon stocks. The “compass” cord con- 
struction, it is pointed out, concen- 
trates the load-carrying cords in the 
neutral axis where all pull evenly. The 
new, black E-C cord multi-v belt is 
made in all standard cross-sections and 
lengths and is available in sets, pre- 
cision-matched under operating ten- 
sions. 
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Luminaire for High 


or Low Bay Areas 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., 


lighting division, Cleveland, Ohio, has 
announced a new vapor-tight Millite 
luminaire for incandescent or mercury 
lamps, especially adapted for extreme 
service locations wherever acid fumes, 
dust, smoke or excessive moisture is 
present. Being weatherproof, it may be 
used also for outdoor applications. It 





consists of three parts, a porcelain- 
enameled steel reflector, a socket as- 
sembly, and a hinged glass cover. It is 
arranged for conduit mounting. Vapor- 
tight sealing is obtained with a heavy, 
treated asbestos gasket between cover 
and housing. An impact-resisting glass 
lens 14-inch thick is designed to with- 
stand sharp temperature changes, and 
if broken, shatters into small dull frag- 
ments rather than splitting into large 
pieces. 
* 


Industrial Humidifier 


Announced by Carrier 
Carrier Corp., Syracuse, N. Y., have 


announced a new industrial humidifier 
for use where control of humidity is 
important in manufacturing, or for the 
storage of hygroscopic materials. The 
humidifier is available in two capaci- 
ties, and will provide 4,800 or 6,150 cu- 
bic feet of humidified air per minute, 
and evaporate up to 96 pounds of wa- 
ter per hour. It cleans, circulates and 
heats the air during winter; and may 
be used to provide evaporative cooling, 
cleaning and uniformly circulated air 
in summer—in addition to humidifica- 
tion. The unit is for ceiling mounting, 
and is built in two sections: it includes 
fan and motor, humidifier pack, heat- 
ing coil, drip pan, dampers, lint catch- 
er and housing. 
a 


Vertically Mounted 


Rotary Pump 
Blackmer Pump Co., Grand Rapids, 


Mich., have developed a new vertically 
mounted rotary pump involving the 
Swinging vane principle. It has a capa- 
‘city of 150 g.p.m. at a pressure of 100 
psi and is powered by a 15-hp gear- 
head motor, 300 r.p.m. on the pump 
shaft. Because of the small floor space 


required for the vertical mounting, it 
is especially applicable where floor 
space is at a premium, it is pointed 
out. 
* 

New Colors 

Two new colors have recently been 
added to the line of dyestuffs produc- 
ed by the Caleo Chemical Division of 
the American Cyanamid Company. 
Bound Brook, N. J. One is Caleochrome 
Orange LC which is offered for better 
grades of men’s wear as a component 
in the formulation of brown or mode 
Shades; it is of good fastness to light 
with excellent working properties, it 
is stated. The other is Calcochrome 
Brown RV Conce., for use as a brown 
component in formulations for produc- 
ing Army and Marine Corps olive drab ; 
it is said to possess extreme fastness 
to light and especially good dyeing 
properties. 

€ 

Hosiery Abrasion Tester 

United States Testing Co., Inc., Ho- 
boken, N. J., have developed a new 
abrasion (wear) tester so that hosiery 
can be tested for wear under moist 
conditions; it measures the resistance 
to abrasive wear of the heels and toes 
of all kinds of hosiery. The hosiery is 
tested by mounting the toe caps or 
heels of the samples over a metal sur- 
face and causing it then to oscillate 
mechanically back and forth in contact 
with a wearing surface of special ho- 
siery abrasion fabric held under con- 
stant tension. The number of strokes 
necessary to wear holes in the toe caps 
or heels is noted and recorded. In or- 
der to simulate wear under moist con- 
ditions, a wick, immersed in water, was 
devised and so placed that a slight con- 
tact is made between the wick and the 





Sample at the end second 
stroke. 

It has been found that the presence 
of excess moisture in hosiery at points 
of wear decreases the resistance to 
abrasion to a noticeable 
this new test will permit a more ac- 
curate study of the wearing properties 
of substitute yarns. 


ca 


Sectional Warp Beams 


for Tricot Knitting 
Hubbard Spool Co., 1627 West Car- 


roll Ave., Chicago, Ill., have designed 
electro-welded steel sectional 
beams for tricot knitting. Weight is 


of every 


degree, and 


warp 





held to a minimum, it is pointed out, 
without sacrifice of strength or of rig- 
idity, by the electro-welding of all 
parts. Tests have been made in several 
tricot mills with satisfactory perform- 
ance reported. 

> 


Finishing Process for 


Cuffless Trouser Bottoms 
Celanese Corporation of America, 180 


Madison Ave., New York City, has in- 
troduced a patented finishing process 
for the bottoms of cuffless trousers to 
give a necessary weight and body to 
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e ‘‘How Are Balls Made Round.’’ is the title of an interestin 
in popular language a clear description of the process. 


Industries, Inc., Philadelphia, giving 





booklet by S EK F 


In the above photograph, brightly polished balls and rollers parade before Keen eyes in the 


company’s scientifically lighted and 
gloves, scan 


air-conditioned inspection room. Girls, wearing white 
balls and rollers for surface defects, with the same degree of Visual concentra- 


tion needed in detecting flaws and scratches on costly jewels. White gloves protect the balls 


and rollers from moisture 
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them, The process involves the placing 
of the company’s white Lamicel fabric 
along the bottom of the trouser leg and 
Securely stitching it by machine one- 
half inch from the bottom; pressing 
laminates it to the fabric, and felling 
machines are unnecessary. It is applica- 
ble to trousers of various materials, in- 
cluding rayons. 
* 
Single-Stage Process 
for Bleaching and Scouring 

A single-stage process for bleaching 
and scouring yarns in stainless-steel 
package machines, which forms a new 
application of Textone, was described 
by E. G. Fenrich, of the Mathieson Al- 
kali Works, Inc., at an April meeting 
of the Philadelphia section of the Amer- 
ican Association of Textile Chemists 
& Colorists. 

For a package machine with a 450- 
gallon capacity, the following solution 
is used, according to Mr. Fenrich: syn- 
thetic detergent, 1144 pounds; Textone, 
4 pounds; tetrasodium pyrophosphate, 
16 pounds; available chlorine as sodium 
hypochlorite, 8% pounds. 

All the chemicals except the sodium 
hypochlorite are dissolved and circulat- 
ed for 5 minutes at a temperature of 
from 95 to 100 degrees F. The hypo- 
chlorite is then added, and the circula- 
tion is continued at the same tempera- 
ture for 45 minutes. Then the tempera- 
ture is raised to 200 degrees F., and 
circulation is continued for another 45 
minutes. Bleaching occurs during the 
first part of the operation; scouring 
continues as the temperature is raised 
and the chlorine content of the bath 
is gradually depleted. 
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@ How engineering, metallurgical and 
manufacturing science over a half century 
have met industry’s anti-friction beari de- 
mands is pictured as above by Hyatt Bear- 
ings Division, General Motors Corp., on their 
50th anniversary. The first roller bearing 
built in 1892 by the inventor, John Wesley 
Hyatt, with its helically wound rollers as- 
sembled loosely in a half case, was a major 
contribution of its day. It is shown contrast- 
ed with a precision Hyatt roller bearing of 
1942, with many times the capacity of its 
prototype and held to tolerances and uni- 
formity of size undreamed of 50 years ago. 
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After this treatment, the yarn is 
washed in hot water at 180 degrees F. 
for 5 minutes and again in water at 
150 degrees F. for 5 minutes. 

Mr. Fenrich said the use of Textone 
to activate hypochlorite substantially 
reduces the total amount of chlorine 
consumed in bleaching. 

e 
Quick-Hardening Cement 
for Patching Concrete 

Smooth-On Mfg. Co., Jersey City, N. 
J.. have announced a new product, 
Smooth-On No. 7B quick patch cement, 
for quick patching of cracks, ruts, and 
shallow holes in concrete floor. It has 
an iron base, hardens overnight, and 
strengthens with age, it is explained. 

+ 


Luminaires for 
Protective Lighting 

Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., 
lighting division, Cleveland, Ohio, have 
announced new Fresnel luminaires for 
lighting industrial fences and areas for 
protection against sabotage. The units 
may be mounted on poles and building 
walls, and consist basically of a hood 
with socket and receptacle, mounting 
bracket, a reflector and lens assembly. 
The hood is made of cast iron. The 
lower part of the casting has a flange 
for watershed and breather to avoid 
creation of a vacuum due to sudden 
cooling of the luminaire by rain. Mois- 
ture-proof felt gaskets form a weather- 
proof and bug-proof seal between the 
hood and reflector. Units with side 
mounting plates are gasketed with 
graphitized asbestos. 

* 


Ring Traveler Patent 

A. Dewey Carter, of Gastonia, N. C., 
has been awarded a patent on a ring 
traveler in which openings are provid- 
ed in the traveler, and louvres or vanes 
extend outwardly from these slots, and 
as the traveler moves around the ring, 
air will be forced downwardly through 
the slots which will cool the traveler 
and will also blow lint from the ring. 
One form has slots and louvres on both 
sides of the traveler so as not only to 
clean and cool the ring, but also to 
cause the air striking the vanes to have 
a leveling effect on the traveler. 


- 


New Load-Center 
Unit Substation 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Company, Mil- 
waukee, Wis., have announced new 
standardized load-center unit substa- 
tions in sizes from 100 to 2,000 kva. 
They are compact, co-ordinated and 
factory-built, and may be installed any- 
where in industrial plants or power 
distribution centers. The substation 
consists of a metal-enclosed incoming- 
line section, a throat-connected trans- 
former and a low voltage feeder sec- 





tion. Installation is quick and easy, it 
is explained; the two- or three-com- 
ponent sections shipped from the fac- 
tory are simply throat-connected and 
the power leads attached. The substa- 
tions are available for either indoor 
or outdoor service. 
—_—_-@-——— 


“Dissertation” on 
“Weaving Diseases” 


The Industrial Rayon Corporation, 
500 Fifth Ave., New York City, has 
just published a “dissertation” on 
“Weaving Diseases—Their Causes and 
Preventives”, in which it prescribes ‘a 
remedy for certain illnesses and disor- 
ders prevalent in the weaving of rayon 
fabrics.” Illustrated by photo-micro- 
graphs which show how broken fila- 
ments, other yarn imperfections and 
knots impair the quality of some wov- 
en rayon fabrics, the booklet explains 
in detail Industrial’s continuous proc- 
ess which practically eliminates such 
imperfections. 

Published under a label which sug- 
gests a mustached proprietor of an old 
apothecary shop, the booklet is intro- 
duced as follows: 

“Loyal to medical ethics, this booklet 
is entirely non-commercial and is not 
to be construed as an effort to further 
the immediate sale of our product, 
whose present supply has been entirely 
allotted. It is intended that the infor- 
mation advanced herein will be ab- 
sorbed and held in readiness for the 
time when present conditions of strin- 
gency have passed.” 

Close-up photographs showing the va- 
rious functions of the continuous spin- 
ning process, and a comparative chart 
illustrating the various methods of vis- 
cose rayon yarn production, explain 
how this yarn makes better cloth, with 
fewer seconds, greater efficiency and 
lower production costs. 


o 


Leather Belt Ads 
Are Increased 


The American Leather Belting As- 
sociation, 53 Park Row, New York 
City, has started its second year of ad- 
vertising with a large increase in ap- 
propriation, warranted by a substan- 
tial upswing of sales in 1941. The 
backbone of the campaign is a strong 
industrial paper presentation; double- 
page spreads in bleed and color featur- 
ing “The Production Drive” and the 
“Modern Group Drive” are being used. 
The improvement in modern leather 
belting brought about by research in 
the laboratories of leading leather belt- 
ing manufacturers, leading technical 
colleges and research laboratories is 
being emphasized in the copy. McLain 
Organization, Inc., Philadelphia, han- 
dies the advertising account. 
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Keep Cards Producing 


Clean Stock 


Stop using dripping, leaking oil 





that leaks from bearings to rot 
card clothing and soil stock,--- 


failing to lubricate dependably. 


Most mills get highest production 
of clean stock and keep cards 
in steady operation with drip-less, 


waste-less NON-FLUID OIL, 


that outlasts oil many times over. 


Write today for free testing sample 
and bulletin, “Lubrication of 


Textile Machinery” 


New York & New Jersey Lubricant Co. 


Main Office: 292 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Falls L. Thomason, Charlotte, N. C. 
Southern Agent 


WAREHOUSES: 
Charlotte, N. C. St. Louis, Mo. 
Greenville, 8. C. Providence, R. I. Chicago, Il. 
Atlanta, Ga. Detroit, Mich. 





Bes 
NON-FEG 


IN US. PAT. OFFICE AG 
AG 


MODERN TEXTILE LUBRICANT 





Better Lubrication at Less Cost per Month 
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Certitied Climate 


A Textile Necessity 


Maxes possible a better product, 
frequently from lower grades of staple. 
Production is often improved as much as 24 
to 3 per cent. Certified Climate has been 
known to pay for itself in less than a year. 








Parks-Cramer Company 


Fitchburg, Mass. Charlotte, N. C. 


























PERSONAL NOTES 


About Men You hnow 





N. BARNARD MURPHY, who as report- 
ed in the February issue of CorTrTron 
had been made executive vice-president 
of The Trion Company, Trion, Ga., was 
in April elected as president of the 
corporation. Mr. Murphy has been at 
Trion for a number of years, having 
previously been superintendent, and 
later vice-president and general man- 
ager. 


W. O. REED has resigned his position 
at the Ranlo Mfg. Co., Gastonia, N. C., 
to accept a position as general overseer 
of spinning at Brookside Mills, Knox- 
ville, Tenn. 


OTis WILLIAMS has been promoted 
from overseer of spinning at Jefferson 
Mill No. 3, Royston, Ga., to night su- 
perintendent of Jefferson Mills No. 1 
and No. 4 at Jefferson, Ga. 


LELAND JORDAN, production manager 
of the Ashland Corporation, Jewett 
City, Conn., has resigned to enter mili- 
tary service. He has been succeeded by 
OscaR MARC-AURELE, formerly general 
manager of the Velvet Textile Corpora- 
tion, West Haven, Conn. 


T. C. DREw, JR., has been transferred 
from the superintendency of the Star- 
tex Mill, Tucapau, S. C., to a similar 
position at the Gaffney (S. C.) Mfg. 
Company, succeeding R. W. Carr, who 
has been placed in charge of costs at 
these two plants and the Spartan Mills, 
Spartanburg, S. C. 


W. M. ALLISON has been promoted 
from overseer of carding to assistant 
superintendent at Tucapau, and is suc- 
ceeded as overseer of carding by J. F. 
OpaM, formerly night superintendent of 
Statesville (N. C.) Cotton Mills. Jor C. 
Cops is general superintendent at Tu- 
capau. 


H. E. MILierR has resigned as over- 
seer of spinning at Piedmont Cotton 
Mills, Egan, Ga., to accept a similar 
position at Brighton Mills, Shannon, 
Ga. He is succeeded at Piedmont by 
A. S. GrirriTH, formerly superintend- 
ent of Alabama Mills, Inc., Jasper, Ala. 


WILLIAM A. NEWELL, an honor stu- 
dent at Lowell Textile Institute, has 
entered voluntary service in the army. 
He is a son of ROBERT NEWELL, of the 
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Ashland Corporation, Jewett City, 
Conn. 


HARRY C, JACKSON, formerly connect- 
ed with the Morton Machine Works, 
Columbus, Ga., as mechanical engineer, 
has been promoted to first lieutenant 
at the New Orleans Army Air Base. 
His brother, PIeRcE, has been called in- 
to the army as second lieutenant. 


H. S. Ewuiotr has been called into 
active duty as lieutenant at Aberdeen, 
Md., in the ordnance department. Mr. 
Elliott was formerly with Mill Devices 
Company and Carter Traveler Com- 
pany, divisions of A. B. Carter, Inc., 
Gastonia, N. C., 


C. L. Poo.e, formerly with Brookside 
Mills, Knoxville, Tenn., has become as- 
sistant superintendent of carding and 
spinning at Judson Mills, Greenville, 
S. C. 


D. R. SENN, some years ago general 
superintendent of the Sibley and En- 
terprise mills in Augusta, has become 
associated with the Riverside Mills, 
Augusta, Ga. in charge of maintenance 
and engineering work. 


E. T. SNnoppy is now overseer of 
weaving at the Ware Shoals (S. C.) 
Mfg. Co. He was formerly at Erlanger, 
N. C., 


W. H. Connor has become overseer 
of spinning at the Avondale Mills plant 
in Birmingham, Ala. He was formerly 
with Virginia Mills, Inc., Swepsonville, 
N. C. 


T. M. ForsBes, secretary of the Cotton 
Manufacturers Association of Georgia, 
was recently made first vice-president 
of the Atlanta Rotary Club. RICHARD 
P. SmitrH, sales promotion manager of 
CoTTon, is secretary of the club. 


Cc. S. Cox has been made overseer of 
weaving at the Apalache plant of Vic- 
tor-Monaghan Company, Arlington, S. 
C. He was formerly second hand at the 
company’s Victor plant in Greer. 


Gorpon A, BERKSTRESSER has been 
elected vice-president and a member of 
the executive committee of the Roa- 
noke Mills Co., Roanoke Rapids, N. C., 
and has similar offices in the Patter- 


son Mills Co. He has been associated 
with these companies in a managerial 
position for several years. 


PAUL GROOVER has resigned as as- 
Sistant manager of the Biddeford 
(Maine) plant of Pepperell Mfg. Com- 
pany, to become associated with Pa- 
cific Mills, with headquarters in Ly- 
man, S. C., as assistant to CLirrorD B. 
HAYES, vice-president in charge of the 
Pacific plants at Lyman and Columbia, 
5. C, 


FRANK PATE, who recently resigned 
as assistant superintendent of the 
Shawmut (Ala.) Mill Division of West 
Point (Ga.) Mfg. Company, to join the 
Wehadkee Yarn Mills, of Rock Mills, 
Ala., and Athens, Ga., is treasurer of 
the latter corporation. 


ARTHUR L. BURNET, JR., has been 
made general superintendent of the 
cotton yarn mills of Burlington Mills 
Corp., at Fayetteville and Smithfield, 
N. C. Mr. Burnet, recently with the 
woolen mill in Union, S. C., was for 
five years previously with the Ware 
Shoals (S. C.) Mfg. Company. 


B. H. BRIsTOW DRAPER, JR., has been 
made treasurer of Draper Corp., Hope- 
dale, Mass., succeeding the late G. Rus- 
SELL GorFr. He is a son of the president 
of the corporation and for several 
years has been assistant treasurer and 
director of purchases. 


RoBert F. Bowe, of Hesslein & Co., 
New York City, has become associated 
with his brother, WILLIAM F. BoweE, in 
Augusta, Ga., in the paving contract- 
ing business, including the paving of 
runways for several large airports in 
the Southeast. 


NorkMAN FE. Etsas, president of Ful- 
ton Bag & Cotton Mills, Atlanta, Ga., 
has been elected president of the As- 
sociated Industries of Georgia. 


Obituary 


CHARLES CHENEY, 75, former chair- 
man of the board of Cheney Bros., 
Manchester, Conn., passed away on 
April 12 after a brief illness. 


C. C. STOKES, 58, secretary-treasurer, 
Cheraw (S. C.) Cotton Mills, passed 
away in April. He had been with the 
company for 20 years. 


T. C. ANDREWS, 61, for many years 
overseer of weaving at the E. M. Holt 
Plaid Mills, Burlington,, N. C., passed 
away in April. 


Frep A. GOoopsPEED, 63, purchasing 
agent of the Fitchburg (Mass.) Yarn 
Mills, passed away last month. 
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Compensates for the variables 
In Slashing... 





BARBER-COLMAN 
MOISTURE CONTENT 
CONTROLLER 


Some of the variables which affect the moisture content in warps 
are (I) Variable moisture content of material entering dryer, 
(2) Processing and storage faults, (3) Faulty equipment, (4) Im- 
proper machine adjustments, (5) Variations in driving motor 
speed, (6) Variable size level, (7) Variable size temperature, and 
(8) Variable cylinder temperature. An installation of Barber- 
Colman controls will compensate for these variables and permit 
maximum production of uniform and highest quality. The Barber- 
Colman Moisture Content Controller will allow the slasher to be 
operated at maximum temperature and therefore at the highest 
speed possible to produce the greatest yardage with a constant 





moisture content. 





TYPICAL INSTALLATION... 


The illustration at the left shows one of the Barber-Colman 
Moisture Content Controllers installed on a battery of 
nine slashers in a well-known New England cotton mill, 
where it is instrumental in maintaining uniform quality of 


high-grade sheeting and other products. 
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has earned 


these honors 


... garment tags which say “it’s launder- 
able”... assure acceptance for your spun 
rayons by commercial laundries. More and 
more new fabrics woven with Teca, Eastman 
crimped acetate rayon, are passing the tests 
of the American Institute of Laundering. 
Teca has earned this laundry approval be- 
cause it exerts shrinkage control. In blends 
with other fibers, Teca is a stabilizing influ- 
ence. Add to this the fact that Teca’s crimp 
makes for extra richness of texture, extra 
resistance to sagging and crushing, and you 
have the reasons for the ever-increasing 


popularity of Teca fabrics. 





VICI 


CRIMPED ACETATE RAYON 


A. M. Tenney Associates, Inc., 10 East 40th St., 


N.Y. Sales representatives for Tennessee Eastman 


Corporation, subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Co. 
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LOOM BEAMS 
AND BEAM- 
HEADS ... West 
Point loom beams 
and beam - heads 
are superior = in 
their operation 


and economy. 





CONTACT 
~ ROLLS for 


(S 
| MAXIMUM 


DRYING 











» West POINT FOUNDRY « MACHINE CO. 
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Ball Bearing Throughout 


Other QUALITY Products WILL YOUR SLASHER TAKE LARGER 


BEAM HEADS? 


These slasher head-ends will accommodate beam heads 
up to 26” in diameter. Friction 1s lever type. It is not 
arranged for either increased friction or double gearing. 
Neither of these attachments is required, as this type of 
head is used only for light warps. The length of the 


double head-ends is 8’10”. 


This slasher head-end is furnished with ball bearings 


in all moving parts. 


We also build single head-wav fronts for large beams. 


(Batson-Cook Company, Owners) 


WEST POINT, GEORGIA 


























SONOCO MAKES EVERYTHING IN PAPER CARRIERS 


Sonoco Propucts Company 


BRANTFORD HARTSVILLE st & a— es op fo 
OP. ie & eT CONN. 


DEPENDABLE SOURCE OF SUPPLY 
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In working with zest and giving his best, 
Just for the pleasure of giving, 

In the hope of helping his brother along, 
“Old-Timer" finds the sunshine of living. 





Women on Men’s Jobs? Sure! 


(Since this article is written in conversational 
style, it should be borne in mind that those paragraphs 
in regular type represent OLD-TIMER’s part in the con- 
versation, while those in italics represent J1M’s part.) 


Why the long face, OLD-TIMER? You look as 
though you were in deep meditation over some very 
important problem. 

Just thinking, JIM, just thinking. 

Well, now that is fine. Usually when a man is 
really thinking, that is, if he is giving the subject or 
problem concentrated thought and will keep at it long 
enough, and then back up that thinking with research 
and study— 

Hold your horses, JIM. I’m not even thinking about 
my work—not even thinking about textile mills. 

Then, for Pete’s sake, what are you thinking about? 

What is everybody thinking about, these days? 
War, of course. We think we are the smartest people 
on earth. We do have the greatest resources of any 
nation on earth, yet we are getting the pants licked 
off of us and I can’t help but think about how our 
Government is managed in comparison to the manage- 
ment of some of our large textile firms. Of course 
we can’t criticize our Government; especially in a time 
like this, but with a President and Congress supposed 
to consist of our best brains so far as running a nation 
is concerned, it does seem that there is something 
lacking somewhere. If a large textile firm, a firm 
operating a chain of mills, could not get any more co- 
ordination—oh, well, JIM, we had better talk about 
something else. 

Anyway, you remember the old axiom which says, 
“Every advantage has its disadvantage, and vice 
versa.” So, maybe this war will bring a lot of advant- 
ages in many ways. For example, the cutting down of 
our transportation system may be an advantage to the 
small town, especially the small town merchants, be- 
cause people cannot get to the large towns to buy mer- 
chandise. 

Thousands of new uses for cotton may develop on 
account of a leather shortage and a shortage of many 
other products which either cotton fiber, cotton cloth, 
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cotton yarn or cotton cellulose can be substituted for. 
Remember a conversation we had (an article in Cor- 
TON) on new uses for cotton where we discussed the 
possibility of cotton in the liquid state being used for 
roofing and siding and flooring for buildings? That 
possibly in the future cotton would not be baled at all 
but would be handled by air draft somewhat similar to 
the way small grain, like wheat, is handled now. That 
cleaning systems may be so improved that it will not be 
necessary to pick cotton, and all gathering may be 
done something like the present system of sledding; 
no more planting of cotton in rows, but sown like 
wheat. If cotton fiber can be put into solution and 
then converted into a fine thread (rayon), it is not 
unreasonable to ask why can’t it be made into a plas- 
tic to be used as paint or shellac and put a coat on 
walls, outside or inside, which would last many times 
the life of our present paints. 

Gosh, it would seem that the possibilities are prac- 
tically unlimited. And, mark my word, JIM, cotton 
fiber with its adaptability to so many uses is going to 
come into the greatest diversification of any of our 
known substances. 

With the shortage of rubber, maybe some chemist 
will find a way to impregnate the cotton cords and 
cotton fabrics with a solution of cotton fiber which 
will take the place of rubber. Something like the 
many products which are now being made to impreg- 
nate cotton fabric to make it impervious to moisture 
and even to acid. Koroseal is now being used to treat 
eotton cloth for umbrellas, raincoats and many other 
uses. Koroseal is made from limestone, coke, and 
salt, we understand, and we believe some firm Is go- 
ing to produce an automobile tire probably made of 
canvas, like the first tires we had, but treated with 
some other substance than rubber, Such a tire would 
probably not last more than 5,000 miles, but it certaln- 
ly would be better than no tire at all. 

Remember, JIM, when World War No. 1 broke out, 
we were getting most of our dyestuffs from Germany. 
Just before the United States entered the War a large 
German submarine brought a cargo to the United 
States. Well, look at our dyestuff industry now. That 
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Just a Thought for Mill Executives 
Is It Practical? 


We understand that the Government is short on tools for 
manufacturing certain small parts for planes, tanks, shells, etc. 

Many large textile mills have well-equipped machine shops 
and th> trained mechanics to operate the lathes, planers, drill 
presses, etc., which these machine shops contain. 

Why doesn’t the Manufacturers Association compile a rec- 
ord of this equipment, its possible production, etc., and tell 
the Government that the textile industry can help win the 
war not only in furnishing clothing and other textiles but can 
Manufacture airplane parts, tank parts, gun parts, torpedo 
and gun shells, etc.? The unfinished materials could be ship- 
ped in bulk to textile centers and from there distributed to 
the individual textile machine shops within a 100 mile radius 
and re-assembled back at the distributing point for shipment 
to the designated plants where war materials are being manu- 
factured. Even most medium sized mills have two lathes (a 
large one and a small one), a planer, and a drill press, and, 
most important, the mechanics to operate them. 

The equipment in the machine shops is not in constant use 
by the cotton mills. It is used only part of the time and is 
very seldom used at all during the second and third shifts, 
therefore there are several thousand lathes, drill presses, mill- 
ing machines, automatic gear cutters, pipe cutters, planers, 
grinding machines, welding equipment both gas and electric, 
and many other machines available for war materials produc- 
tion along with trained mechanics to operate these machines 
on a 24 hour day 7 days per week. 

OLD-TIMER 





is what is going to happen to many of the other items 
which the present war is going to cause shortages of. 
They will be substituted by something else or our re- 
search laboratories will find a way to produce them 
from other raw materials. 

And, of course, every observing business man rea- 
lizes that the airplane will take this country and also 
many of the foreign countries somewhat like the au- 
tomobile did after World War No. 1, but on a much 
larger scale. With all the automobile factories con- 
verted to airplane or airplane parts manufacture, 
planes will very likely be sold for the price of our 
lowest price automobiles. And then maybe a predic- 
‘tion OLD-TIMER made several years ago about. air- 
planes will come true. That prediction was: first, 
that some inventor is going to make such a radical 
change in the construction of an airplane that many 
of us will say, “Why in Heck didn’t I think of that?” 
What we mean is that the whole structure of a plane 
will be changed so it will be easy to land. Landing, 
we understand, is the most hazardous part of operat- 
ing a plane, as constructed at present, and when that 
hazard is over, the average person can soon learn to 
fly a plane. ” 

The second prediction was that planes will be 
equipped with engines only large enough to enable the 
plane to take off and gain altitude, then the engine 
will be stopped and the plane will glide with the air 
current or against the air current or across the air 
current, to its destination. That will be cheap trans- 
portation, far cheaper than we have ever been able 
to have with the lightest, lowest price automobiles. 
And, incidentally, JIM, the young men who are going 
into aviation in this war will have a golden opportuni- 
ty to cash in on their knowledge of planes. The man 
who comes out of this war as an airplane mechanic or 
flyer—that is the man who also has business ability to 
handle an airplane agency—will be our future million- 
aire. 
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That all sounds interesting, OLD-TIMER, but we 
fellows who are in the textile business, what about us? 
What is going to happen to us after the war? 

In my opinion, JIM, the textile industry in the 
United States will have the textile business of the 
world in their hands. In many of the foreign coun- 
tries the textile plants have been destroyed and in 
practically all of the foreign textile countries the busi- 
ness is so badly disorganized that it will take years to 
get back to its former standing, and with the demand 
for goods that will come after the war, the U. S. tex- 
tile industry will have to supply the goods. Yes, I 
know your first thought is: will the foreign countries 
all be bankrupt and not able to purchase our goods? 
Well, all I can say in answer to that question is that 
there has always been found a way for a bankrupt na- 
tion to purchase goods from countries that have the 
goods, 

But, holy smoke, JIM, you should not be asking 
what is going to happen to us fellows in the textile 
business after the war; but what is going to happen 
and is already happening to us now? That is what 
you should be worried about, JIM. 

Heck, I am worried, OLD-TIMER, but what are you 
going to do about it? 

Well, JIM, there is just one thought every overseer 
and superintendent should keep constantly in mind 
these days and that is: How can I teach a woman to 
run every job I have? Of course there are a few jobs 
in the mill that a woman can’t run—or are there? 


Girls on “Men’s Jobs” 


Since we have seen so many things happen in the 
mills in the last 25 years we would have bet our last 
dollar could not have happened or at least would not 
be practical, we are reluctant to question the possi- 
bility of any prediction not coming true. Therefore, 
if some overseer or superintendent should say, “I am 
going to teach women to fix looms or to grind cards 
or to run a section in the spinning room,” OLD-TIMER 
would say, “More power to you, Mr. Overseer or Sup- 
erintendent, and we hope you will succeed.” 

And as for the multitude of jobs we now have men 
on and think a woman can’t run—vwell, you had better 
get busy, fellows, and get busy darn fast. Do you 
think this war is going to be over next year or the 
year after? You very likely will have another “think” 
coming, therefore you had better put that old “think- 
er’ to work at time-and-a-half time. For example, are 
you still using men doffers in the spinning room? 

Of all the aggravating, cantankerous *-(? con- 
founded jobs in the mill, we think spinning room 
doffing heads the list and, war or no war, if OLD- 
TIMER had charge of a spinning room today there 
would not be any men doffers in that room. 

For the operation of such a simple job as doffing 
a spinning frame is, it does seem that doffers can 
find more things to complain about and be mean about 
than most any other job. In conversation with a bunch 
of overseers and superintendents last month about 
what was the best method to use in doffing, one over- 
seer said with a sigh, “Oh, boy, wouldn’t it be a won- 
derful feeling not to have any doffers?”’ 

And most any overseer of spinning or superinten- 
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dent would tell you it is a pain in the neck—this doff- 
ing business. Then why in heck don’t we do some- 
thing about it? OLD-TIMER can tell you positively that 
several mills have already started to do something 
about it. One mill that we discussed the problem with 
agreed to start experimenting with two of the plans 
discussed. That is they would start one plan in one 
of their spinning rooms and the other plan we outlined 
to them in another spinning room. 

You see, fellows, the present method of doffing 
here in the South grew on us from a loéal condition 
entirely. We did not adopt the methods of doffing 
which were prevalent in the eastern mills when the 
textile industry began to expand here in the South, 
and, strange to say, the eastern mills, or at least most 
of them, adopted the southern mills’ way of doffing 
several years later. This would seem to indicate that 
the southern mills’ methods was the best, and it was, 
so long as there was an abundance of young men and 
boys available. But that condition no longer exists 
and we do not seem to have initiative enough to get 
out of the rut. 


Girls as Spinning Doffers 


The coming of textile mills to the South found an 
abundance of cheap labor principally attracted to the 
mills from tenant farmers. Father, Mother and all 
the kids wanted to work, and the fact that Mother 
worked, leaving no one at home to look after the little 
fellows who were not quite old enough to work, she 
brought them to the mill with her where she could 
keep an eye on them. With no laws to prevent the 8 
or 10 year old kids from loafing in the mills, these 
little fellows were not only in the way but it was a 
problem for the overseer to keep them out of mischief, 
and the sooner the overseer could assign some task to 
them, the less trouble it was for him to control them. 
Any kid likes to roll a box, and naturally they crowd- 
ed around the doffers and thereby learned to doff with 
the result that the doffers were the youngest help in 
the mill except the other kids who helped Mother or 
Sister spin, and that is the way we drifted into having 
four to six doffers to a frame, 

Later, as management began to study efficiency 
and higher percentage of production, older boys, and 
then men, married men, were graduated into doffers. 

Now there are many of us old-timers still hanging 
around who remember when there were no doffers in 
the spinning room—spinning frames were operated 
the same as roving frames—the operative who did the 
spinning also doffed the frames. Instead of having 
the frames arranged so one frame would fill up and 
be ready to doff as soon as the frame ahead of it was 
started up, the spinner arranged the frames so there 
would be the maximum amount of time between the 
doffing of one frame and the time of doffing the next 
frame. This of course gave the spinner more time to 
do the spinning, cleaning, etc., between doffs. 

Yeah, I heard you: who would bear down the 
traverse? Don’t you worry about bearing down the 
traverse, Buddy, there are many ways to take care of 


‘that. 


Of course, back in those days it was different from 
today because all operatives helped each other. If there 
was a woman spinner who was too light to bear down 
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the traverse there was a man spinner close by who 
would bear down her traverse, and she in turn would 
piece up behind his doffing and run his side while he 
doffed or cleaned his frames: the same way weavers 
helped each other before we had smash hands. If a 
weaver had a break-out her side weaver would run the 
looms while she put in the break-out, or when a weaver 
had a warp out and had to clean the loom and oil it. 
the side weaver would run the looms and vice versa. 

One of the mills mentioned which has started ex- 
perimenting with a new doffing plan has taken a few 
frames off of the section man and the section man 
bears down the traverse and is in charge of the doffing 
on his section. Another mill which has merely re- 
placed men doffers with women has a man to bear 
down traverses for several sections of doffers. 
Incidentally, one of these mills has some new spinning 
frames that the traverse is so easy to bear down on 
that OLD-TIMER’s prediction is that in a short while 
the girls will not wait for the man to come to bear the 
traverse down. 

Wake up, you overseers and superintendents, and 
do something about this doffing problem before you 
are caught short-handed! The sooner you start the 
sooner you will find the solution to this vexing prob- 
lem. There is a way out somehow. OLD-TIMER was 
superintendent of a large mill during World War 
No. 1 and one day the overseer of spinning (who is a 
successful superintendent today) came to him and 
said, “I haven’t had a spindle oiler in two weeks. What 
am I going to do?” I replied, “Put a woman to oiling 
spindles, of course.” The overseer said, ““A woman 
won’t run that dirty job. She will get oil all over 
her.” 

OLD-TIMER did not respond to that but went to the 
store and purchased sufficient oilcloth to make an 
overall apron and then persuaded a very pretty young 
girl to start oiling spindles. The pretty young gir! 
was the overseer’s daughter. 

Get busy, fellows, there is a way to replace men 
in more jobs than you realize. 

Can a woman lay up roving? 

Can a woman oil looms? 

Can a woman oil fly frames, drawing and cards? 

Can a woman run the tying-in machine? 

Can a woman run a folder? 

Can a woman run fronts of cards? 

Can a woman lay up filling? 

A few weeks ago while discussing with an over- 
seer the possibility of putting women on certain jobs 
in his department, he made this remark, “It sure would 
look funny to see a woman sweeping in a cotton mill.” 

If that remark doesn’t show what convention or 
custom can do for us, what can? 

OLD-TIMER replied, ““A woman sweeping in a cot- 
ton mill would not look any more comical than a man 
sweeping in his home.” 

Because he had never seen a woman sweeping in a 
cotton mill, it sounded funny to him when OLD-TIMER 
suggested he change a young man he had on a sweep- 
ing job to teach him to run cards and replace him with 
an older lady whom he said he was compelled to let go 
because she could no longer run frames. 

Don’t let convention hold you down, fellows. 
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HIGH SPEED AUTOMATIC CLOTH ROOM RANGE 


Many attempts have been made to safely clean and shear cotton cloth when sewing and 
batching. Here is a proven battery requiring less floor space operating at higher speeds. 
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SPRINGFIELD, VERMONT, S. W. HALL, GREENVILLE, S. C. 
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HOW OTHER MEN MANAGE. 


Timing of the 
Harness and Pick 


Some practical weavers give their practice 
on the setting of the harness and the timing 
of the pick on average plain weaves. Do you 
Miter see digs eT Se 





EDITOR«COTTON : 

This is in answer to the questions of “CONTRIBU- 
TOR No. 7349” on page 143 of the April issue of 
COTTON. 

Question: What is the best timing of the harness 
on average plain weave? Answer: Time the harness 
level when the reed is 21%% inches from the fell of the 
cloth. This will place the crankshaft about 5 minutes 
past 6:00 o’clock, using minutes as on a clock rather 
than degrees as with a protractor. This setting, along 
with the warp stop motion being raised so that the 
upper shed becomes slack, will give a better cover to 
the cloth, 

Question: At what position should the shuttle en- 
ter the shed? Answer: The shuttle should enter the 
shed when the shed is just open enough for the shut- 
tle not to chafe the yarn. Using the clock dial to illus- 
trate the time, set the crankshaft 5 minutes after 
12:00 o’clock, or when the crankshaft is just a little 
beyond top center. The later you time the pick, the 
larger and clearer the shed for the shuttle to pass 
through; but of course you must not time the pick so 
late that you have to add more force on the pick in 
order to prevent the loom from banging off and throw- 
ing the shuttle out. 

Question: What relation or effect does the timing 
of the harness have on the timing of the pick? An- 
swer: If the harness is not timed right, the shuttle 
will not be delivered into the shed at the proper time, 
or if the pick is not timed right, the shuttle will not 
be delivered at the proper time. 

Question: Which should be timed first, or does it 
make any difference? Answer: The harness should be 
timed first, because the interlacing of the warp and 
filling is a very important mechanical operation and 
is in line with picking of the loom at the proper time. 
The harness should be timed first, then the cams set 
to correspond. The setting of the harness is governed 
by the type of cloth to be made or the quality of the 
warp being run. If the warp is weak or soft, the har- 
ness should be level with the reed nearer the fell of 
the cloth. The type cover desired also governs the set- 
ting of the harness, rather than the setting of the 
pick. It can be seen from the foregoing that the har- 
ness can be set first as soon as it is known the type of 
warp being run or the type of cloth required. After 
the harness is set, then the pick can be set to corre- 
spond. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 7356 
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WE INVITE our readers to make use of this de- 

partment for the discussion of any and all 
problems arising in the mill or finishing plant. 
Questions, answers or letters need not conform to 
any particular style and will be properly edited be- 
fore publishing. 


* 


EDITOR COTTON: 

“CONTRIBUTOR NO. 7349” asked on page 143 of your 
April issue what is the best timing of the harness on 
average plain weave; at what position should the shut- 
tle enter the shed; what relation or effect does the 
timing of the harness have on the timing of the pick; 
and which should be timed first, or does it make any 
difference? 

The timing of the harness depends a lot on the 
style of goods being run, the construction of cloth, the 
face desired on the cloth, what kind of goods are being 
woven, and the width and speed of the loom. On light 
fabrics, I have always timed the harness later. For 
instance, with the harness level, set the lay with the 
reed one inch from the fell of the cloth. On sheetings, 
the distance is 2% inches from the fell of the cloth. 

As to the relation or effect of the timing of the 
harness on the timing of the pick, I have always had 
best results timing the pick first. The timing of the 
pick should always be checked before timing the har- 
ness. 

The timing of the pick for broad Draper L Model 
looms is as follows: 

1. Start settings with the shuttle box on the ship- 
per side of the loom. 

2. Set pick ball stand so that the distances from 
the picking shaft box to the back end of the pick ball 
stand is exactly 2%¢ inches for a 72-inch loom. For 
other widths, the distances are as follows: 81-inch 
loom, 214-inch; 90-inch loom, 2-inch; 99-inch loom, 
17-inch; and 108-inch loom 1%-inch. 

3. Set the lay with the crank shaft exactly on top 
center. 

4. Move the cam on the cam shaft so the cam toe 
is central with the pick ball and in position to start to 
pick. Fasten cam temporarily in place. It is to be 
tightened permanently later when al] following set- 
tings have been made. 

5. Set the lug strap holder on 72- and 81-inch 
looms so that the distance is %-inch from top of pick 
arm to top edge of lug strap holder. On 90-inch, 99- 
inch, and 108-inch looms, this distance is 14-1nch. 

6. Set lug strap on picker stick so the distance 
from picker stick bolt to bottom of lug strap 1s 742 to 
8 inches on all widths of Model L looms. 

7. Set sweep of picker stick so the distance is 942 
to 10 inches on a 72-inch loom. On all other widths of 
sheeting looms, the distance is 10 to 10% inches. 

8 When all of these settings are made, tighten 
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the pick cam permanently. 
9. Turn the loom over and make the same set- 
tings from the battery side. 
CONTRIBUTOR No. 7357 
ee 


Meechanieal and Actual 
Twist in Warp Yarn 


EDITOR COTTON: 

In the January 1942 issue of COTTON, page 93, 
“CONTRIBUTOR NO. 7316” inquires as to the difference 
between mechanical and actual twist in warp yarn, re- 
ferring particularly to 14s warp yarn, which I assume 
would be spun with a twist multiplier of 4.75. 

The elements which can affect the twist in the 
yarn are: 

(a) Tape slippage. 
(b) Speed of traveler and ringrail. 
(c) Shrinkage of yarn due to twist. 

(a) Tape slippage is like the little boy in school 
who was asked, “What is rabies and what can be done 
about it?” The boy replied, “Rabies is a Jewish priest 
and nothing can be done about it.” If the tapes are 
kept in good shape the slippage will not be enough to 
fret over. 

(b) The effect of the traveler and ringrail speed 
on twist was covered very fully in an article appear- 
ing in the September 1930 issue of COTTON entitled 
“Theoretical Twist versus Actual Twist’. In a com- 
ment appearing with that article it was brought out 
that when the yarn is wound oveérend from the spin- 
ning bobbin, the loss of twist due to the lagging of the 
traveler and due to the speed of the ringrail is ex- 
actly compensated by the addition of twist which oc- 
curs when the yarn is drawn over the end of the 
spinning bobbin. Therefore, the speed of traveler and 
ringrail has no effect on the actual twist after the 
yarn is wound or spooled, since practically all warp 
yarn today is wound or spooled overend from the spin- 
ning bobbins. 

(c) The shrinkage of the yarn due to twist is im- 
portant, in that on warp yarns the shrinkage is enough 
to affect the resulting twist to an appreciable extent. 

In 1933 The Lowell Textile Institute brought out a 
chart showing the effect of shrinkage due to twist. 
Some readings from the chart are as follows: 


Twist Per Cent Shrinkage 
Multiplier Due to Twist 

3. 3.1 

3.50 4.45 

4.00 5.8 

4.50 7.1 

4.75 7.8 

3.00 8.45 

6.00 11. 

7.00 13.8 


One very important point brought out is that the 
shrinkage due to twist is independent of the yarn 
count. In other words, the shrinkage on 10s warp yarn 
will be the same as on 40s, as long as the same mul- 
tiplier is used. 

To get back to the problem of “CONTRIBUTOR NO. 
7316,” the per cent shrinkage on 14s warp yarn, as- 
suming that a multiplier of 4.75 is used, will be 7.8 
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per cent. Therefore, for every inch of yarn, or roving, 
delivered by the front roll there will be .922-inch of 
yarn wound onto the bobbin. 

14s yarn, with a multiplier of 4.75, should have 
17.76 turns per inch, but if no correction is made for 
shrinkage, the yarn will have 17.76 turns per .922- 
inch, which is 19.26 turns per inch actually in the yarn. 

There are two ways by which the proper correc- 
tion can be made in figuring the twist gear so that 
the actual twist per inch will be 17.76: 

(1) Multiply the twist desired (17.76) by .922 
(4.75 multiplier) and divide the result into 
the regular twist constant. 

(2) Divide the twist constant by .922, and the 
result will be a constant which can be used 
for all yarns where the twist multiplier is 
4.75. Similarly, other constants can be figured 
for different twist multipliers. 

A good illustration of the effect of twist on the 
yarn is found in those mills where the spinning 
frames are fitted with hank clocks. Hank clocks are 
really “revolution counters” for the front rolls, There- 
fore, unless a correction is used for contraction due 
to twist, the production of the frame will be higher 
when figured from the hank clock than it will be if 
the yarn is actually weighed. Assuming that the chart 
as brought out by The Lowell Textile Institute is ac- 
curate, the actual production will be 92.2 per cent of 
the production as figured from the hank clock, where 
the twist multiplier is 4.75. 

If some of the spinners who read this will do a 
little figuring, they will discover that the shrinkage 
due to twist is allowed for when they figure their 
drafts on spinning frames. For instance, on 14s warp 
yarn with a multiplier of 4.75, if they will multiply 
the hank roving in the creel by the draft being used, 
the result will not be 14 but probably about 15.2. After 
the yarn is twisted and wound on the bobbin, the 
actual count as sized will be 14s. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 7346 








Reeireulation of Air 
in the Pieker Room 


EDITOR COTTON: 

What benefits result from air recirculation and dust 

filtration installation in the picker room? 
CONTRIBUTOR No. 7291 
EDITOR COTTON: 

By all odds, the greater benefits resulting in the 
recirculation and dust filtration of air in the picker 
room are to be found in the controlled temperature 
and the controlled relative humidity of the room. Be- 
cause of the tremendous volume of air taken from the 
picker room and previously discharged into the dust 
house, it was impossible to control the humidity of 
this room. Unless the laps were allowed to remain 
in a room and regain the moisture in this room be- 
fore being taken to the cards, the moisture in the laps 
might differ from the moisture recorded elsewhere in 
the picker room. 

Under the old conditions, the optimum conditions 
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THE MORTON SYSTEM 
Double Circulating Raw Stock Dyeing Machine 


@ Manufactured to dye from 1 lb. to 1500 lbs. 
Constantly improved, and manufactured under four patents. 
Improved piping design, and new type heavy duty pedestal ball bearing pump. 














(One of New Morton Raw Stock Dyeing Machines at Bibb Mfg. Co., Macon, Ga.) 
MANUFACTURED BY 


MORTON MACHINE WORKS 


COLUMBUS, GEORGIA 


MANUFACTURERS OF: Package Dyeing Machines to dye from 1 Ib. to 1500 Ibs. © Beam and Package 
Dyeing Machine to 400 Ibs. capacity © Morton Centrifugal Heavy Duty Pedestal Ball Bearing Pumps 
© Morton Quick Opening Valves © Morton Four Way Valves ® Morton Automatic Logger Heads. 
® Morton Combination Vertical Beam and Package Dyeing Machine in stock. 
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for the picker room were only to be found when ideal 
conditions existed outside. The temperature of the 
picker room might be ideal before the machinery was 
started (most of us can remember when we would go 
into the mill before the machinery was turning), then 
very soon this room was much colder than the rest 
of the mill. 


In actual practice the dust house is cleaned out 
probably every six weeks or more, and during this 
cleaning operation was the only time it was entered. 
If this practice is followed, quite a lot of good stock 
may pass by worn leathers on the screen sections of 
the pickers and condensers before being detected. The 
dust bags, which necessarily require frequent empty- 
ing, will bring this excess waste to the attention of 
the proper party very quickly. 

In summarizing, the recirculation of air reduces the 
cost of heating the picker room, as well as controlling 
the humidity and giving a constant check on the waste 
discharge by the fans, 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 7311 
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Higher Card Speed 


EDITOR COTTON: 

In regard to the question of “CONTRIBUTOR NO. 
7350” as to speeding the licker-in from 400 to 600 
r.p.m., and a consequent change in the doffer speed 
from 6 to 9 r.p.m., the first thing I would consider 
would be the staple, length and grade of cotton, and 
whether doing light or heavy carding. By this, I 
mean, the weight in ounces of the lap and the grain 
sliver per yard being produced. For instance, if I 
were running Strict Middling cotton, 14-ounce lap, 
producing anything up to 55-grain sliver, and my 
doffer speed were 6 r.p.m., and I wished to change 
it to 9 r.p.m., I would not want my licker-in speed 
over 440 r.p.m. I would already be getting sufficient 
cleaning and anything above this speed would in- 
jure the fibers, decreasing the breaking strength, 
and I do not think it would be necessary to change 
the card settings. 

In running on a low grade of cotton and short 
staple, with a 14-ounce lap, producing above a 60- 
grain sliver, and running 6 r.p.m. on the doffer, if 
it were desired to change to 9 r.p.m., I would sug- 
gest speeding the licker-in to give the same clean- 
ing, and I would also open the settings from the 
feed plate to the licker-in. If I were setting -to 
7/1000ths and increased the speed of the licker-in 
and the production, I would change this setting to 
10/1000ths. I find that we have to sacrifice some in 
the breaking strength in making such a change but 
there would be a cleaner yarn. 

I do not think it should ever be necessary to try 
to run with 600 r.p.m. on the licker-in at this speed 
on the doffer, unless running an extremely low 
grade of cotton and a high production. 

I have made a test on low grade cotton, 14-ounce 
lap, with a 60-grain sliver, 9 r.p.m. on the doffer, 
licker-in speed 450 r.p.m. By increasing the speed on 
the licker-in to 525 r.p.m., it gave us a cleaner sliver 
at the cards. However, the breaking strength was 
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lower by a small percentage. 

In connection with this subject I would like to 
quote at length from a chapter on “Speed of the 
Licker-in” in the Saco-Lowell “Handbook on Card- 
ing”: if 
“The action of the licker-in teeth on the fringe 
of cotton resting on the feed plate is a dual one. 
First, there is the cleaning action caused by the 
teeth of the licker-in in moving through the fringe 
of cotton at high velocity throwing off the heavy 
impurities, and second, there is the combing or 
straightening action which prepares the fibers for 
detachment from the fringe by the licker-in teeth. ~— 

“It will be readily seen that the variation in the 
surface speed of the licker-in teeth will have a very 
definite effect on the amount of impurities removed. 
If the surface speed of the licker-in is too great in 
relation to the cylinder speed, the fibers cannot be 
properly transferred to the cylinder. This condition 
will in time cause the loading of the licker-in and 
as a consequence the card clothing will eventually 
become damaged. On the other hand, if the detach- 
ment is not at a rate sufficiently high to keep the 
cylinder evenly covered, the web will be full of thin 
places. The surface speed, therefore, of the licker-in 
should be adjusted to obtain the maximum cleaning 
with the minimum loading. 

“With this data, it is quite simple to calculate the 
licker-in speed which will be generally correct as 
regards even work through uniform detachment 
and, at the same time, afford opportunity for thor- 
ough cleaning. In general, the licker-in speed for a 
9-inch licker-in will vary between 425 and 475 r.p.m. 
For long staple cottons and cards running at very 
low rates of production the speed may be somewhat 
less. Under no circumstances should it exceed 625 
r.p.m., because beyond this speed dangerous centrifu- 
gal forces and air currents which are difficult to 
control are created. 

“It has been found that under the conditions ex- 
isting in the average mill, operating with conserva- 
tive speeds and obtaining reasonable production, the 
capacity of the licker-in to transfer stock from the 
fringe at the feed plate to the surface of the cylin- 
der is for all practical purposes 3% grains per run- 
ning yard of licker-in surface. 

“Since the circumference of a 9-inch licker-in is 
28.274 inches, which is .785 percent of a yard, the 
actual stock around the surface of the licker-in is, 
therefore, only 2.75 grains. 

“The following formula has been developed for 
calculating the proper licker-in speed to obtain sat- 
isfactory results with any given production: 

‘*Production in Ibs. per hour X 116.66 

2.75 

“As a practical illustration for the use of this 
formula, assume that a card is producing 11.25 
pounds per hour: 


= r.p.m. of licker-in 





11.25 XK 116.66 
‘*r p.m. of licker-in = = 477 
2.75 
“The speed of the licker-in is of the greatest im- 
portance, deserving more attention than it generally 


receives.” 
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With priorities . . shortages .. substitutes 
and the growing searcity of high grade 
eolors bringing many other problems, 
there’s ne need to put up with bleeding in 
water of direct color dyeings. Whether 
the trouble oceurs while the fabric is 
batched up after dyeing; in the finishing 
bath: or any other place where fastness 


to water is necessary .. the cure is Culofix 
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with Culotix 


REG. U.S, PAT. OFF 


Used as an after treatment. Culofix pre- 
vents such color bleeding in all rayons, 
cottons and mixtures..either cloth or 
hosiery. It is especially valuable for pre- 


serving crisp detail and contrast in prints. 


Ask us how you €an try it. 


~y 

Arkansas Co.,. Ine. 
NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 

Manufacturers of Industrial Chemicals for over 35 Years 
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DEAR FRANK: 

In some of my previous letters* comparing condi- 
tions here at the Beta Mills with those at the Alpha 
Mills, where we were both second hands together, I 
have mentioned shop rules and other rules and reg- 
ulations under which we operate. All this makes me 
wonder why it is necessary to have all these rules, 
regulations, labor laws and so on. It is perfectly nat- 
ural for us to think of all companies being of the 
high type of the concerns which own the Alpha and 
the Beta Mills, and of the officials of all companies 
as being considerate of the help, and willing to do 
the right thing by the help as well as by the company 
they represent. When we stop to think that a few 
companies and a few officials do take advantage of 
their employees, then we realize that for the protec- 
tion of these people and to regulate competition, it is 
necessary to have some rules. 

Another thing that makes it necessary to have 
more or less definite rules of procedure is that some 
foremen interpret verbal instructions one way while 
other foremen will see them another way, or because 
of some personal dislike they might take an unfair 
advantage of an employee. When most shop rules are 
analyzed they are found to be the things that would 
be done in any well managed mill, by officials who 
have the interest of all parties at heart. 

As an example of such a rule I will cite Shop Rule 
No. 7—“If an employee, who has a regular job, is tem- 
porarily transferred to any job paying a smaller wage 
than he has been receiving, no reduction in wages 
shall be made.” 

Now we have a contract, you do not, yet you peo- 
ple at the Alpha Mills have followed this general pol- 
icy of taking care to pay a person his regular wages 
when he was put on a job paying a lower wage. As 
examples, it is not unusual to put a weaver to filling 
batteries or hauling filling or warps. If they are reg- 
ular weavers, not spare hands, you always pay them 
weavers’ wages. A doffer may have to sweep; he is 
paid doffers’ wages. A quiller hand may have to stack 
yarn; he is paid quillers’ wages. And all of this is 
done without the benefit of a contract or shop rules, 
but maybe some mills would not do the right thing 
about this, or possibly certain individual overseers 
might fail to take care of an employee under these 
conditions, but we believe that, as a whole, the well- 
managed, southern mills are fair to their help under 
these and other similar conditions, whether they have 
a contract or not. 


What Causes “Smoky Yarn’? 


Oh, yes, there is a question that I would like to 
ask you. “Do you ever have any trouble with smoky 
yarn?” 

I do not recall any trouble of this kind while I 
worked at the Alpha Mills, but we do have quite a 
bit of black streaks to show up in our duck, which we 
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LETTERS from a NEw OVERSEER ...°.~,, 


winder produc- 


to a SECOND HanpD Back HoME ‘°::* 


believe to be from smoke. It will show up in one or 
two rolls in a set, possibly 30 or 40 yards at a time, 
then it will fade out, the place being 8 or 10 inches 
in width, or about the space taken up by one doff 
of yarn in the creel. 

As you know, the mill is located in a rather large 
city, where there is, of course, considerable smoke. 
It is located near a river where the atmosphere is 
heavy part of the time, causing smoke from near-by 
plants to settle in the vicinity of the mill. A switch 
engine, handling freight cars in the mill yard, is 
sometimes fired up while in the yard throwing off 
a lot of black smoke. 

Our own boilers are not fired from May to Octo- 
ber, yet we have had quite a lot of the smoky yarn 
this past summer, so this source of smoke is elim- 
inated for five months in the year. If you can help 
us with this problem please let me hear from you. 


Filling Winder Production 


Since coming up here I have been interested in 
comparing the filling winders with those at the 
Alpha Mills. The filling yarn here is run on the 
twisters on single-head bobbins, while at the Alpha 
Mills filling is run on double-head bobbins. As you 
know yarn may be pulled overend at a much higher 
rate of speed than is possible with a “side” spindle, 
so the winder spindles here at the Beta Mills are 
run at about 2,200 r.p.m. as compared with about 
1,400 r.p.m. at the Alpha Mills. 

It is easier to adjust the tension on the winder 
with the overend delivery than it is on the frame 
with the “side” spindle delivery. It is also easier to 
take off the empty bobbin and put on a full one as 
there are no bobbin weights to bother with. 

Instead of a winder hand running five spindles 
on one kind of yarn, five spindles on another kind, 
and ten spindles on a third kind, as you do, we run 
the entire winder on only one kind of yarn at a time. 
All of the yarn and filling is cleared away before 
starting another kind, so that mixed filling is held 
to a minimum. We run the yarn directly from the 
yarn boxes instead of stacking the yarn out in troughs, 
as you do. The quilled filling is put in filling boxes 
on a shelf located under the spindles, instead of over 
the top tensions, as you do at the Alpha Mills, 

Another point for comparison is that the filling 
winder is oiled, by the operative, once each shift, al- 
though, like your machines, they have a form of oil- 
less bearing. As I recall, we never put any oil in these 
bearings at the Alpha Mills although there were oil 
holes provided by the manufacturer. We always 





This is the fifth in a series of letters from “John”, who re- 
cently left ‘‘Alpha” mill to take his first overseer’s job in “Beta” 
mill, in another state. He is writing back home to “Frank”. The 
first letter appeared on page 81 of the November 1941 issue, the 
second on page 96 of the January 1942 issue; the third on page 
72 of the March 1942 issue; and the fourth on page 93 of the 
April 1942 issue.—THEe EDITOR. 
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Shey V sed lo “Pla Y Catch” 
with a Sh ullle 
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single operator threw the shuttle 
from his left hand to his right. For 
wider goods, two men threw it back 
and forth to each other. 


N 1738, John Kay put a 


stop to this game of catch 





with the invention of the 
“picking peg.” This device threw 
the shuttle mechanically by means 
of a peg held in the weaver’s hand, 
attached by strings to opposite 
ends of the lay. Its introduction 
increased loom productivity four- 
fold. 

The “picking peg” was an early 
development that became typical 
of all textile progress—increased 
efficiency by making processes 


more continuous. 


“CONTINUOUS PROCESS” = 


INDUSTRIAL RAYON CORPORATION e@ 
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It seems like a far cry from 
John Kay to the “Continuous 
Process,’ Industrial’s new method 
for producing rayon yarn, and yet 
it is the same story ever present 
in textile development—more con- 
tinuous operation; less starting, 
stopping, changing and replacing. 
In one continuous thread, Spun-lo 
Rayon yarn is spun, washed, 





bleached, treated, dried and 
twisted. As a result. it 1s more 
uniform in strength, lustre and 
denier and is virtually free from 
knots and broken filaments. 
Today, with peak efficiency as 
the goal of every industrial plant. 
these advantages are making a 
vitally important contribution to 


textile production. 


No Rayon 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Cleveland, Ohio — New York Office, 500 Fifth Avenue 
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thought that to put oil in an oilless bearing would 
cause the spindles to stick. I visited this manufac- 
turer’s booth at the Textile Exposition last year, and 
noticed particularly that their new machines had the 
oilless bearings and also the oil holes, so I questioned 
the salesman on this point and he admitted that these 
bearings needed a little oil occasionally, thus the oil 
holes were provided. The fact that you have had trou- 
ble with your bearings becoming worn, throwing your 
spindles out of line and stripping the gears, on one 
type of winder, may be attributed to the fact that you 
do not oil the winders. 

There are doubtless many other points of com- 
parison in methods, machinery settings and procedure 
in the various departments of the mill, with which I 
am not familiar at the present time, but which might 
form the basis of additional letters to you later on, 
when I have had time to get better acquainted with 
everything. We would be glad to have you visit us and 
see for yourself how we do things. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN 





Drying Dyed Skeins 


EDITOR COTTON: 

We have noted the question pertaining to drying 
dyed skeins on page 110 of the November 1941 issue 
of COTTON, and we want very much to be of assistance 
to this man, but his problem is not so simple. 

The maximum temperature at which cotton is to 
be dried depends to some extent upon the speed at 
which it can be dried. The inquirer refers to a dry 
room, If this means an ordinary room in which the 
skeins of cotton hang for drying and in which the air 
circulation is only moderate, a very low temperature 
would have to be used on account of the long drying 
time. 

If, on the other hand, he uses the expression “dry 
room” to indicate a modern dryer in which high ve- 
locity of air is used so as to dry the material quickly, 
then the temperature might be increased even 100 per 
cent and produce yarn equal to the condition mention- 
ed previously. 

The question cannot possibly be answered in a way 
to be of any value without some knowledge of the 
other factors such as are indicated. 

In a-modern type of dryer any wet and dry bulb 
combination which would give a rapid drying would 
carry the yarn far below 8 per cent moisture so that 
after all there are two problems: one of quick drying 
and one of artificial conditioning. 

There are wet and dry bulb temperatures for con- 
ditioning which can be so determined as to bring 
skeins of cotton from a conveyor dryer at a moisture 
content of 8 per cent plus or minus 1 per cent. How- 
ever, these are close limits and such a conditioning 
unit would be rather long. If the moisture content 
could be plus or minus 2 per cent a conditioner of this 
sort would be greatly shortened. 

Fortunately, the question which this man has asked 
can be determined experimentally, and if the inquirer 
is interested in a very specific case, not requiring an 
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unreasonable amount of research work, we would pro- 
pose to determine the questions which he raised ex- 
perimentally. 

If this man wishes to come to our plant we will take 
him to our laboratory and arrive at something defi- 
nite, which we believe could be determined on a single 
type of yarn in a comparatively short time, but we 
see no other way to get a specific answer of any value 
to this question. 

CONTRIBUTOR NO, 7327 


—_— 


Jumping Drawing Rolls 


EDITOR COTTON: 

I am answering the question of “CONTRIBUTOR NO. 
7315”, which appeared on page 102 of the January 
1942 issue of COTTON. He is having trouble with the 
front rolls on his drawing frames jumping and caus- 
ing cut drawing sliver. The rolls are covered with cork, 
running 400 r.p.m. and weighted 36 pounds. 

This man has excessive front roll speed (400 
r.p.m.); however, I presume that in order to get the 
amount of pounds through he must maintain this high 
speed. 

My suggestion is that he reduce the front roll speed 
as much as he possibly can. His weights are correct, 
which is 18 pounds to each end of the roll. 

My own method in handling this problem is as fol- 
lows: On week-ends, release all weight on top rolls. 
If the frame is equipped with roll weight lifters, take 
weight off front rolls by unhooking front roll hooks. 
I would raise or release weight on these rolls if the 
frame is to stand for as long as one hour, because the 
roll idle for any length of time with 36 pounds of 
weight on it will certainly flatten it to some extent, 
enough anyway to start some of the front rolls to 
jump. 

It has been my experience that after cork covered 
rolls have been run for an unduly long time they will 
become hard and they will not have the cushion; this 
cushionless roll buffed down thin will cause the roll 
to jump. 

Any roll that jumps while running in drawing 
frames is not perfectly round, It may have one end 
larger than the other, or if varnished it might be that 
the varnish is not applied properly and evenly. If too 
much varnish is applied it will dry thicker in one 
place than another. The roll must be picked up from 
the varnish board while it is still rolling, because if 
it is stopped and then picked up there will be a ridge 
left on it, which will dry and then bump in the frame. 
This behaves very much like a shoe will in the auto 
tire of it is not put in properly. 

When putting in new rolls in any type of drafting 
machine, I always use the new rolls in the front line 
and the ones removed from the front lines are buffed 
and then used in the back lines of the frame. 

If “CONTRIBUTOR No. 7315” will take out the next 
roll that he finds jumping and caliper it, he will find 
that it is out of roundness. When this is discovered, 
take the same roll to the buffing machine, put a new 
surface on it, and if the roll has any cushion at all 
left, he will find this to be his trouble. 

: CONTRIBUTOR NO. 7317 
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Than the Eye can See 


American Textiles is one of the great in- 
dustrial developments in the world—and 
today it is demonstrating its greatness... 
by tremendous production, keeping pace 
with both civilian and war needs. 


The Boyce Weaver’s Knotter is one of the 
precision instruments that contribute in 
part to this speed program. 


Thousands of Boyce Knotters are doing 
their job—in the twinkling of an eye—faster 
and better than any other method. 


The Boyce Knotter is an all-American pro- 
duct—the finest type of precision equip- 
ment giving practical service when and 
where needed. And it is backed by a de- 
pendable, nationwide repair, parts and 
service system that keeps them going. 


MILL DEVICES COMPANY 


OiviSION OF 


A. B. CARTER, INC. 


GASTONIA, N. C 


SALES REPRESENTATIVES 
R. D. HUGHES SALES CO., 2106 S. LAMAR STREET, DALLAS, TEXAS 


Eastern (Including Canada) C.-E. HERRICK, 44 FRANKLIN STREET, 
PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND 


European: MELLOR, BROMLEY & CO., LTD., LEICESTER, ENGLAND 
Mexico: LEO LENK, APARTADO NO. $33, MEXICO CITY, D: F. 
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y MILL STARCH 
hei Weavers Felind 


® Penetrates 


Thoroughly 


@ Dependable 


@Carries Weight 
Into the Fabrie 


@ Always Uniform 
@® boils Thin 








Distributed by 
CLAUDE B. ILER 


Southern Manager 


GREENVILLE, S. C. 


F. M. WALLACE 
HOMEWOOD, BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


C. C. SWITZER L. J. CASTILE 
GREENVILLE, S. C. CHARLOTTE, N. C. 





The Keever 
Starch Company. 


Columbus. Ohio 
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Aut STEEL _ BALING PRESSES 
of 0 NOMYy ALL SIZES FOR ALL PURPOSES 
LARGEST LINE BUILT [N USA 


ECONOMY BALER CO.. Derr, ©] ANNARBOR,.MICH.U.S.A. 


REPRESENTATIVES: 
New York Office: 100 Gold St. Philadelphia Office: Drexel Bldg. 


Terrell Machine Co., 1Z00 No. Church St., Charlotte, N. C. Boston Office: 601 Atlantic Ave. 


Economy Baler Co., Box 653, Atlanta, Ga. 











DARY RING TRAVELERS 


Made in sizes for all counts and kinds of yarns. Co-operate with us in our desire to serve you quickly 
and efficiently by giving your highest priority rating on all orders and by permitting our representa- 
tives to aid and advise you in any spinning problems which may arise. 


THE DARY RING TRAVELER CO., TAUNTON, MASS. 


JOHN E. HUMPHRIES, BOX 843, GREENVILLE, §&. C. JOHN H. O’NEILL, BOX 720, ATLANTA, GA. 
H. REID LOCEMAN, BOX 515, SPARTANBURG, 58. C. 
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“came from Missouri” 


—especially textile manufacturers, when 
the talk turns to starches or gums... But 
Corn Products Sales Company welcome 
this ‘show me” attitude. For the uniform- 
ity, cleanliness and consistent high quality 
of Corn Products Sales Company starches 
and gums put them way “out in front”. 

Many successful textile manufacturers 
use the services of Corn Products tech- 
nicians, who are always glad to help 
with WARP SIZING, FINISHING or other 
textile problems. 


CORN PRODUCTS SALES COMPANY 


17 BATTERY PLACE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Textile Offices: Greenville, S$. C. » Greensboro, N. C. - Atlanta, Ga. 
Spartanburg, S.C. ¢ Birmingham, Ala. + Boston, Mass. 
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HELPFUL BOOKLETS FREE 


Here is the "cream of the crop" of literature on textile subjects as prepared by COTTON advertisers for aid in mill 
operation and management. These reference books and catalogs are free for the asking and there is no obligation 
involved. Read through the list carefully for booklet on the subject or equipment in which you are interested. Then 
fill in the numbers of those desired on the coupon on the following page and mail it to COTTON. 


This service is restricted to those engaged in operation and managment of textile industries. 





GENERAL ECONOMIC, 
MANAGEMENT .. . 


2. THE FACTOR FINDS FRESH FIELDS—Book- 
let describing factoring in textile and allied indus- 
tries, how this service operates, and its reception with 
users. —-COMMERCIAL FACTORS CORP., New York 
City. 

3. MILL NOTES—Special bulletin issued (for 
Southern Mills.—UNITED STATES TESTING CO., 
Hoboken, N. J. 


PLANT AND PLANT 
MAINTENANCE .. . 


10!. STEWART FENCES — Illustrated cataloz 
which is a complete text on the subject of fence for 
industrial uses.—STEWART IRON WORKS COM- 
P C., Covington, Ky. 


102. ““TANK TALK’’—Sixteen page booklet of il- 
lustrations showing various types elevated steel 
tanks, constructed 

well as stand pipes, reservoirs, storage and high 

ure vessels, cylinders, along with helpful t 

nical data. Also a list of what a few of the cotton 
mills, ete., said.—R. D. COLE MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY, Newnan, Ga. 


103. GRADING RULES AND COMPLETE SPECI- 
FICATIONS FOR LAYING AND FINISHING 
MAPLE FLOORS.—MAPLE FLOORING MANUFAC- 
TURERS’ ASSOCIATION, Chicago, Il. 

105. DULUX — THE WHITE FINISH THAT 
STAYS WHITE—New book describing the new ten- 
point finish for factory walls and ceilings, the finish 
that stays whiter, stays cleaner and stands repeated 
washing.—E. I. UD PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., 
Finishes Division, Wilmington, Del. 


106. THEY STAY BRIGHTER LONGER—This in- 


. teresting illustrated booklet containing facts about 


be sent you free on request.— 
IC COMPANY, Dept. 166, Nela 
Park, Cleveland, Ohio. 


107. FINNELL SCRUBBERS — Illustrated leaflets 
describing and giving specifications for the new Fin- 
nell floor scrubbing machines.—FINNELL SYSTEM, 
INC,., Elkhart, Ind. 


108. RIHCO TYPE B HUMIDIFIER HEADS— 
nnn ll —_- new atomizers with construction 
lessen in consumption. — ALDRICH MACHINE 
WORKS hee C. 

109. CENTRAL STATION AIR CONDITIONING— 
Technical Bulletin 141 on this method of textile air 
conditioning by manufacturers of Parks Certified Cli- 
mate equipment.—PARKS-CRAMER CO., Fitchburg. 
— and Charlotte, N. C. 


if. ett t MAINTENANCE AND REGULA- 
TION OF HUMIDITY—General catalog of humidify- 
ing and air-conditioning devices including humidifiers, 
controls, atomizers, sprayers, etc.; also, lap weight 
indicators for picker room.—AMERICAN MOISTEN- 
ING CO., Providence, R. I. 


112. ROBBINS FLOORING—Outstanding installa- 
tions of flooring oO hard maple for industrials 
with textile and meral photographs. — ROBBINS 
FLOORING CO., sihinslender, Wis. 


119. HANDBOOK OF MAGNESIUM ALLOYS— 
45-page booklet on constitution, properties, magnesi- 
um and alloys including working and machining. 
Data sheets also available to fabricators.— 

CAN MAGNESIUM CORP., Cleveland, Ohio. 


121. WEIGHT PRINTING SCALES — Illustrated 
folder describing Printweigh scales. Eliminate human 
errors. Print electrically in big figures in as little 
as 3/5 second. — TOLEDO SCALE COMPANY, 
Toledo, Ohio. 


122. INDUSTRIAL PAINT PRODUCTS—Catalog 
of maintenance paints, with method simplifying 
their specifications.—U. 8. GUTTA PERCHA PAINT 
CO., Providence, R. L 


POWER TRANSMISSION, MOTORS, 
BELTING, LUBRICATION .. . 


203. LUBRICATION OF TEXTILE MACHINERY 
—32 pages illustrated. Data covering the econo 
cal lubrication of all textile machines.—NEW YORK 
& NEW JERSEY LUBRICANT CO., New York, N. Y. 


2044. RUBBER PRODUCTS FOR THE TEXTILE 
INDUSTRY—A 40 page booklet on proper selection, 
installation and operation of rubber belts, together 
with charts, showing horsepower rating, pulley sizes. 
V-belt sizes, also information on all types of hose 
and rubber covered rolls used in the textile industry. 
—MANHATTAN RUBBER MFG. DIVISION of Ray- 
bestos-Manhattan, Inc., Passaic, N. J. 


205. SKF IN THE COTTON MILLS—24 page 
bulletin describing bearing installations for practi- 
cally every machine in the textile industry ae 


a lamps will 


, roller bearing spindle and tension pulley.—SK 
DUSTRIES, IN 


C., Philadelphia, Pa. 


207. DAYTON COG BELT CATALOG—A 32 page 
booklet on power drives, arranged so that anyone 
can select the proper standard drive for any condi- 
tion. It also provides data for the calculation of 
drives where acquired.—THE DAYTON RUBBER 
MYG. CO., Dept. C-1ll, Dayton, Ohio. 


210. GOODYEAR MECHANICAL RUBBER 
GOODS CATALOG—40 page catalog giving practical 
information and tables helpful in the selection of 
the proper belting, hose or packing to suit the re- 
quirements of the mill.—GOODYEAR TIRE & RUB- 
BER CO., Akron, Ohio. 


211. JOHNSON BRONZE BULLETIN NO. 340— 
Showing over 300 sizes Johnson general purpose 
socane pee —TOREaee BRONZE CO., New 
astle, Pa. 


212. GATES TEXTILE ACCESSORIES — Showing 
the increased efficiency and economy to be secured 
son the use of Gates cone belts, evener belts, 

card and loom binder cushions.— GATES 
NUBBER COMPANY, Denver, Colo. 


= a ere ART Sues Come oe 
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215. TANNATE BELTING — Leaflet describing 
Rhoads Tannate leather belts and their uses and 
advantages in textile mill operation.—J. E. RHOADS 
& SONS, Philadelphia, Pa. 


216. LEATHER BOOKLET NO. 202 — Attractive 
booklet illustrating and describing BONDARON Spe- 
cial Tanned Leather as used in various forms such 
as Check Straps, Pickers, Harness Straps, Lug Straps, 
Bumper Straps, Solid Round Leather Belting, Flat 
Belting.—CHAS. BOND CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


218 BALL BEARINGS ON TEXTILE MACHIN- 
ERY—Catalog 9 gives advantages of ball bearings, 
describes types, illustrates each type of textile ma- 
chinery.—THE FAFNIR BEAKING CO., New Britain, 
Connecticut. 

219. LOOM MOTORS AND CONTROLS—Bulletin 
of polyphase enclosed motors and manual starting 
switch.—GENERAL ELECTRIC CO., Schenectady, 





222. NEEDLE AND BALL BEARINGS—Catalog 
404 gives ball bearing data with data on selection 
of proper bearings; Catalog 22 outlines use of needle 
bearings, including textile uses, types, installation, 
lubrication and general data. Both issued by TOR- 
RINGTON CO., Torrington, Conn. 

223. SHORT CENTER PIVOTED MOTOR DRIVES 
—Complete tabulation paper pulleys, pivoted motor 
drive bases showing selection § tables, engineering 
tables, prices. Price Sheets 860 and 86l1.— 1K - 
WOOD MFG. CU., Indianapolis, 

224. LEATHER BELT DRIVES — Clear, concise 
non-technical descriptions of short-center pivoted 
motor leather belt drives with easily used drive se- 
lection tables, other pertinent data. — SOUTHERN 
BELTING CO., Atlanta, Ga. 

225. BRONZE BEARINGS—64 page catalog of 
standard sizes of textile and industrial bearings, 
graphited oil-less bearings, bronze bars, babbitt 
metals.—-THE BUNTING BRASS AND BRONZE 
CO., Toledo, O. 

240. REEVES VARIABLE SPEED CONTROL— 
Catalog G-397, 120 pages containing numerous illus- 
trations and examples of variable speed control 
equipment applications in textile industry.—REEV 
PULLEY CUMPANY, Columbus, Ind. 

241. LEATHER BELTING—Quick-reference cata- 
log makes it easy to pick right belt for each drive. 
Application and maintenance suggestions. Cements, 
dressings. —-GRATON & KNIGHT, Worcester, Mass. 

243. ELECTRICAL MACHINERY CATECHISM— 
40-page book on electrical machinery—also bulletins 
on electric motors and pumping equipment.—trAlk- 
BANKS, MORSE & CO., Chicago, LL 

245. CATALOG OF ELECTRICAL PRODUCTS— 
58 page booklet on switches, controls, fittings, etc.— 
COLTS PATENT FIRE ARMS MFG. CO., Hartford, 
Connecticut. 

247. GILMER V-BELT DRIVES—100 page guide 
with complete engineering material for selection in- 
stallation sheaves and all V-belt drives.—L. If 
GILMER CO., Tacony, Philadelphia, Pa 

248. BEARING AND TRANSMISSION SERVICE 
—48 page booklet on hangers, pillow blocks, bearings, 
etc. ~CHAP MAN TRANSMISSION CORKP., Buffalo, 
New York. 


INSTRUMENTS, 
STEAM SPECIALTIES ... 


301. JOHNSON ROTARY PRESSURE JOINTS-— 
Bulletin describing the rotary pressure joint which 
requires no packing, no lubrication and no adjust- 
ment, giving installation and maintenance instruc- 
tions, types, sizes, dimensions and prices. — THE 
JOHNSON CORP., Three Rivers, Mich 


302. LUNKENHEIMER CATALOG 78-136 page 


catalog describing a complete line of Bronze, Lron 
and Steel Valves, Boiler Mountings, Lubricating De- 
vices, Air Devices and other specialties. Also in- 
cluded is a section on the thermo-dynamic proper- 


ties of steam, and a table of shipping weights.— 
THE LUNKENHEILMER CcoO., Cincinnati, Ohio 


303. BROWN AIR-O-LINE CONTROLLERS—This 
booklet will prove invaluable to the men in charge 
of dyeing, finishing and slashing, as well as the tex 
tile executive. 32 illustrated pages describing the 
various Brown Controllers.—THB BROWN INSTRU - 
MENT CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 

04. MORTON NICKEL IRON QUICK OPENING 
HANDLE GATE VALVE—Illustrated leaflet describ 
ing the new Morton Valves for dyeing machines, pipe 
lines, steam and water lines, boiler blower valves 
and throttle valves. Manufactured in nickel, stain- 
less steel and stainless steel trim.—MORTON MA- 
CHINE WORKS, Columbus, Georgia. 
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305. FOXBORO METERS — Illustrated 48-page 
Bulletin 200. describing full line of — ng. indi 
cating and integrating meters, for me ng steam 
and water distribution.—THE FOXBORO COMPANY, 
Foxboro, Mass. 


308. THE BROWN MOIST-0-GRAPH — 16 page 
booklet describing the Brown Moist- a — 
measures, records and controls the isture cont 
of cotton warp yarn arns.—THE BROWN INSTRU MENT 
COMPANY. Philadelphia, Pa. 


CARDING, SPINNING, WINDING, 
ue e 6 « 


401. LUMMUS DUSTLESS, STEEL BLENDING 
FEEDERS—Bulletin describing automatically closing, 
positively locking door on feeders to prevent over- 
oading, choking.—ALDRICH MACHINE WORKS, 
Greenwood, 8S. C. 


402. AUTOMATIC OVERHEAD CLEANER 
SPINNING, WINDING, WARPING AND TWISTING 
—24 page booklet showing the new American Mono- 
Rail automatic cleaner in operation on MonoRail 
track circuit over Spinning, ne . Ww ler rp 
Twisting, ete. This — prevents ulation 
of fly with no harm roving. —THE “AMERICAN 
MONORAIL COMPANY Chovdand, Ohio. 


403. SACO-LOWELL COTTON MACHINERY— 
—TWISTING—a 36 page illustrated brochure explain 
ing the company’s twisters and parts, including the 
four basic type twisters, features of new construc- 
tion and general notes on twisting. Production cal- 
culations and specifications are included. — SACO- 
LOWELL SHOPS, Boston, Mass. 


404. SACO-LOWELL COTTON MACHINERY— 
SPINNING—The second edition of a 56-page book 
let, illustrated with the company’s product and con 
taining valuable charts, production tables and other 
spinning data. — SACO-LOWELL SHOPS, Boston, 
Massachusetts. 


405. YARN CONDITIONING AND TWIST-SET- 
TING—tTenesol booklet on ante conditioning agent 
for textile yarns.—BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL 
COMPANY, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


406. CORK—THE MODERN ROLL COVERING— 
——_ booklet outlining the uses and advantages 
cork for textile roll covering. — ARMSTRONG 
Sonn PRODUCTS CO., Industrial Division, Textile 
Products Section, Lancaster, Pa. 


407. CARD GRINDER INFORMATION—Folder : 
care of card grinders, part replacements, etc.—B 
ROY & SON CO., Worcester, Mass., and meumatie 
South Carolina. 


408. THE BOWEN SPINNER’S RECORD BOOK 
—Handy leather bound notebook which contains | a 
world of useful information as well as tables for 
keeping accurate spinning data.—U. S. RING TRAV- 
ELER COMPANY, Providence, 


409. ROTO-CONER — Bulletin describing the new 
No. 44 Universal Winder, known as the Roto-Coner 
for winding knitting yarns. which has many new 
and distinctive features. te aie ERSAL WINDING 
COMPANY, Providence, 


410. FIBRE CONDITIONING WITH TEXSPRAY 
COMPOUND—30 page booklet on treating of cotton 
or cut staple fibers with Texspray Compound includ- 
ing the advantages and er we of fiber condi 

TEX co 35 EB. 4 


tioning. —THE AS be 2nd St., New 
York City. 
4ti. THE VICTOR CIRCLE-D TRAVELER— 


Pamphlet describing this important advance in trav- 
eler design.—VICTOR RING TRAVELER COMPANY, 
Providence, R. I 

412. TENSOMETER — Leaflet describing the 
a a new handy ~~ ce for testin Z the ten- 
sion in warping, winding nd quilling. — SIPP- 
EASTWOOD CORP., Paterson, “N. J. 

413. SONOCO PRODUCTS—A 60 page illustrated 
booklet giving descriptions, specifications and charts 


of the many — pr — S, R.. ‘luding bobbins 
cones, tubes, cork cots, roving spools, rolis 
etc.—SONOCO PRODUC 'TS C O.. Hartsville s. Cc 
415. FIDELITY SKEIN REELING MACHINE 
FOR FINE COUNT YARNS—Bulletin 72 n new 
double-end type machine for high output « long 


skeins fine yarns, w nit system.—F IDELL 
TY MACHINE CO., Philadelphi a, Pa 

416. BRIEF SAGA OF THE RING TRAVELER— 
Interesting history of development of ring spl 
in connection with cotton manufacturing. — NA- 
TIONAL RING TRAVELER CO., Providence, R. I 


419. TEXTILE APRONS—lIllustrated folder show 


ing the steps in manufacture of Cosy le wae 
aprons for all types of long draft spinn ard 
room machinery. — TEXTILE APRON | Ok OP ANY 


East Point, Ga. 
42!|. AUTOMATIC WINDERS — Folder lescribing 


latest winding equipment with full automatic opera 
tion. Only one automatic head for to 100 spin 
dlies.—ABBOTT MACHINE CO., Wiltor N. HE. 


WEAVING, SLASHING 


502. TEXTILE oo Catalog T37 describ- 
ing — bene rg for loom hank counters for 
spinnir rdag count f r cloth loom, etc— 
VEEDER- ROOT. "INC... Hartford, Conn 


Continued on Page /20 
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503. MARNESS, HEDDLES AND REEDS—S page 
illustrated booklet on steel heddles, harness frames, 
mail-eye harness, jacquard heddles, etc.—EMMONS 
LOOM HARNESS CO., Lawrence, Mass. 


504. TEXTILE LEATHERS—Catalog of complete 
line of le } a products for looms, condensers, gill 
boxes, mbs. Including G & K ‘*Hairitan. ’ 
» GRATON & KNIGHT, Worcester, Mass. 


505. NOTES ON COTTON WARP SIZING—A 45- 
page handbook giving valuable data on the purposes 
and properties of various sizing products, their uses 
and preparation, with much information on the op- 
eration of slashing equipment. Will help solve many 
sizing problems. Address THE HART PRODUCTS 
CORP., New York City. 


506. NOTES ON EXSIZE—Attractive new booklet 
describing the use of Exsize for desizing fabrics. In- 
cluded is a review of general sizing and finishing 
and a flow chart showing the cotton and rayon fin- 
ishing processes.—PABST SALES COMPANY, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


508. SIZING AND FINISHING —A _ pamphlet 
which will give the mill man an understanding of 
starch properties which will lead to greater NC. 
in sizing and finishing.—STEIN, HALL & CO., INC 
New York City. 


509. ARCY—Telling in an interesting way the 
story of Arcy, which eo el liquefies ordinary 
thick boiling pearl starch and its many advantages. 
—DRAKE CORPORATION, Norfolk, Va. 


510. THE ROMANCE OF PRAIRIE GOLD—At- 
tractive illustrated book which tells the story of 
corn and the uses of corn products in industry.— 
CORN PRODUCTS SALES CO., New York, N. Y. 


51t. HOUGHTO-SIZE SR — Leaflet describing a 
new sizing compound for spun rayon warps which 
provides high breaking strength, greater elasticity 
and increased weave-room production at low cost.— 
BE. F. HOUGHTON & CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


513. REDUCE SLASHER COSTS—PFolder on Pres- 
sure Regulator for pressure control squeeze rolls to 
improve size penetration, weaving slasher production. 
—~NORCROSS LABORATORIES, Waban, Mass. 


514. 4 Le DISEASES — THEIR CAUSES 
AND PREVENTIVES—lDlustrated booklet on a 
ing of rayon Ade —INDUSTRIAL RAYON CO 
New York, N. Y. 


DYEING, FINISHING, 
CLOTH ROOM .. . 


602. ALUMINUM IN THE CHEMICAL INDUS- 
TRY—Published by Aluminum Company of America. 
Fifty-two ages. Text and illustrations covering 
adaptability of aluminum and aluminum alloys to 
chemical industry applications and characteristics 
governing recommended wusees.—ALUMINU 
PANY OF AMERICA, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


603. THE MORTON SYSTEM—TDlustrated litera- 
ture describing the Morton Improved double circu- 
lating raw stock dyeing and bleaching machine, the 
Morton horizontal revolving beam and package dye- 
ing machine and beam bleaching machine, the Mor- 
ton vertical package and roving dyeing machine.— 
MORTON MACHINE WORKS, Columbus, Ga. 


604. THE NEW PROCTOR AUTOMATIC YARN 
DRYER—6 page illustrated folder describing the new 
Proctor automatic yarn dryer which has the exclu- 
sive new rameet traveling skein protector.—PROC- 
TOR & SCHWARTZ, INC., Philadelphia, Pa. 


605. BUTTERWORTH ELECTRIC GUIDERS — 6- 
page folder describing and illustrating the new But- 
terworth Electric Cloth Guider. This guider is built 
on the same principle as the Foxwell Air Guider.— 
H. W. BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO., Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. 

606. SLITTERS AND ROLL-WINDERS —8& page 
folder illustrating more than 25 types of slitters and 
roll-winders for textiles. Form CF-640.—CAMERON 
MACHINE CoO., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

607. GENERAL ELECTRIC EQUIPMENT FOR 
TENTERS—Folders including drive and control, guid- 
er equipment, welt-straightening controls—providing 
meaus of finishi ng cloth of uniform a —GEN - 

AL ELECTRIC CO., Schenectady, N. 


COTTON, Grant Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 
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668. “3 OR ee +4 Textile Dyeing folders 
on cutting operating with stainless steel 
equipment.—S. BLICKMAN, INC. , Weehawken, N. J. 


DYESTUFFS, CHEMICALS, 
SOAPS ... 


7ol. TEXTILE CHEMICALS—36 page booklet on 
uses and properties of chemical products.—-ROHM & 
HAAS CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


702. Pe PROCESSING WITH ARTIC SYN- 

_ T—Application charts for these new 
a oli. 8 r- * formulae for processing of textiles 
according to fibers.—COLGATE-PALMOLIVE-PEET 
CO., Jersey City, New Jersey. 


705. THEORETICAL AND APPLIED SILK- 
SOAKING—Attractive 28-page booklet outlining meth- 
ods of silk-soaking and outlining investigations on 
the soaking, back-winding and degumming of silk.— 
HART PRODUCTS OORP., New York City. 


706. RAYON OILS — Leaflet describing three 
Houghton products used for throwing rayon filling 
yarns for weaving, as softeners in gelatin and simi- 
lar solutions used for sizing and as softening oils 
for yarns, knitted and woven fabrics.—E. F. HOUGH- 
TON & CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


707. THICKENING MATERIALS FOR TEXTILE 
PRINTING—Describing materials and methods em- 
ployed in preparation of color thickening so that it 
may be properly and economically transferred to 
cloth | sr the medium of the printing machine.— 

& CO., INC., New York City. 


708. LUPOMIN—Leafiet describing Lupomin, a 
new cation active softening agent for all textiles but 
especially acetates and rayon crepes; odorless, per- 
manent ont ou Py 1 imparts soft, full feel.— 


JACQUES WOLF CO., Passaic, N. 
709. ag nda a selina data and 
reference book gned for the user of caustic 


soda. Complete oun ro drafts and formulas.— 
PENNSYLVANIA SALT MFG. CO., ne. 
Pa., who also manufactures Hydrogen Peroxide. 


710. THE MAPRO SERIES—34 page book de- 
scribing the use of detergents in general textile mill 
work.—ONYX ODL & CHEMICAL CO., Jersey City, 


New Jersey. 


7tt. KEY PRODUCTS FOR TEXTILE INDUS- 

TRY—22 page leaflet describing textile specialties used 
in dyeing, bleaching, and finishing as applied to 
Southern textile industry from Southern plants of 
AMERICAN CYANAMID & CHEMICAL CORP., 
Charlotte, N. C. 


712. STANDARD SILICATE ALKALIES—Booklet 
on silicate of soda for kier boiling, bleaching, ae 
treatment, etc., giving tables for specific ew 4 
temperature correction, tank capacity.—STA 
SILICATE DIV., Diamond Alkali Co., Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. 


713. LIOVATINE ER—Vat dyeing assistant in- 
creasing penetration and level dyeings with maxi- 
mum yield of color.—SANDOZ CHBMICAL WORKS, 


New York City. 


714. FUGITIVE TInTS—Information on water 
soluble, oil soluble, all types fugitive tints.—TINT 
seat i DIV., United States Testing Co., Hoboken, 
savew ersey. 


715. AQUAROL AND ARKANSAS PRODUCTS— 

Bulletins on <Aquarol, water repellent finish with 
method of preparing bath; also on other Arkansas 
products for cotton, wool, silk and rayon, hosiery 
processing. ARKANSAS > ee Newark, N. J. 

729. ORGANIC CHEMICAL SPECIALTIES—BUL- 
LETIN t@8—Covers various wetting, dispersing, scour- 
ing, emulsifying and foaming agents, most with sur- 
face active properties, used for wetting, cleaning and 
penetration.—FINE CHEMICALS DIVISION, E. I. 
DU ab DE NEMOURS & COMPANY, Wilminrg- 
ton, " 

730. PRINTS ON NAPHTHOL PREPARE—Shade 
ecard illustrating prints of salts and bases using 
Methocel as printing thickener.—CIBA CO., INC., 
“ York City. 

WET PROCESSING AGENTS FOR EVERY 
TEXTILE APPLICATION—Folder listing processing 
agents = hosiery and underwear, yarns and piece 

oolens, ete.—BURKART-SCHIER CHEMI- 
CAL ‘COMPANY, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
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732. A NEW FINISHING OIL—Folder on Warco 
945-A finishing agent where softness is desired.— 
WARWICK CHEMICAL CO., West Warwick, R. I. 

733. DYED COTTON TEXTILE ITEMS FOR 
WAR USE—No. 632. Government procurement agen- 
cies, specifications with equipment and procedure for 
dyeing and finishing cotton textiles for war use.— 
CALCO CHEMICAL DIV., AMERICAN CYANAMID 
CO., Bound Brook, N. J. 


KNITTING ... 


80!i. THE WILDMAN' SINGLE-HEAD- FULL- 
FASHIONED HOSIERY MACHINE—Literature on 
request from the WILDMAN MFG. CO., Full-Fash- 
ioned Division, Norristown, Pa. 


803. THE TUBE-TEX FOR TUBULAR KNIT 
GOODS—Bulletin describing this modern machine 
which extracts, processes, dries, conditions and folds 
in one continuous operation, lowering costs, saving 
labor, power, space and waste—H. W. B . 
WORTH & SONS CO., York and Cedar Sts., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

804. FULL-FASHIONED HOSIERY MANUFAC- 
TURE—Dlustrated folder giving the history of full- 
fashioned knitting and describing in detail the dif- 
ferent processes in present day manufacturing and 
the application of Gulf lubricants to the various ma- 
chinery.—GULF OIL CORPORATION, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. 


805. ELASTIC ATTACHING MACHINE — Form 
885 on new three needle machine for attaching flat 
elastic with perfect stretch tension device and other 
features.—WILLCOX & GIBBS SEWING MACHINE 
CO., New York City. 


806. Stee eat Bb pad is FOR MODERN 
ELASTIC TOP Y—Describing and illustrat- 
ing equipment A. a and attaching insert elas- 
tic, ————— + Se pe a elastic and seaming elas- 
tic women’s ry.—UNION SPECIAL MA- 
CHINE COMPANY. "“Chicnae. nl. 

807. CIRCULAR KNITTING MACHINES—A fifty- 
two page illustrated booklet containing valuable in- 
formation on the manufacture of transfer top ho- 
siery. Includes illustrations of knitting or 
ciples, yarn changers, selvage welt, loose course and 
methods of laying in Lastex.—FIDELITY MACHINE 
COMPANY, Philadelphia, Pa. 

809. TEXACO IN THE KNITTING INDUSTRY— 
Folder on knitting mill lubrication.—THE TEXAS 
CO., New York, N. Y. 


SEWING MACHINES ... 


90!. LOCKSTITCH MACHINE WITH AUTO- 
MATIC LUBRICATION—Bulletin illustrating new 
unit for snee needle stitching on wide variety of 
articles. Form &86.—WILLCOX & GIBBS SEWING 
MACHINE Co., 214 West 39th St., New York City. 

902. SEWING MACHINES — Illustrated technical 
booklets on high speed lock-stitch sewing machines 
for all types of work.—SINGER SEWING MACHINE 
CO., New York City. 


MATERIALS HANDLING .. . 


i00t. HOW TO DETERMINE WHERE OVER- 
HEAD MATERIALS HANDLING EQUIPMENT CAN 
BE USED PROFITABLY—lIllustrated folder includ- 
ing elements of materials handling system, prepara- 
tion of simple layout.—CLEVELAND TRAMRAIL 
DIVISION, Wickliffe, O. 

1002. CATALOG NO. 22—An attractive illustrated 
eatalog describing in detail the Shamrock shipping 
containers and the new canvas trucks for textile use. 
—MEBESE, INC., Madison, Ind. 

1003. CASTERS AND WHEELS—192 pages, de- 
scribing casters and wheels suitable for all types of 
industrial application. Every mechanical engineer 
and purchasing agent should have this.—DARNELL 
Cc >. Long Beach, Calif. 

1006. LANE CANVAS BASKETS—16 page illus- 
trated booklet describing the Lane line of canvas 
baskets for textile use.—W. T. LANE & BROTHERS, 
a er ee 

1007. HOW HANDLING PROBLEMS HAVE 
BEEN SOLVED—<A 50-page booklet presenting in 
pictorial form many solutions to industrial handling 
problems and showing how they reduce costs, save 
labor, eliminate storage and provide free movement 
of stock between processes.—AMERICAN MONORAIL 
COMPANY, Cleveland, Ohio. 

1010. PLATFORM AND SPECIAL TRUCKS—Mill 
— and fibre cars for all textile plant and ware- 
house uses—50 page illustrated catalog.—THE FAIR- 
BANKS COMPANY, New York City. 


1012. DANDUX CANVAS BASKETS—“Vatalog il- 


lustrating and describing ““‘_DANDUX”"’ line of Bas- 
kets, Hampers and Trucks for the Textile Industry 
and general use.—C. R. DANIELS, INC., Newark, 


New Jersey. 
MISCELLANEOUS .. . 


110!. UNBRAKO SELF-LOCKING HOLLOW SET 
SCREW—Bulletin Form 532 includes illustration and 
descriptive matter of this latest improvement in 
socket and screws. This bulletin also features = 
complete line of ‘‘Unbrako’’ Socket Screws.—STAN 
ARD PRESSED STEEL CO., Jenkintown, Pa 

fi0o2. REPAIR PARTS FOR TEXTILE MACHIN- 
ERY—36 page booklet and catalog on replacement 


parts for ope ning, picking. carding, spinning and 
twisting machinery. — HENDERSON FOUNDRY & 
MACHINE CO., Hampton, Ga. 
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If vou are figuring the cost of your knitting machine 
replacement parts on a “per sock production” basis, 
you have long since discovered how much more ex- 
pensive it is to use “cheap” repair parts rather than 
genuine Scott & Williams parts. 


Your S & W knitting machines are highly complex, 
precision engineered and built machines, installed by 
vou to serve your customers better and increase your 
profits. You could not expect a local machine shop 
to produce such machines. Can you expect it, then, 
to produce duplicates of their original parts? A du- 
plicate can be made only over the same designs and 
tools, by the same methods, from the same materials, 
by the original maker, who alone knows the function 
of each part and its relation to the complex whole. 


Scott & Williams, Inc., has designed much of its 
manufacturing equipment specially for its own par- 
ticular needs; and seventy-six years of experience with 


ESTABLISHED 1865 


SCOTT & WILLIAMS @ 


INCORPORATED 
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materials have resulted in discovery of special sources 
of supply, special material formulae and special meth- 
ods of heat-treating. It is, therefore, practically im- 
possible for any other plant to make exact duplicates 
of S & W knitting machine parts. 


Unless parts are replaced with duplicates, you must 
expect increased percentages of rejects, lower machine 
efficiency and decreased production due to “cheaper” 
replacement parts, The use of Scott & Williams parts 
for Scott & Williams machines is true economy and 
the only safe procedure. 


We are endeavoring to keep most of the 55,400 
S & W . standard part replacements available for 
prompt shipment on receipt of your order. However, 
due to the national emergency, we suggest that you 
keep on hand at least a minimum stock of more likely 
part replacements. Teletype service is FREE from our 
High Point and New York Offices. 
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A Mill Man’s Analysis of 
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Hosiery Machine Operators 


IN ANY TYPE of industry there 

are operators that are both 
above the average and below the 
average, and the _ full-fashioned 
hosiery machine operators are no 
exception. However, classifying 
them as just good or bad does not 
suffice because there is a wide 
range between these two classifi- 
cations into which the majority of 
the operatives will fall. 

By far the greatest number of 
operators come under the general 
classification of “average”. These 
men are the plugging type who 
keep their machines in fairly good 
condition and can be depended 
upon to get a normal production of 
goods. A knitter in this class may 
have operated a machine for quite 
a number of years yet never have 
improved beyond a point where 
there is much difference between 
him and any other ordinary op- 
erator. Let it be said here, that 
this type of employee is essential 
in any plant, and perhaps it is just 
as well that this class of operator 
predominates because as a rule he 
is a good employee and obeys or- 
ders without uncalled for squawk- 
ing or bickering. 

Just as an insight of one who 
has worked in mills all over the 
country and who has observed 
many hosiery machine operators, 
we will look into the various char- 
acteristics of the types of machine 
operators that we have in our mills 
today. 


“Average Plus” Operators 


We shall call the first of these 
operators “average plus”. This is 
the man who, most likely superior 
in skill, does not possess enough 
knowledge to be considered effi- 
cient in all of the details that 
might make him a good operator. 
He understands machinery and 
has absorbed a bit more of what 


By Earl Roberts 


he has been taught than the aver- 
age operator, and he learns from 
experience, but at the same time 
he finds it almost impossible to 
learn just that little additional bit 
more that would boost him out of 
the class of “in-betweens’”’. 
Inasmuch as there is not a surp- 
lus of exceptionally efficient men 
in any full-fashioned hosiery mill, 
this average-plus man is called 
upon to fill the shoes of a good op- 
erator who has resigned to accept 
a better job. Since this man is fol- 
lowing a good operator the record 
he makes on his machine is not up 
to the standard of his predecessor, 
but he does make a passable rec- 
ord if he has any ambition what- 
soever. And, if he does have am- 
bition, it requires every ounce of 
initiative in his body to prove to 
his superiors that he is “making 
the grade” in his new position. If 
this type of man should fail when 
opportunity has placed him on the 
job, the chances are it will require 
a long time for him to regain his 
self-confidence so that he can 











Whee he. 
THE WASTREL 


. type of fellow who will unravel a 
hose beyond the point where it is defective.’ 
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again be considered for promotion. 

Let us look for a moment at the 
‘good operator”. He is the man 
that we can depend upon, that is 
seldom unreasonable, that knows 
his place, and that takes great 
pride in the appearance and con- 
dition of his machines. He does 
his work religiously and hosiery 
mill executives always wish that 
there were more men like him. He 
is few and far between. 


The Good Operator 


The fact that this good operator 
may be termed a bit temperamen- 
tal does not take him out of the 
class into which we have put him; 
the fact that he is temperamental 
only requires a more tactful su- 
pervisor, which really throws the 
responsibility into the lap of the 
mill official, who should recognize 
that all persons are different in 
their characteristics, and should 
drill this point into their super- 
visors. 

Into this class of good operators 
might also be placed the type of 
man who is easy-going and nerve- 
less, the type that never permits 
a break-down to ruffle his com- 
posure. Naturally, of the two 
types, the temperamental or the 
nerveless, the latter is the most 
preferable. Such an_ operative 
usually does less manual work 
than any other operator in the 
mill, yet produces and keeps his 
machines up to perfection. 

Day in and day out these good 
operators run their machines with 
a minimum of trouble and a maxi- 
mum of production. Why is this? 
It is not perhaps because they are 
college graduates or have had 
more schooling than their fellow 
operators, but it is because they 
are perfect “naturals” for the job 
they are running. We have all 
seen men of this type, whether it 
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KNETTING 


A Mill Man’s Analysis of 
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Hosiery Machine Operators 


IN ANY TYPE of industry there 

are operators that are both 
above the average and below the 
average, and the _  full-fashioned 
hosiery machine operators are no 
exception. However, classifying 
them as just good or bad does not 
suffice because there is a wide 
range between these two classifi- 
cations into which the majority of 
the operatives will fall. 

By far the greatest number of 
operators come under the general 
classification of “average”. These 
men are the plugging type who 
keep their machines in fairly good 
condition and can be depended 
upon to get a normal production of 
goods. A knitter in this class may 
have operated a machine for quite 
a number of years yet never have 
improved beyond a point where 
there is much difference between 
him and any other ordinary op- 
erator. Let it be said here, that 
this type of employee is essential 
in any plant, and perhaps it is just 
as well that this class of operator 
predominates because as a rule he 
is a good employee and obeys or- 
ders without uncalled for squawk- 
ing or bickering. 

Just as an insight of one who 
has worked in mills all over the 
country and who has _ observed 
many hosiery machine operators, 
we will look into the various char- 
acteristics of the types of machine 
operators that we have in our mills 
today. 


“Average Plus” Operators 


We shall call the first of these 
operators “average plus”. This is 
the man who, most likely superior 
in skill, does not possess enough 
knowledge to be considered effi- 
cient in all of the details that 
might make him a good operator. 
He understands machinery and 
has absorbed a bit more of what 


By Earl Roberts 


he has been taught than the aver- 
age operator, and he learns from 
experience, but at the same time 
he finds it almost impossible to 
learn just that little additional bit 
more that would boost him out of 
the class of “in-betweens”’. 
Inasmuch as there is not a surp- 
lus of exceptionally efficient men 
in any full-fashioned hosiery mill, 
this average-plus man is called 
upon to fill the shoes of a good op- 
erator who has resigned to accept 
a better job. Since this man is fol- 
lowing a good operator the record 
he makes on his machine is not up 
to the standard of his predecessor, 
but he does make a passable rec- 
ord if he has any ambition what- 
soever. And, if he does have am- 
bition, it requires every ounce of 
initiative in his body to prove to 
his superiors that he is “making 
the grade” in his new position. If 
this type of man should fail when 
opportunity has placed him on the 
job, the chances are it will require 
a long time for him to regain his 
self-confidence so that he can 











THE WASTREL 


‘«  . . type of fellow who will unravel a 
hose beyond the point where it is defective.’’ 
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again be considered for promotion. 

Let us look for a moment at the 
‘good operator’. He is the man 
that we can depend upon, that is 
seldom unreasonable, that knows 
his place, and that takes 
pride in the appearance and con- 
dition of his machines. He does 
his work religiously and hosiery 
mill executives always wish that 
there were more men like him. He 
is few and far between. 


great 


The Good Operator 


The fact that this good operator 
may be termed a bit temperamen- 
tal does not take him out of the 
class into which we have put him; 
the fact that he is temperamental 
only requires a more tactful su- 
pervisor, which really throws the 
responsibility into the lap of the 
mill official, who should recognize 
that all persons are different in 
their characteristics, and should 
drill this point into their super- 
visors. 

Into this class of good operators 
might also be placed the type otf 
man who is easy-going and nerve- 
less, the type that never permits 
a break-down to ruffle his com- 
posure. Naturally, of the two 
types, the temperamental or the 
nerveless, the latter is the most 


preferable. Such an _ operative 
usually does less manual work 
than any other operator in the 


mill, yet produces and keeps his 
machines up to perfection. 

Day in and day out these good 
operators run their machines with 
a minimum of trouble and a maxi- 
mum of production. Why is this? 
It is not perhaps because they are 
college graduates or have had 
more schooling than their fellow 
operators, but it is because they 
are perfect “naturals” for the job 
they are running. We have al! 
seen men of this type, whether it 
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be that they are horse-back riders, 
golfers, or highly-skilled mechan- 
ics, and when the executives of a 
hosiery mill find such a man they 
make every effort to retain him. 

These operators who are “natur- 
als” on their job have intelligence 
enough to realize their own limi- 
tations and to let the fixer make 
such adjustments on the machine 
that are necessary to eliminate bad 
work. Narrowing and picot holes 
are eliminated under the skilled 
guidance of their own pliers and 
they have the least amount of 
press-offs, but when the mechani- 
cal workings of the machine are 
at fault, they leave the work to the 
fixer. In the case of press-offs 
the good operator realizes that 
something caused the yarn to 
break, and he will try to trace it 
because he well knows that if 
something. caused the yarn _ to 
break the first time it will break 
again. 

This man’s welts turn easily 
because his needles and hooks are 
in line; he thoroughly understands 
the spacing and lining of such 
parts, knowing full well that un- 
less he exercises extra care when 
replacing broken members that he 
more than offsets what might be 
gained by a hasty “patch-up”. 

The good operator is an asset to 
any mill and it is not by chance 
that he usually gets what others 
might term “the breaks” by being 
advanced to better paying jobs. 


Average Minus 


We now come to the operator 
that we shall class as “average 
minus’. He is the fellow that 
cannot rightfully be placed in the 
classification as “bad’’, because he 
does have his good moments, even 
though they are fairly spasmodic. 
This man struggles along quite 
hopelessly every day of his life to 
achieve an average rating, but he 
never will, for the simple reason 
that he missed his calling and 
probably would have been more of 
a success following a horse and 
plow. Perhaps he never gets into 
the “bad” class, but at the same 
time he is unreliable and his su- 
pervisors never know what he 
might do next. Undoubtedly, he 
is a hard worker; as a matter of 
fact, he probably works much 
harder than the other operators, 
but he always seems to do the 
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right thing at the wrong time, 
which is one way of saying that 
he is undependable. Furthermore, 
he probably does not learn from 
experience and he invariably re- 
peats previous mistakes. 


The Bad Operator 


Another class that we have is 
the bad operator and it does not 
take us long to discover him. He 
is the type of man that will never 
be able to run a knitting machine, 
no matter how long he spends in 
the mill. Obviously, he is forget- 
ting what he learns faster than he 
can absorb it. His machine is al- 
ways in a mess and he rarely lasts 
very long unless his supervisor is 
blessed with perseverance. The 
operation of a full-fashioned ho- 
siery machine is simply beyond 





AVERAGE MINUS 


‘*. . . missed his calling and probably 
would have been more of a success following 
a horse and plow.’’ 


his scope and power of under- 
standing. He is very definitely a 
detriment to the mill. If this type 
of person is retained on the ma- 
chine he is very likely to be the 
cause of much grief to everyone 
concerned, including the other em- 
ployees. 

Now that we have made several! 
classifications of full-fashioned 
operatives, we shall segregate a 
few and take them apart. 


Helpless Operator 


The helpless operator is one that 
has been in the mill a sufficiently 
long time to learn what it is all 
about but still cannot grasp the 
principles of knitting. Time and 





again the fixer explains patiently 
to him how to fix the different 
small troubles on his machine, but 
it is simply a waste of time be- 
cause just as soon as his machine 
has the same trouble he runs for 
the fixer instead of performing 
the small task himself. Narrow- 
ing and picot holes are a mystery 
to him and when he does attempt 
to fix them it is quite possible 
that he makes conditions worse by 
pliering parts in, out, or to one 
side and thereby aggravating the 
trouble. The only thing that holds 
him up is the fact that he has a 
good partner on the opposite shift 
who keeps the machine in running 
order. This helpless operator is 
one that requires 15 minutes to 
fix something that normally 
should require five. Such a man 
does not retain his job on his 
merits but simply because the 
management has spent so much 
time trying to teach him that they 
hope eventually he will turn out 
all right and they hate to let him 
go because of the investment in 
him. 


The Wastrel 


Another type of operator that is 
the bane of a mill’s existence is 
the wastrel. His type is probably 
more numerous than the “help- 
less” operator, and he is some- 
times as big a problem. Although 
he makes production he has a ten- 
dency to waste material at every 
opportunity, either brazenly in the 
open or on the sly. He is the type 
of fellow who will unravel a hose 
beyond the point where it is de- 
fective, and will also run useless 
welts all the way to the heel, ful- 
ly understanding all the time that 
the finished stocking is a total 
loss. He peels off five times as 
much silk from a new cone as is 
necessary—but if caught in any of 
his practices he has some sort of 
cock-and-bull story ready to hand 
out as an alibi. 

To him the straightening of a 
needle is a job that requires too 
much of his valuable time. He 
throws it in the floor, stamps on 
it, throws away welt hooks and 
points and forgets that there is an 
item of cost in operating a knit- 
ting mill. 

This kind of fellow has a bad 
influence on the other well-mean- 
ing operators who are trying to do 
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their job, but who see this man 
“vetting away with it’, and the 
temptation naturally is for them 
to absorb some of his bad habits. 
We all know that it is much easier 
to take up a bad habit than a good 
one. 


The Fixer Complex 


There is one classification of op- 
erative that is a constant source of 
grief to the mill and this is the 
type of fellow who has the “fixer 
complex”. He believes that he 
should fix any and everything that 
he sees on a machine whether it 
needs it or not. Perhaps a long 
time ago he saw somebody do 
something and not knowing what 
it was, he feels that he must do 
the same thing for no reason at 
all. He is not supposed to carry 
wrenches in his pocket, but he 
does, and takes them home at 
night so that they will not be dis- 
covered. 

He is the type of fellow that be- 
lieves all fixers require too long 
to fix a machine and that he can 
adjust the machine just as easy 
as the fixer can and in one-third 
the length of time. He is the type 
of fellow that gets a knitting ma- 
chine in such shape that some very 
expensive work must be done on 
it before it is put into operation 
again. 


The Belligerent 


The belligerent type of operative 
is the one that is always ready for 
an argument with any person who 
will stand and argue, even the 
owner of the mill. To him nothing 
is right. No matter what the or- 
der is it should have been differ- 
ent. You tell him to do something 
at ten o’clock and he’ll wonder 
why in the world it can’t be done 
at eleven o’clock. He has carrier 
tubes that need replacing early in 
the morning but he runs his ma- 
chine until noon and then flies 
into a tantrum when he finds that 
the fixer has more important work 
to do during the shut-down hour. 
It never occurs to him that he is 
not the only one working in the 
mill. 

When things go wrong it is not 
his fault, but the fault of the fix- 
er, the people who made the ma- 
chine or the type of lubricant that 
is being used; this man cannot 


understand why black is not white 
and he’ll argue the horns off of a 
billygoat because he’s “had ten 
years of experience’, and he ar- 
gues with everybody until he final- 
ly talks himself right out of the 
mill—which is where he belongs. 


The Sloppy Operator 


Another type of operator is one 
we shall class as “sloppy”. This 
man always has an untidy work 
box and tries to get out of as much 
cleaning as possible. He hands in 





FIXER COMPLEX 


‘* . . he can adjust the machine just as 
easy as the fixer can and in one-third time.’’ 


bad work if he can get away with 
it successfully. A few lessons in 
cleaning his machine with a loss 
of some dozens will help to over- 
come a part of this man’s deficien- 
cy and a rigid inspection of the 
work he hands in and a penalty 
for all bad hose will probably cure 
the rest of it. 

The last classification that we 
shall study is the type that all 
mills have at one time or anothcr. 


The Drifter 


The “drifter” is the type of per- 
son that no one knows just how to 
take until after he is hired. He 
may be skilled enough to hold 
down his job, but after he works 
for awhile he is off in another di- 
rection. Usually, if his machine 
is inspected after he leaves, it will 
be found that this man does not 
take quite as good care of it as his 
supervisor had thought he was do- 
ing. He never gives the mill no- 
tice that he is leaving, so it is al- 
ways necessary to fill a vacancy 
immediately. 
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These are the general classifica- 
tions of hosiery mill operatives as 
the writer them. Jf readers 
of this article take offence at what 
has been said, the writer would bs 


Sees 


interested in knowing under whicl 
classification you place yourself. 
New Building for 

Robert Reiner, Inc. 


A new building necessitated by the 
company’s expanding work on war ma 
terial is to be erected by Robert 
Reiner, Inc., Weehawken, N. J., manu 
high 


other 


facturers of Knitting and 


_ ’ 
SL ieee’ ti 
and textile 


machinery. The new structure, to ad 


warping equipment 
join the present plant. will be 75x17° 
feet, two 
40,000 square feet of floor space. 


Stories, with approximately, 
At the present time, the company is 
engaged approximately 90 per cent 
the production of war material, it was 
stated by Dr. Robert Reiner, president 
The conversion of the firm’s productive 
effort from the manufacture of textile 
machines to the output of material for 
the war effort has called for practical 
complete revamping of the com 
Fritz Lambach 
chief engineer and general manager, is 


lv a 
pany’s machine shop. 


directing the defense work, assisted hi 
Robert Reiner, Jr. Emil 
charge of the embroidery machine d 
August 
sales manager of the high speed warp 


Nufer is in 


vision. and Schoenenhberg is 


ing equipment and knitting divisior 
Although primarily concerned with its 
war work, the company will contin 
to provide parts for its textile machi! 
the 


heing 


usual servicing of ma 


maintained, it is an 


ery, and 
chines is 
nounced. 


o 


Converts Textile Plant 
to War Production 
long-idle textile 
Pa., to 
manufacture bulkier types of communi 
rovernment 
Walter (* 
Westing 
X-ray 


divisions. The plant was formerly used 


Conversion of a 
processing plant in Sunbury, 


eation facilities for the 


has been announced by 
manager of 


radio and 


Evans, general 


house’s broadcasting. 


by the Sunbury Converting Works for 
printing patterns on Reha 
hilitating and equipping were begun in 


silk cloth. 


Mareh with manufacturing operations 
starting in April. 


> 


Pepperell Foremen’s 
Club in April Meeting 
The Foremen’s Club of the Pepperell) 
Mfg. Maine, at 
its regular monthly meeting on April 
the sound m 
for Victory and We Plat 


hy 


Company, Biddeford, 


smo ; =» +) 
Ving }) { ) > 


72) viewed 
“We Work 


for Peace”, prepared and released 


the Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Company 
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Knitter Hints (No. 8) 


Which Dozen Did You Tie? 














Photos by John C. Fonville of “Cotton” 
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Benefits of 
Humidity Control 


EDITOR COTTON: 

May I submit my opinions based on experiment and 
practice, regarding the question submitted by ‘“‘Con- 
TRIBUTOR NO. 7341” as to the effect of temperature and 
relative humidity on circular or seamless knitting, and 
why the control of these elements is not as generally 
practiced in circular mills as in full-fashioned mills? 

The query as submitted has three distinct topics 
so I will segregate them as follows: 1, temperature; 
2, relative humidity; 3, why control of these elements 
is not practiced more generally in circular mills—and 
discuss these in order. 

1. The degree of temperature best suited for a 
seamless knitting mill depends mainly upon the climate 
of the mill’s location, as it is necessary to maintain a 
uniform temperature that is suitable for the comfort 
and well-being of the employees. The only way tem- 
perature will affect the operation is by variation. The 
mechanism of knitting machines, like that of any oth- 
er kind of complicated equipment, is constructed from 
several types of metals and the consistency of these 
metals is such as to make them very susceptible to 
variations in temperature. Therefore, if the tempera- 
ture in the building in which the knitting machines 
are housed is allowed to change to any appreciable de- 
gree, say for a week-end shut-down, it is advisable to 
bring the temperature back to normal at least six 
hours before operation of the equipment is resumed. 
It does not require many “seconds” and broken ma- 
chine parts, or needles at 4 to 6 cents each, to offset 
the saving made by not using a few pounds of coal. 

2. The next topic is the question of relative hu- 
midity. This recalls memories of an interesting ex- 
periment in which I participated several years ago be- 
fore the importance of proper humidification was as 
well recognized as it is today. At that time I was con- 
nected with a plant which operated about 200 Banner 
split-foot machines making pure thread silk hose, and 
about 200 Scott & Williams machines on merino wool 
construction. This mill was located near a river in a 
small southern city. We had been operating the plant 
only one 10-hour shift daily, but business conditions 
made it necessary to increase operations to two shifts 
of 10 hours each, day and night. 

We started the night shift in the latter part of 
May, and within two months the weekly production 
of the night shift exceeded that of the day shift by 
about 15 per cent, and the percentage of bad work 
was less on the goods knit at night, although our more 
skilled operators were on the day shift. This differ- 
ence in results from the two shifts caused quite a few 
headaches among the executives and investigations 
were put under way to determine the cause for this 
difference. 
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After careful study of conditions on both shifts 
we found the machines ran much better on the sec- 
ond shift, required less fixing, and that yarns which 
gave considerable trouble in the knitting operation on 
the day shift ran much better at night. This fact re- 
garding the yarns was the “tip-off’’ which led to the 
solution of our problem, 

As stated, the plant was located near a river in a 
small southern city and during that particular season 
of the year the temperature was in the 90s daily. Nat- 
urally all doors and windows were open, and it was 
decided that the change in atmosphere conditions after 
sundown, due to the nearness of the river, was affect- 
ing the conditioning of the yarns. The manager of the 
plant, who was a textile school graduate and one of 
the best knitters 1 have ever known, purchased a sling 
psychrometer and conducted tests to determine the 
difference in the relative humidity in the plant at all 
hours, day and night. The results of these tests show- 
ed a variation of several degrees. A system of humidi- 
fication was installed and improvement of the day- 
shift production was immediately noticeable. 

Most yarn manufacturers and processors of hosiery 
yarns today are practicing yarn conditioning methods 
which provide knitting mills with yarns that are best 
suited for their particular purpose, but proper hu- 
midification is necessary in the knitting mills them- 
selves to maintain this conditioning until the yarn is 
knit into the fabric. Many a time I have seen knitting 
managers complain to the yarn processors about yarns 
giving trouble in the knitting operation when these 
same yarns were stored in a hot, dry warehouse for 
several weeks after being received, then delivered to 
the machines for knitting without any steps having 
been taken to provide the proper moisture “regain” 
which they should have to bring them up to norma! 
or previous conditioning. 

3. The last topic in your contributor’s question as 
to why control of temperature and relative humidity 
is not practiced in circular mills more generally is 
difficult to explain. The most obvious explanation Is 
that the mill owners and operators do not fully realize 
the value of having some method of controlling the 
relative humidity in their plants, otherwise the prac- 
tice of humidification would be much more universal 
than it is at present in seamless hosiery mills. 

CONTRIBUTOR NO. 7363 
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Waste Control Bonus 


EDITOR COTTON: 

Discussion of whether an hourly pay rate plus a 
bonus would be more efficient in controlling seconds, 
thirds and waste in a seamless mill than the piece- 
work system was requested in a letter from “CONTRIB- 
UTOR No. 7843” on page 121 of the March issue of 
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COTTON, and I would like to discuss it. 

I think an hourly pay rate plus a bonus for main- 
taining a consistent production and good work would 
be more efficient than a straight piece rate. And dur- 
ing rush seasons, with the production sold well ahead, 
I would suggest an additional bonus for the amount 
produced in excess of the allotted task. 

From the management point of view, the soundest 
method of docking knitters is not to pay anything for 
seconds, thirds and waste. Inasmuch as the mill can 
usually dispose of seconds, thirds and waste for a 
comparatively small sum, most knitters feel that they 
are entitled to a proportionately lower unit rate for 
such imperfect work, or that they be allowed a small 
percentage of bad work. 

In our state it is not legal to dock employees for 
bad work they pass. So, when such operatives as clip- 
pers, loopers, back seamers and grey goods inspectors 
get careless, the only thing we can do is get in behind 
them and be fair and diplomatic and trust to the Lord 
that they will mend their ways. 

In the dyehouse and boarding room, bad colors can 
be dyed over by the responsible party, if it doesn’t 
happen too often; and careless boarding can be re- 
boarded by the derelict. The same is true of the pair- 





ing and folding operations. However, the best policy 
is to consider a small percentage of bad work and 
waste as normal, and get rid of the careless people. 
CONTRIBUTOR NO. 7366 
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Gore Cutting on 
Wrap Machines 


EDITOR COTTON: 

I have some trouble on my 240-needle Banner wrap 
machines cutting holes in the gore. I know the im- 
portance of having the cams even to make an even 
stitch; and I know if I had a properly conditioned 
heel yarn I would not have this trouble; but it costs 
more. There is an oil bottle with a wick for the yarn 
to run over on the machine, but common oil does no 
good. Is there an oil or some solution to go in these 
bottles that will properly condition this yarn to elimi- 
nate these cuts in the gore? I would appreciate sug- 
gestions from any of your readers on-how to eliminate 
this trouble. 


oo 


The Komet 
Machine 


Artiele 15 





The Rib Stitch Cam Section (Continued) 


SHOWN HEREWITH are two views of the rib stitch 

cam section for a 4-inch, 24-gauge Komet. These 
are reproductions of Plate 23-G in the Komet and 
Links-and-Links Catalog of Parts. In the previous 
article in this series (page 160, April issue) we dis- 
cussed the lower and upper front latch guards. Now 
we shall consider the remaining parts of this sec- 
tion. 


The Heel Bolt Bracket Assembly 


This assembly includes the following parts: heel 
bolt cam bracket (203363), bracket lever (203364), 
lever pivot screw (302588), pocket (302589), spring 
(302587) and heel bolt cam (2043841). The heel bolt 
cam (204841) is moved in and out by the lever 
(203364) and spring (302587), the lever receiving 
its motion from a rod which in turn is raised and 
lowered by stepped cams located on the quality drum. 
The heel bolt cam has three working positions: fully 
in, half-way out, and fully out. The purpose of the 
heel bolt is twofold; it raises the sliders upward 
from the lower level to the upper, and by this ac- 
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CONTRIBUTOR NO. 7347 
PLATE 23-G KOMET 
RIB STITCH CAM SECTION FOR A 6" = 24GAUGE KOMET MACHINE 
WITH OR WITHOUT REVERSE WELT 
203683 -SLIOE 302682 
204144-SLIDE 
303399 
204339 





20434) 


101797 
2478 
300345 





302588 
15717 


302589-POCKET 
402587-SPRING 


204394 
15293 
x-580S9 
302506 





203346 








203931 
302589-POCKET 
302387-SPRING 
302586-PIN 


204323 /30322 
15960 403024 


tion casts the rib stitches made by the auxiliary rib 
feed off the latches, thus making ready to knit on 
the regular rib stitch cam. The heel bolt also ren- 
ders knitting in the upper cylinder inactive while 
the heels and toes are being made. The heel bolt 
cam remains fully in during the entire cycle of knit- 
ting one complete sock except while the heel and toe 
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BACAN YARNS 


— have a Special Point for 
Hosiery Manufacturers Today 
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J J have gone “all 
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matching difficulties to manufacturers who still 


operate with leggers and footers. But wherever 
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there are Wildman Single-Head, Single-Unit, 


Full-Fashioned Hosiery Machines—the new trend 
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is taken in stride. These machines handle any 
gauge or any combination, knitting the entire 


stocking in one continuous operation, perfect 
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are being knit. During this time the heel bolt cam 
remains fully out. When the leg knitting is completed 
and the heel is begun, the heel bolt makes its first 
outward move. This is done in two steps. While the 
long butt sliders are passing up on the cam it moves 
halfway out, just far enough to clear the short butt 
sliders, while the short butt sliders are passing in 
front of the bolt cam it moves fully out to clear the 
long butt sliders. After the heel is completed and 
the foot knitting begins, the bolt cam moves half- 
way in while the short butt sliders are passing in 
front of the cam; then moves fully in while the long 
butt sliders are being raised upward by the bolt 
cam. 


Heel Bolt Adjustment 


The heel bolt rod assembly (302719-a-y—shown 
on Plate 41-a) is provided with an adjusting screw 
(302950) which operates against the under. side of 
the heel bolt cam bracket lever (203364) permitting 
a very close adjustment. When this adjustment has 
been properly made, little trouble if any will come 
from the bolt cam insofar as its adjustment is con- 
cerned. Some fixers fail to check this setting occa- 
sionally and do not make allowances for ordinary 
wear on the bottom of the heel bolt rod where it rides 
over the cams on the quality drum. A small amount 
worn off the bottom of the rod will materially change 
the necessary amount of clearance between the bolt 
cam and the slider butts it should clear, enough to 
cause trouble to say the least. It is especially im- 
portant to keep these little things in mind; soon after 
a new machine has been started and begins to limber 
up, failure here means trouble. 

There is but one setting which is important inso- 
far as the bolt cam adjustment is concerned and 
this is at the halfway point, either coming out or go- 
ing in. Keep the bolt cam as near to the short butt 
sliders as possible without actually rubbing against 
them. Check this setting by stopping the machine 
at a point where the heel bolt rod is up on a front or 
rear step on the quality drum cam, turn by hand un- 
til the short butt sliders are in front of the bolt cam. 
The clearance between the face of the bolt cam and 
the short slider butts can be readily seen or measured 
with a thickness gauge, .010 to .015 is sufficient and 
will allow for ordinary wear on the bottom of the 
rod, if any. 

Occasionally, the spring in the pocket will be- 
come weak or broken from constant compressing. 
These things cause little trouble and can be cor- 
rected in a few minutes. 

It is only reasonable to expect that the bolt cam 
will become nicked at a point where the slider butts 
first come in contact with the eam when they begin 
their upward movement. Badly nicked cams will 
cause trouble. Re-polishing the bolt cam at regular 
intervals will not only prevent trouble but will 
lengthen the useful life of the cam. 

Broken slider butts will at times become lodged 
behind the bolt cam and thus prevent the cam from 
moving fully out during heel or toe knitting. This 
will cause a machine to hang up or become stuck, 
since the machine cannot reciprocate with slider 





butts in the upper cam section races. 

Occasionally we find a machine which will break 
off the last two or three long butt sliders in the 
upper cylinder when going onto the heel or toe. This 
can be caused by improper adjustment of the operat- 
ing lever adjusting screw. Should this be the case, 
the bolt cam will be out too far at the halfway point 
which may cause it to move out too early when it be- 
gins to move fully out. In most cases this trouble 
is caused by faulty timing, due to the bolt cam mov- 
ing fully out before all long butt sliders have been 
raised fully up by the bolt cam. Sometimes this par- 
ticular trouble will develop when for some reason it 
becomes necessary to advance the quality drum, such 
as clutching trouble. 

Also, this trouble may show up when we change 
patterns say, from 6x38 to 3x3 or vice versa. Someone 
may ask why should a change in pattern cause this 
kind of trouble. Simply because the total number of 
long butt sliders used in the upper cylinder varies ac- 
cording to set-ups and unfortunately if any are added 
it will be at the end of the long butts exactly where 
this butt breakage we are talking about occurs, Boiled 
down, the cause and remedy for this kind of trouble 
is incorrect and correct timing. In extreme cases we 
have found it helpful to polish off the step on the 
quality drum cam about 1/32-inch, thus changing the 
slope of the step slightly so it will permit the quality 
finger which rides on the drum cam to rise later and 
give all long butt sliders sufficient time to get past 
the bolt cam before it moves fully out. This latter 
procedure is the exception and not the rule, and should 
be used only as a last resort. 


The Rib Stitch Cam 


The rib stitch cam (204331) is attached to the slide 
(204144) ; immediately above the stitch cam we find 
the guard cam (204332). The rib stitch cam (like all 
other stitch cams on Komets) is of a different design 
from the stitch cams used on other types of seamless 
hosiery machines in that it does not come to a point 
where the hollowed portion terminates. This in our 
opinion does away with needle vibration at the knit- 
ting point since the sliders continue to move up until 
the stitch has been fully drawn, then moves straight 
across the flat portion of the stitch cam. The guard 
cam (204332) also provides additional control of the 
slider butts at the knitting point since these cams are 
closely fitted with just enough clearance between the 
guard cam and stitch cam to permit passage of the 
slider butts without binding. 

It is a well known fact that Komets produce excell- 
ent fabric uniformly knit and free from vertical lines 
common to other types of machines. Stitch cam de- 
sign is no doubt a contributing factor to this result. If 
broad rib stitches should become wavy or if it should 
become difficult to balance both broad rib feeds, check 
the stitch cams; they may be loose on the slide. 

Slider butts becoming jammed in the races may 
cause the shoulders of the stitch cam to be broken 
so the cam will not set in a vertical position on the 
slide. This also will cause uneven or wavy rib knit- 
ting. 
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In fitting up a new rib stitch cam, make sure that 
the back of the cam does not bind against the sec- 
tion so as to prevent free up-and-down movement of 
the stitch cam slide. Bear in mind that the rib stitch 
cam slide will move up only a certain distance; 
the degree of loose rib knitting is therefore limited. 
It is a good policy when sizing up to test the rib 
stitch cam slide and make sure that it does not bind, 
especially if it has become necessary to loosen the 
rib stitch excessively. Binding at this point will 
cause the rib stitch adjusting screw to hang on the 
rib stitch adjusting cam, and prevent the slide from 
coming down after broad rib knitting is completed to 
its proper place for 1x1 knitting. When this occurs 
the 1x1 top will be knit extremely loose. 

Rib stitch cams stand up well and require no at- 
tention other than re-polishing. This should not be 
put off until the fixer finds time to do it one of 
these days when he has nothing else to do. Rather 
it should be done as soon and as often as small nieks 
show up. Doing this little job regularly will not only 
increase the useful life of the stitch cam, but will 
also help to prevent trouble as well. Small nicks or 
rough places will eventually cause broken or damag- 
ed slider butts. Play safe and keep them out. 

Adjoining the rib stitch cam slide (204144) we see 
the cam slide (203683). This slide has no direct 
bearing on knitting or stitch formation since it is 
located behind the stitch cam and knitting has been 
completed before the sliders reach this slide. It does, 
however, have something to do with slider butt 
movement immediately after the sliders leave the 
stitch cam. We have heard much discussion about 
this slide (203683) and its cams (204829 and 204330) 
among Komet fixers, and no one seems to know just 
what this slide and its cams are for, the writer in- 
cluded. However, we have learned a few things in 
regard to its adjustment which may be helpful. 

First of all, bear in mind that this slide works in 
harmony with, and its movement is controlled direct- 
ly by, the stitch cam slide. When the stitch cam 
slide is raised or lowered slide (203683) moves about 
the same distance but in the opposite direction. There- 
fore, if it becomes necessary to loosen the broad rib 
stitch excessively for any reason, the adjusting 
screw (303223) should also be re-set so that the re- 
lative position of both sides will not be changed. 

If there is any doubt as to the proper position of 
the cam slide (203683) in relation to the stitch cam 
Slide (204144), we offer the following: 

Run the machine into 1x1 top knitting. At this 
position, the cam slide (203683) should be fully up 
or at least high enough so the slider butts will leave 
the rib stitch cam and pass between the guard cam 
(204329). and (204330) at the same level at which they 
leave the stitch cam, Next run the machine through 
the double transfer and stop in the leg. The rib 
stitch cam adjusting bar will have raised the stitch 
cam slide up for broad rib knitting. This upward 
movement will cause the slide (203683) to go down; 
how far it goes down will depend on the position of 
the adjusting screw (303223). With the machine in 
the leg knitting position, set the adjusting screw 
(303223) so the top of the cam slide operating block 
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(203680) will be no less than 1/32-inch or no more 
than 1/16-inch from the top of the slot in the cam 
section. 

Nothing is gained as far as broad rib knitting is 
concerned by driving the slider butts too far down 
after they leave the rib stitch cam. An excessive up- 
and-down movement of both slides at the start of 
broad rib knitting and when it is completed can cause 
broken slider butts. 

We find that the setting described for cam slide 
(203683) works equally well on both 48-gauge and 
24-gauge plain and Links-and-Links machines. 

Before we take up the remaining parts of the 
rib stitch cam section, may we remind Komet fixers 
of one thing which they all know but which few do 
anything about until trouble compels them to, and 
that is keeping the races free of broken butts or 
foreign matter of any kind. There are many reasons 
why any machine will break a few butts now and 
then—call them all the machine’s fault if you like. 
Sometimes these minor troubles are hard to find and 
to correct, but when a machine fixer knows butts have 
been broken and is too lazy to remove the section and 
clean it thoroughly, he should not blame his machine 
when it breaks half the butts in the cylinder. 


The Clearing Cam Bracket Assembly 


Part of the clearing cam bracket assembly can be 
seen in both reproductions herewith. The upper re- 
production shows part of the clearing cam bracket 
and the clearing cam; the lower one shows the 
complete bracket in place on the cam section. The 
clearing cam (204327) lowers all sliders and needles 
after broad rib knitting has been done on the regu- 
lar feed and remains in action during the entire 
cycle of knitting one complete sock except for a few 
courses where the welt is being made. 

Motion to move the clearing cam when necessary 
is supplied by lever (203348) and cable action. These 
parts in turn are actuated by cams on the quality 
drum. 

As stated, the clearing cam remains fully in most 
of the time so we shall consider its cycle of move- 
ment from this point. The first move is made when 
the welt is begun. The clearing cam moves half- 
way out while long butt sliders are passing down the 
cam; this brings the cam out far enough so the short 
butt sliders will pass in front of the clearing. While 
the short butt sliders are passing in front of the 
clearing cam, the second move takes place, this 
brings the cam out far enough to clear the long butt 
sliders. 

When the welt courses have been knit, the clear- 
ing cam moves halfway in so as to clear the short 
butt sliders and lower long butts, then while the 
long butt sliders are being lowered it moves fully 
in to complete its cycle of movement. 

This complete assembly gives very little trouble, 
seldom gets out of adjustment, and is not difficult 
to readjust if and when this becomes necessary for 
any reason. The main thing to bear in mind when 
the cable adjustment is used is to keep the clearing 
cam as near to the short butt sliders at the halfway 
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position as possible, just so the butts will not rub 
against the clearing cam when they pass by. 

Once more we come to an adjustment which we 
cannot see, however, a little practice mixed with an 
equal amount of good judgment is all that is neces- 
sary. Recently an apprentice on Komets asked: How 
can you tell when the clearing cam is set right at 
the halfway position? We suggested that he remove 
the section, place a short butt slider against the face 
of the clearing cam, and move the lever (203348) 
out by hand far enough to clear the butt; then note 
the position of the lever (203348) in relation to the 
outer surface of the clearing cam bracket. 

We suggested several other ways which would 
work equally well but he replied, “This one will suit 
me”’, 

Occasionally the spring in the pocket will break. 
As a rule, no damage results from this and the spring 
can be replaced in a few minutes. Sometimes the 
clearing cam will get out of adjustment due to brok- 
en butts becoming lodged behind the cam, making it 


impossible for the cable to pull the lever (203348) 
fully out. When this occurs, the cable will stretch 
or even be broken. In either event the trouble is 
not hard to find or to correct. Most of the trouble 
we have with the clearing cam is caused by one of 
two important factors: time-and distance. The in- 
ward and outward movement of the clearing cam 
must take place at a given time in relation to the 
slider butt movement in the upper cylinder, and the 
cam must move in-and-out for a given distance. The 
distance is of course controlled by adjustment, plus 
the steps on the quality drum cams. The time de- 
pends entirely on the quality drum movement and 
may we suggest in this connection if it should be- 
come necessary to advance or retard the quality 
drum for any reason, make sure that such a change 
will not affect the element of timing as it applies to 
the clearing cam movement. 

In the next article of this series we shall consider 
the welt stitch cam section. 

K. O. METZ 














How Do You Treat Callers? 
(Continued from page 67) 


deal with them. 

The chief executive of one of 
the largest business organizations 
in the South told me once that 
anyone who asked to see him 
could have three minutes of his 
time and then more if his business 
demanded it. All persons who 
came to see him, saw him. They 
saw him in his office and not in 
the hall, over a rail or over the 
telephone. This is good business 
in public relations and while dis- 
cussing this fact, it should be re- 
corded that no business organiza- 
tion in the South enjoys greater 
public esteem than the one just 
mentioned. 

But in this theoretical plant, 
the traveling man finally got in 
only to be growled at, buffeted 
about and to have his wares derid- 
ed and abused, although the 
executive or purchasing agent 
wanted and expected to buy some- 
thing. There are only a few of 
this kind of men. His idea of 
business was being hardboiled, in- 
different, cold and impenetrable. 
There is no use in carrying this 
discussion on because the idea of 
this type of buyer is already recog- 
nized. The salesman may have 
made a sale but his mental atti- 
tude was entirely different and 
he went on his trip still a public 
relations factor. but for this or- 
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ganization his reactions were en- 
tirely different. 

These calls, as they influence 
public relations, boil down to only 
three points: 

1. Reception on entrance to 
mill. 

2. Promptness with which sales- 
man sees his man. 

3. Attitude of man 
salesman. 

I grant that there is another 
side to this picture, that there are 
windy, snooping, boring, tiresome 
traveling men who worry the 
management or the purchasing 
agent. They are in the minority 
and yet they mean well in their 
ignorance of commercial ethics. 
They are public relations factors, 
nevertheless, and must be _ con- 
verted into constructive use. 

In these troublesome _ days, 
when all people are nervous and 
tired, tolerance is wonderful. 
Patience is wonderful. Diploma- 
tic and courteous treatment of 
people is valuable. All must be 
considerate of each other and this 
means that each man must con- 
sume as little of the other man’s 
time as possible. When time is 
granted, it must be used as effici- 
ently as possible. 

The statements made in this 
story apply to all kinds of busi- 
ness and all kinds of managers. 
This is no finger of criticism 
pointed at the textile industry ex- 
cept as a caution that it has a 


toward 


bearing on public relations. 

“Public relations is an operat- 
ing philosophy, to be applied in 
everything your business organ- 
ization does.” Your business or- 
ganization contacts salesmen, 
hence there is a public relations 
problem connected with this con- 
tact. If any manager thinks this 
is not true, he should ask of the 
next salesman who enters his of- 
fice his opinion of certain manag- 
ers and certain organizations. 

He may be somewhat reserved in 
discussing one of your competitors 
with you, particularly if his opin- 
ion of the man or organization is 
unfavorable, but he will finally get 
out of your office, and on the train 
or in the hotel, or at some club, and 
in the cocktail hour of his friends 
his real opinions will spill out. 

This statement does not mean to 
cast any aspersions on the good 
name of the salesman. He is only 
human and is reacting exactly as 
all the rest of the people of this 
nation react. All people are to the 
public what the public thinks they 
are. The public builds its opinion 
of you out of the composite reac- 
tions of the opinions of the people 
who know you and this includes the 
individual public as well as the 
composite public. 

The salesmen who call on you 
and your organization are barriers 
or carriers of good will. It is easy 
to make them constructive agents 
in your public relations program. 
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prosperity after the United Nations win the 
war. Every dollar you save in these WAR SAYV- 
INGS Bonds and Stamps can be put to work 
when peace returns. They will insure the army 
of buyers essential for the manufacture of 
civilian and industrial commodities. 

Victory demands supplies. Join the public 
rush for voluntary enlistment of your dollars 
in United States WAR SAVINGS BONDS AND 
STAMPS, today. 
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KNIT GOODS MARKETS 


| TRENDS AND HIGHLIGHTS OF THE 








Shipments Of Rayon Full-Fashioned Hose Mounting—Underwear 
Industry Trending Toward 100 Per Cent Military Basis—New 
Orders On Use of Elastic Yarns Issued—Union Full-Fashioned 
Workers Granted Wage Increase On Rayon Numbers—Outer- 
wear Industry Faces Critical Problems 


Philadelphia, April 16, 1942 


WAR ORDERS for the armed forces are becoming predominating in- 

fluences in the underwear and half-hose field as the Army and 
Navy are continually expanded. This immediately makes the position 
of the civilian buyer or consumer of such lines more difficult, not only 
as to selling but more importantly in the way of their obtaining raw 
materials such as cotton yarns. Underwear manufacturers, for exam- 
ple, declare that unless they have priority numbers indicating yarns 
are going into military lines they cannot buy sales cotton yarns. Ho- 
siery manufacturers have made further strides this month in the way 
of improving and expanding production of rayon numbers which Amer- 
ican women will wear to great degree during the war. Prices of civilian 
knit goods are strong due to tightness in supply and higher wage scales 


for the textile industry. 


Reflecting effect of war curtailment 
of silk and nylon yarns, shipments of 
nylon and silk full-fashioned hosiery 
for women during the first two months 
of this year registered sharp declines 
compared with the first two months 
of 1941. There was a drop of 85 per 
cent in shipments of all-silk and a drop 
of 31 per cent in nylons during this 
period in which shipments of rayon 
spurted more than 40 per cent. During 
these two months shipments of all 
types of hosiery gained more than 8 
per cent, mainly reflecting large gains 
in seamless lines. Retailers are now 
promoting rayon full-fashioned hosiery, 
stressing the dullness, elasticity and 
Snag resistance of the latest numbers 
of rayon that are priced at 79 cents to 
$1.15 per pair in most outlets. Much of 
the retail promotions of these lines em- 
phasizes that the new rayon full-fash- 
ioned numbers are entirely different in 
appearance and wearing qualities than 
earlier stockings made from this yarn. 
One large retailer in the promotion of 
such lines said: “Now rayon stockings 
have a high twist that gives them 
sheerness, dullness and elasticity. They 
have been tested for strength, snag re- 
sistance and abrasion. 
They look slim and neat on your legs. 
Care must be taken to get maximum 
wear. With each pair is a washing di- 
rection slip. Read .it carefully, follow 
it and you will cherish your rayon 
Stockings.” Such promotions are in- 
tended to remove from the consumer 
mind any doubts that may have devel- 


resistance to 
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oped following introduction of the first 
1941 models late in that year, some of 
were hurried in making and 
failed to give the consumer a run for 
her money so far aS wear was con- 
cerned. Retailers feel the new types 
will be the best full-fashioned Ameri- 
‘an women can obtain for the war. 

Shipments of half-hose and slacks in 
the first two of this year 
gained 18 per cent over the 1941 weeks, 
losses in silk full-fashioned being more 
than overcome by substantial gains 
registered in wool and slacks. The 
gain in wool half-hose was mainly due 
to large increases in such lines for use 
by the armed forces of this country, 
which use is expected to expand from 
month to month as the size of the 
Army is increased. Shipments of slacks 
during the first two months showed a 
gain of almost 50 per cent and this was 
in part due to the speed-up by knitters 
that were trying to build up stocks, as 
well as their customers, before the 
rubber situation became so acute. The 
salability of slacks, some feel, depends 
mainly on elasticity of the tops so that 
this urge to beat the rubber gun was 
understandable but at the same time 
it is recognized that part of the large 
gain was because consumer demand 
was expected to be much larger this 
year. Shipments of seamless wool half- 
hose gained more than 60 per cent and 
further gains have been made since but 
larger share of these are Army socks 
and not for civilians. 


which 


months 





Shipments of women’s seamless lines 
increased conservatively in the first 
two months with substantial losses in 
silk and large gains in rayon and 20 
per cent gain in cotton. It is apparent 
that the hosiery industry is not going 
to be able to expand its production of 
cotton hose to a great extent because 
so much of such yarn is going into the 
manufacture of war goods, especially 
Army materials and garments. Anklet 
shipments gained 22 per cent and job- 
bers expect these lines to expand in 
popularity among women as silk full- 
fashioned scarcity becomes more ap- 
parent. There was a gain of 18.5 per 
cent in infants’ and children’s goods 
with this type expanding production at 
present. Bundle goods are also show- 
ing a larger output trend so far this 
year. 

Production of knit underwear is 
breaking records and notwithstanding 
this large output the civilian trade is 
continually diminishing as demands 
for the armed forces increase. Unfilled 
orders with manufacturers at the end 
of February in the knit cotton and 
wool division, totaled close to 8,000,000 
dozens, the largest amount for months, 
if not a record. Department of Com- 
merce data for February show that 
the total was 7,905,000 dozens com- 
pared with 5,874,000 dozens for Janu- 
ary and 6,250,000 dozens for February. 
New business in the month was more 
than 4,400,000 dozens compared with 
approximately 2,900,000 dozens in Jan- 
uary and 3,157,000 dozens in February 
of last year. The increase in unfilled 
underwear orders come about 
through greatly expanded military or- 
ders as well as the civilian trade be- 
ing anxious to take about all the goods 
that manufacturers will permit them 
to have. During the last few weeks the 
Army and Navy have placed enormous 
orders for cotton undergarments with 
the shirts knitted and the drawers of 
the shorts type. Manufacturers of gar- 
ments for the Army were bidding in 
the last invitation on a carded knit 
shirt whereas in the past mainly 
combed shirts were taken. But the 
quality of the carded shirt taken was 
high, it being made from a good card- 
ed yarn although this was not of the 
so-called super carded type. As time 
goes on and demands for the Army ex- 
pand it is probable this dropping in 
quality will have to go further but up 
to now the Army has held its specifi- 
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3 &4 Color Yarn Changes 3 & 4 Feed Machines 


Let the new, modern Brinton Ribbers carry the 
burden of your production problems. Mod- 
ernize your old ribbers, by converting to the 
latest styles. . . . For dependable, economical 
production — rely on Brintons. 


Full particulars on request 
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-ations almost as high as in peace as 
the carded garments were almost as 
good as the combed in various require- 


ments. 


Wage Rates Raised 
for Rayon Hosiery 

After negotiations between repre- 
sentatives of Full-Fashioned Hosiery 
Manufacturers of America, Inc., and 
the American Federation of Hosiery 
Workers, it was announced late in 
March that increases in wage rates for 
rayon hosiery had been adopted that 
became part of the national contract 
between the two groups, effective 
March 23. The following increases on 


rayon styles were ratified: 


Inc. over 
old rates, 
Old machines, leggers— P. 
Dn. ick cs.ce ths due es wt ke 16.2-17.1 
I SS ee eee ee 16.1-17.5 
EE bw ds x ob hee oe 6 ... 14.9-17.5 
Pn «bs aw © dus ke Wane ae 14.6-15.7 
EE ee eee 
Old machines, footers— 
OO OOOO FT Tee 12.2 
EE ee eee ee 13.2-15.9 
re ee ee 11.7-14.0 
EP Pere ee ee 11.3-11.9 
Eo. atid tn tt Dat nk cet ib dha 9.9-10.3 
Toppers— 
a ee ee 14.3 
Pe thn. 6 Cak cee keke ew} 8 15.3 
gg ef oe se Pee 12.7 
IED a ai ta ios 0k to Shiites Ae Oe ee Oe 15.3 
ED iu are ads ee ee ome eee 9.6 
Loopers— 
RS Pe ee ee ee 8.7 
eS eee a eee 8.0 
ee eee Tee 3.7 
6 eatin +s ee eae Wks se & 3.6 
I ate tn ah so. ee wile Fe 3.3 
ae cial a k's me ws la 20.0 
New machines, leggers— 
EE ee ee 12.0-13.7 
I lead and ea ae 6.0 OO be 12.0-14.2 
Ee eG Pts wee ak one 4.1- 7.4 
New machines, footers— 
es sertae Ob whee s won eke 8.9-9.3 
ee 5.5-5.8 


Wage rates of 11 hosiery mills ‘i 
the Reading, Pa., area were also ad- 
justed to enable employees to obtain 
wage increases made necessary by the 
introduction of alternate yarns such 
as rayon and cotton. The adjustments 
under which the rate for various op- 
erations will be increased over the 
silk rates adopted last September were 
granted under an agreement negotiat- 
ed by the Keystone Hosiery Manufac- 
turers Association and Branch 10, 
American Federation of Hosiery Work- 
ers. At the same time it was announc- 
ed union leaders hoped that arbitra- 
tion of their 15 cents an hour wage in- 
crease demand would begin at an early 
date. Union leaders had _ requested 
the latter increase because of the high- 
er cost of living at present compared 
with that current at the time the Jast 
national agreement was signed but up 
to the present time neither association 
has acted on this. 


Underwear Mills’ War 
Orders Expand Greatly 


Roy A. Cheney, president of the 
Underwear Institute, told 58 Bast 
Pennsylvania underwear manufactur- 
ers at a meeting in Reading on March 
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FORECAST 
(Opinion submitted by COTTON’s market correspondent) 
Philadelphia, April 16, 1942 

INDICATIONS are definite that this is to be for the United States 

much more of a total war than was dreamed of a few months back. 
This is certain unless unforeseen developments change the outlook very 
soon. Assuming that the country does go in for this total war it will 
have even greater effects on business and the general economy than 
have been predicted previously. Briefly it means that all elements in 
the country will have to make greater sacrifices and in general the in- 
dividual interest will be liquidated in favor of the general good. Unless 
a manufacturer of textiles, for instance, is making goods that are of use 
in total war effort the chances are great that he will either have to 
convert his plant to some type of war work or else close for the dura- 
tion. 
Already we have evidence of this in our own industry. Carpet manu- 
facturers have been considered almost as non-essential in total war 
effort and they have been so restricted by Government orders that it 
is now almost impossible to continue in business of manufacturing these 
floor coverings alone. 

In the woolen and worsted fabric industry unless weavers are work- 
ing on Government cloths it is impossible for them to obtain much 
wool so that they have to turn to substitute fabrics or else close their 
plants. Under these conditions most are turning to war work where 
their machinery is so equipped. Automobile lining weavers are making 
serges and cotton ducks. Carpet mills are turning out the latter also 
under the conversion plan. 

This trend will become more apparent in the knit goods trade this 
year and already most underwear manufacturers are working on Gov- 
ernment contracts; those that are not find it impossible to obtain sales 
cotton yarns. Hosiery mills have not be reached to this extent but even 
here the 1942 trend will be either to produce something useful in the 
war effort or else they will find it impossible to proceed with business 
as usual. Experts have failed, however, to find any other product than 
hosiery such equipment can turn out; yet this may not eliminate the 
trade from war work of some nature. 

Under a total war effort business will be very limited in profits and 
for most these will be much smaller than in peace. The difficulties of 
doing business in civilian lines are going to increase immeasurably in 
the months just ahead without considering profits so that what the 
Government allows in the way of ceilings or prices set for military 
goods will determine how much money textile manufacturers will or 
will not make this year. Ceilings will become so general that the effect 
will be the same as the general freezing contemplated under the so- 
called Baruch plan. We are coming to frozen retail prices as well as 
of labor wage rates for the duration. 








30 that before three months have 
passed, the underwear industry will 
be operating 100 per cent on Govern- 
ment orders. Included in this are all 
types of Army and Navy supplies as 
well as goods to be manufactured for 
lease-lend. The industry is producing 
a constantly lessening amount of goods 
for civilian use, Mr. Cheney said, in 
making clear the present trend. He 
suggested that manufacturers take ad- 
vantage of the opportunities afforded 
them in the operation of “school’’ 
mills. These schools are training 
establishments in mills in various 
parts of the country to which under- 
wear manufacturers can send foreman 
and superintendents to have them 
taught the Government’s requirements 
in Army and Navy underwear supplies 
and the methods to be _ followed in 
making Government goods. 

Mr. Cheney said no manufacturer 
who hopes to have his share of Goy- 
ernment business should neglect to take 
advantage of the training opportuni- 
ties these “school” mills afford plant 
executives. This training is particul- 
arly vital in view of the prediction 


that in the near future practically all 
the underwear will be used by the 
Government. Spreading the volume of 
business during the present war so 
that all mills share proportionately is 
expected to produce a healthier situa- 
tion not only during the war but fol- 
lowing it. He said this would avert 
the costly enlargement of a few large 
plants to more than peace-time volume 
of their business. In this way excess 
investment in large plant additions 
will be avoided as well as unemploy- 
ment in small plants which might be 
unable to get a share of war time 
orders. Mr. Cheney said, “I can say, 
having studied the situation in our 
particular field, that there will be un- 
derwear for civilian needs for the next 
year. But I can make no prediction 
after that.” 


Durham Pictures Hose 
Plight as Serious 


Difficulties confronting the South’s 
full-fashioned hosiery industry turn- 
ing out approximately 37 per cent of 
women’s stockings were outlined by 
Taylor Durham, secretary of the 
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Faster Skein Reeling plus Savings 


with FIDELITY rwin-unm system 


Five Outstanding Advantages: 


1. Easier, lighter work for operator—no high lifting. 
2. Greater output per hour—30 to 50 seconds doffing 


and clipping cycle. 


3. Close control of skein weight and yardage. 
4. Greater flexibility for changes in production, dye 
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lots, yarns, etc. 
Space saving—up to 50% less floor area. 


These five and ten more 
advantages described in 
Bulletin3909 on FIDELITY 
Skein Reeling Machines. 
Write for it. 
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elt Loop Cutters 
ocket Folding Machines 


peciol Machines 
designed and built 


FIDELITY MACHINE CO. 


3908-18 FRANKFORD AVE., PHILADELPHIA 


DUPEREDTETEORDERERERLLLERUELET LEER ! ' ! 


Established ME RROW incorporated 


i838 noes 


For Overseaming and Overedging with maximum 
efficiency at high speed and low operating cost 
modernize with the 


MERROW CLASS A MACHINES 





Also Plain Crochet and Shell Stitch Models for Orna- 
mental Edge Finishing and Class 60 Machines for Butt 
Seaming. 

—200 VARIETIES FOR 200 PURPOSES— 


Write for detatls and let use demonstrate these 
machines on your own fabrics. 
THE MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 
Starting Its Second Century 
2805 LAUREL STREET HARTFORD, CONN., U. & A. 


E. W. HOLLISTER, P. 0. Box 72! R. B. MORELAND, P. 0. Box 895 
SPARTANBURG, 8. C. ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
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SUCMULLER BROS., INC. 


MANUFACTURERS OF TEXTILE SOAPS, SOFTENERS, OILS, FINISHES - COLLINS & 
WESTMORELAND STS., PHILADELPHIA, PA. + ST. CATHARINES, ONTARIO. CAN. 











Southern Hosiery Manufacturers As- 
sociation. This industry during the 
last few months has been forced to 
turn from silk, when that fiber was 
made unavailable, to nylon but such 
varn was not continued for the hosi- 
ery trade for a long period and manu- 
facturers were then compelled to turn 
to improved rayon yarns for the manu- 
facture of such goods. Mr. Durham 
said in commenting on the situation, 
“One more conversion and we’re done 
Most cotton yarn is unsuited for 
the industry’s fine-gauge machines. 
Recently New York importers have 
been receiving very small quantities of 
English lisle yarns at a price above 


for.” 


e 


that of silk but not in sufficient quan- 
tities to produce large amounts of cot- 
ton full-fashioned hosiery. It was 
pointed out unemployment of industry 
operatives because of conversion 
and consequent reduction of operation 
in the East can be and largely has 
been absorbed by war plants but in the 
rural South there is little work to 
which these skilled hands may be turn- 
ed. 

He said hosiery mills in the South 
are in relatively isolated communities 
and there is frequently only one op- 
eration of a chain of plants in the re- 
gion. Secretary Durham estimated 
that production and consequently em- 
ployment already had been cut around 
65 to 70 per cent of normal. “These 
operatives, some 60 per cent of whom 
are women and girls, are highly train- 
ed,” he said. “Surely there is some- 
thing at which their dexterous hands 
and keen eyesight can be used in our 
war effort. We have searched and are 
continuing to search for some assemb- 
ling work.” He estimated that 30,000 
to 35,000 normally are employed in the 
Southern hosiery industry with more 
than half of them in North Carolina. 


Rayons Stand Out 
im Hosiery Shipments 


Shipment of all types of hosiery dur- 
ing the first two months of this year 
registered a gain of more than 9 per 
cent over last year, notwithstanding 
widespread curtailment in the _  full- 
fashioned section because of the yarn 
Situation. In this period, shipment 
gains were reported in all major di- 
visions except women’s full-fashioned 
hosiery and ribbed goods. In women’s 
full-fashioned hosiery a decline in all- 
silk and all-nylon constructions was 
offset to a considerable degree by 
gains in part-silk, part-nylon, rayon 
and constructions. Decreases 
in women’s seamless silk constructions 
were more than offset by increases in 
seamless rayon, cotton and wool hosi- 
ery shipments. Increases in men’s 


cotton 
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half-hose and slack socks shipments as 
well as those for bundle goods, athle- 
tic socks, children’s and infants’ hosi- 
ery and anklets largely account for 
the seamless gains which were regis- 
tered during this period. Large gains 
were registered in men’s half-hose, par- 
ticularly in wool, reflecting the large 
orders for use by the Army and Navy 
but there was also large gain achiev- 
ed in the slack socks, indicating a 
good season in such items notwith- 
standing the elastic yarn regulations. 


Hosiery Group Interprets 
Elastic Yarn Amendment 

In view of the misunderstanding in 
some parts of the hosiery industry re- 
lative to the WPB amendment to its 
original order, freezing for 30 days the 
rubber yarns and_ elastic 
threads. the National Association of 
Hosiery Manufacturers discussed the 
matter with Government officials. 
President Earl Constantine advised 
manufacturers using elastic yarns as 
follows: 1, A knitter of rubber yarn or 
elastic thread may use up all such yarn 
or thread which was already on his 
knitting machines prior to March 29; 
2 <A knitter of rubber yarn or elastic 
thread may use up all such yarn or 
thread which had been removed by him 
from the vendor’s container, wrapping, 
packing or put-up, prior to March 29 
and placed by him on cones for use 
on his knitting machines. This means 
yarn received in the skein and coned 
by the knitter; 3, knitter may use up 
any rubber yarn or. elastic thread 
which had been treated by him with 
oil or whose form of put-up he had 
changed prior to March 29. This would 
include rewind from one cone to an- 
other; 4, knitter may not use or pro- 
cess any rubber yarn or elastic thread 
which was in the vendor’s container, 
wrappings, or put-up at 12.01 o’clock 
A. M., March 29, 1942, even when such 
yarn or thread was on cones. 

While not the principal consumer of 
rubber in the textile field, the knit 
goods industry expanded its use of 
such material in the last three years 
to an important extent, especially in 
men’s shorts, in children’s anklets, and 
women’s stockings. In view of this 
any order of the Government affect- 
ing such yarns is of keen interest. The 
remaining stocks of such yarns are 
tied up at least until April 30 by the 
conservation orders of the War Pro- 
duction Board. 


use of 


Outerwear Trade Warned 
of Further Shortages 
Outerwear manufacturers at their 
annual meeting in New York late in 
March received no encouragement for 
an improvement in the outlook for ob- 





taining larger supplies of worsted and 


wool yarns or important dyes, especial- 
ly the important vat and chrome dyes. 
Arthur Besse, president of the Nation- 
al Association of Wool Manufacturers, 
who addressed the meeting said that 
there was little hope of getting more 
of the needed yarns. Mr. Besse outlin- 
ed the severe wool restrictions of the 
Government to date and declared that 
relief was not to be expected in view 
of the large demand on wool by the 
armed forces. 

amond W. Jacoby, dye technician 
for the Ciba Co., told of a similar pic- 
ture in dyes used by sweater manufac- 
turers. He said that the vat and 
chrome dyes were out and added that 
recently 40 per cent of the country’s 
dye production was going into Govern- 
ment requirements. He said it had 
been computed that the quantities of 
dyes needed for only one recent Gov- 
ernment request for textiles was around 
4,000,000 to 5,000,000 pounds. Mr. 
Jacoby said that the acid colors were 
now in fair supply, the neutral acid 
color situation was only fair, and of 
the direct dyes some were in a tight 
situation with others easy. The ace- 
tates, he emphasized, were in a very 
ad way and shortly would be worse. 
Of the developed dyes, he said the 
situation was only fair. 

Sidney S. Korzenik, secretary of the 
National Knitted Outerwear Associa- 
tion, told the group that the most seri- 
ous difficulty confronting the knitted 
outerwear manufacturer this year will 
be the obtaining of sufficient materials 
to maintain operation. He said _ the 
association records indicated the in- 
dustry during 1941 produced a total 
dollar value based on manufacturers’ 
selling price of about $125,000,000. The 
materials that were consumed in the 
production of this output consisted of 
the following: wool and worsted yarn, 
34,000,000 pounds; cotton, 26,000,000 
pounds; and rayon 4,000,000 pounds. 


Large Volume Underwear 
Unfilled Contracts 


Unfilled orders with underwear 
manufacturers at the end of February 
in the knit cotton and wool division of 
the industry totalled almost 8,000,000 
dozen, which was a record. The Depart- 
ment of Commerce figures for that 
month placed the total at 7,905,000 
dozens compared with 6,250,000 doz- 
ens for February a year ago. The rec- 
ord total resulted from a new order 
business in February of 4,423,000 doz- 
ens resulting from large civilian and 
Government business. Statisties for 
the production of underwear for 1941 
and 1940 were also released by the 
Department of Commerce. The pro- 
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WHEN PROMPT DELIVERY 
COUNTS SO MUCH 





(OW, when your products are so urgently needed, you 
can profit by the ready availability of the Torrington 
Needle Bearing. As a result of Torrington’s expansion pro- 
gram, Needle Bearings in standard sizes and types can be 
promptly delivered on all priority orders! 

You can benefit, too, by the Needle Bearing’s other fea- 
tures—features that simplify your designs and speed your 
production processes. Consider these advantages of the 
Needle Bearing—and see how every one of them fills a war- 
time need. 

IT IS EASY TO INSTALL. Built as a single compact unit, the 
bearing is simply pressed into place in the housing—a 
quick operation ideally suited to high speed production 


line methods. 


IT CONSERVES OTHER MATERIALS on which you may be en- 
countering delivery preoblems. Because of the Needle Bear- 
ing’s small outside diameter, you can reduce the size of 


your housings, and hence the amount of material required. 


IT ELIMINATES EXTRA PARTS AND ASSEMBLY STEPS. No retain- 
ing rings, washers, or end plates are needed to hold the 
bearing in place—and in most applications, no special lu- 


bricating equipment need be provided. 


AND IN PRODUCT PERFORMANCE, the Needle Bearing offers 
the advantages of long life, high load capacity, low power 
consumption, minimum need of service attention. 

Let a Torrington engineer show you how this unusual 
bearing can help you key your textile machinery designs to 
wartime conditions. For further details, write, wire, or 


phone for Catalog No. 115. 
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duction of knit cotton and wool under- 
wear increased from 21,833,341 dozen 
garments during 1940 to 28,452,060 
dozen garments during 1941, an _in- 
erease of approximately 30 per cent. 


Finer Rayon Hosiery 
Reported in Prospect 

John H. Brine of Oscar Heineman 
Corp., a former president of the Na- 
tional Association of Hosiery Manufac- 
turers, in an address before hosiery 
manufacturers in Chicago, said that a 
practical rayon yarn, finer than the 
finest (50-denier) now going into full- 
fashioned hosiery is possible. He pre- 
dicted that in spite of the fact rayon 
producers have more business’ than 
they can handle, rayons representing 
vast improvements over those of today 
will be on the market before many 
months have passed. He said while 
it is true American women up to now 
have not generally accepted full-fash- 
ioned rayon hosiery that they will 
continue to demand hosiery that com- 
pares with what they have been wear- 
ing, adding that there is enough initia- 
tive and ability in the hosiery indus- 
try to meet that demand especially 
with the new high-twist rayon yarns 
already being made available and the 
substantial improvement in prospect. 


Rayon Yarn Producer 
Sells Machinery to Mexico 


Imperial Rayon Corp. has been fore- 
ed to stop production at its plant at 
Gloucester, N. J., because its building 
is required for expansion of the New 
York Shipbuilding Co., so that ar- 
rangements have been made to dispose 
of the machinery and equipment in 
Mexico for a cash price of $125,000. 
In commenting on the company’s af- 
fairs, Paul Zens, president, said that 
the plant had been shut down from 
September 1940 to March 1941. -ar- 
tial operations were resumed in March 
of last year turning out colored and 
special yarns. He said the corpora- 
tion’s officers and directors recogniz- 
ed the fact that to enable it to com- 
pete with the larger producers, the 
size of the plant would have had to 
have been materially increased. None 
of these plans or-proposals materializ- 
ed with the last and perhaps’. most 
promising having to be abandoned 
when the war made it impossible to 
secure the equipment. 


Retailers Are Promoting 
Improved Rayon Hose 


Finally receiving sufficient of the 
newly developed fine denier full-fash- 
ioned rayon stocking to warrant the 
use of advertising copy on a scale ap- 
proximating that formerly was used to 
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promote silk numbers, larger retailers 
are beginning to outline to consumers 
the story of improvements over the old 
rayon numbers. They are stressing par- 
ticularly dullness, elasticity, and snag 
resistance of the present numbers 
which are retailing at 79 cents to $1.15 
per pair. Chain stores are also fea- 
turing several weights priced usually 
from 69 cents for the 100-denier up to 
S89 cents for 75-denier, with one of the 
shoe chains currently selling a _  51- 
rauge rayon as low as 79 cents a pair. 
In his advertisement one retailer pro- 
moted rayon numbers as follows: “Now 
rayon stockings have a high twist that 
vives them sheerness, dullness and 
elasticity. They are tested for strength, 
snag resistance and resistance to abra- 
sion. They look slim and neat on your 
legs. Care must be given to laundry- 
ing to get maximum wear. With each 
pair is a washing instruction slip. 
Read it carefully, follow it, and you 
will cherish your rayon stockings.” 
Notwithstanding this retail trend the 
head of a prominent research firm 
made the comment that while every 
manufacturer is striving to perfect 
twist and finishes, nevertheless “it is 
not believed that the utility value of 
rayon will approach that of either silk 
or nylon, since it does not have the 
resistance to snagging, bagging or 
abrasion which will be found in the 
other fibers.” 


British Exports of Sweaters 
and Half-Hose to Be Curbed 


Shipments of sweaters and men’s 
half-hose to the United States and 
Canada from Great Britain are ex- 
pected to be among the lines affected 
by a new order issued by the British 
Soard of Trade making exports of 
knitted goods made wholly or in part 
of wool, subject to license beginning 
April 21. The object of this action, 
the order states, is to safeguard essen- 
tial supplies for the home market and 
it is not likely that applications for 
the export of such goods will be grant- 
ed at present. teports in the trade 
are that sufficient British wool half- 
hose to last through the coming season 
under normal conditions is in the 
hands of American retailers and im- 
porters after months of accumulation. 
Nevertheless, this order came as a 
shock to importers. Exports of British 
lisle hosiery and cotton underwear to 
this country suspended in January in 
an earlier move to preserve supplies 
in Great Britain. That action was 
taken by license control and since it 
developed into a ban rather than a 
curb, the present order on woolen 


goods is expected likewise to result in 








total suspension of shipments as of 
April 21, 


Hosiery Facilities 
Are Being Surveyed 


The National Association of Hosier) 
Manufacturers is undertaking a survey 
of all the plants within its industry 
for the purpose of ascertaining what 
excess facilities are available under 
present conditions, and ways by which 
such facilities may be applied to war 
work. The survey takes the form of 
two questionnaires. One of these coy- 
ers the machine tool facilities and 
trained mechanics existing in the ma- 
chine shops of hosiery mills, while the 
other seeks facts related to applying 
other facilities to war work. 

In a letter addressed to all hosiery 
manufacturers by Earl Constantine, 
president of the association, it is point- 
ed out that the production of the in- 
dustry for civilian use is already cur 
tailed and that this is likely to be true 
in larger degree as war demands in- 
crease. The skilled labor thus released 
could well be applied to the manufac 
ture of war articles which require 
skillful handling. In addition, there are 
factory floor spaces and warehousing 
facilities for which demand will doubt- 
less arise. Several hosiery plants are 
already engaged in war work, supple- 
menting their hosiery operations. It is 
believed more of this can be developed. 

While most machine shops within 
the hosiery industry are relatively 
small they frequently possess excellent 
machine tools needed in the repair of 
knitting and other equipment, or used 
for the making of parts. Where a num- 
ber of such shops are concentrated in 
an area, the aggregate machine tool 
capacity, if placed under single man- 
agement or control, would doubtless be 
sufficient to execute sub-contracts, and 
in some cases even prime contracts. 

The survey is being conducted with 
the knowledge and encouragement of 
the proper authorities in Washington. 
The facts produced will govern any 
further efforts or actions. This is prob 
ably the first industry-wide survey 0 
this character undertaken by any 0 
the non-durable consumer goods indus 
tries, 
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New Plant to 
Make Ammonia 

Plans for the immediate erection of 
a plant to increase substantially the 
supply of ammonia and its derivatives 
have been announced by FE. M. Allen, 
president of Mathieson Alkali Works 
Ine., New York City. The new plant 
will be financed by the Defense Plant 
Corporation, and will be erected and 
operated under lease by the Mathieson 
organization. The ammonia will be 
produced synthetically. 





























TRENDS—YARN MARKETS 


Cotton Yarns For Civilian Use Becoming Tighter With Indications 
Trend Will Shortly Become More Marked—Worsted Yarn Pro- 


ducers Turning Out Wool Substitute Counts—Rayon Yarns In 





Larger Demand Than Supply 


Philadelphia, April 16, 1942 


LATE IN MARCH the Office of Price Administration issued revisions 

in combed yarn regulations covering premiums and also set tops 
that can be charged for thread yarns. Demand for all types of sales 
cotton yarns is at a peak as indicated by the record cotton consump- 
tion although exports are very limited. We are using as much cotton 
in the United States now as both this country and foreign countries 
formerly consumed. Civilian buyers of cotton yarns find very few 
counts that they can obtain now, bulk going into military orders that 
enjoy a high priority rating. Rayon yarns the only other type available 
in this country in large amounts are selling in increasing quantities 
but consumers are being allocated poundage so that shortages exist. 
Progress is being made in perfecting rayon counts for use in the man- 
ufacture of full-fashioned hosiery and production of such goods is 
mounting from month to month. Worsted spinners are working on new 
yarns that use relatively little fine wool and larger amounts of sub- 


stitute or coarse wool fibers. 
Cotton Yarns 


Bulk of combed yarns are going into 
goods of military type and a constantly 
mounting volume of carded yarns also 
so that there is a continually diminish- 
ing poundage that is left for the ci- 
vilian trade. During recent months it 
has been difficult for buyers of comb- 
ed yarns for civilian use to place con- 
tracts with spinners but at no time 
has this been more noticeable than at 
the present. Forecasts are now being 
made that in the not distant future 
practically all of the sales combed yarn 
production will be taken by the armed 
forces and there will be none of this 
quality left for civilian use. At the 
present time most combed spinners are 
allotting old customers a very small 
percentage of their requirements so 
that about 80 per cent of their output 
is going into military goods. 

Up to the last month buyers of card- 
ed yarns for civilian use did not have 
a great deal of difficulty in placing 
their orders but this situation has 
changed materially so that the average 
carded spinner now is reluctant to ac- 
cept further business unless the order 
is accompanied by a priority number 
indicating its place in the military pro- 
gram. Certain types of carded yarn are 
tighter in this respect than others, this 
being most apparent in the medium and 
finer sizes. This is also changing rap- 
idly and large orders for cotton duck 
in recent weeks have brought about a 
similar tightness in the coarse counts 
so that as the situation is developing 
practically all carded numbers now are 
almost as tight in respect to deliveries 
as the combed numbers previously 
were. Recent invitations on cotton 
goods and garments by the local Army 
Depot have called for greatly enlarged 
quantities of all types, indicating that 
manufacturers and spinners will be 
pressed to produce all of such goods 
required, thereby reducing the pound- 
age left for civilian buyers. The out- 
look in this connection in view of the 
program of enlarging the Army and 
the Navy is that this trend will con- 
tinue at accelerated speed. 
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Spinners of both carded and combed 
yarns early in April expressed fairly 
general approval of the price ceilings 
which the Government has imposed 
which is in contrast to the widespread 
disapproval voiced during the months 
following the introductfon of these 
ceilings almost a year ago. Since that 
time the ceilings have been amended 
and revised numerous times with most 
of these being made at the request of 
the industry so that by these changes 
earlier causes of complaint have been 
largely eliminated. In this connection 
sales cotton yarn spinners emphasize 
that the general wage change made ef- 
fective April 20 which raises the min- 
imum rate from 37% cents an hour up 
to 40 cents will result in a substantial 
increase in their costs. It is pointed 
out that the advance for the lower paid 
help will necessitate advances in the 
higher brackets so that the change will 
be felt. Spinners are not ready to claim 
that this wage increase will cause 
them to demand a higher ceiling but 
they assert that the matter will bear 
watching over the coming weeks and 
that if it is found a change is required 
this will be requested in due course. 


Rayon 


Rayon yarn supplies available for 
use in the manufacture of civilian 
goods are expected to show further 
contraction during the next couple of 
months. The fact that orders for vari- 
ous Army cloths now being placed will 
call for heavy poundage of high tenaci- 
ty rayon is expected to cause changes 
in productive capacity which will re- 
duce the output of standard yarns by 
a considerable margin. In addition ho- 
siery manufacturers are expected in 
the near future to make a new plea 
for additional supplies of rayon and it 
would not be unexpected if Latin 
America requests a larger allocation 
during May than the amount set aside 
for them in the original order. Al- 
though hosiery manufacturers are ex- 
pected to request additional yarn, it is 
pointed out that when the April alloca- 
tion order was issued no time limit 








was placed on it as was the case in 
previous orders which set definite dates 
during which percentages should apply. 
Hosiery manufacturers have been dis- 
satisfied with the poundage available 
because additional manufacturers of 
such goods have recently been inquir- 
ing for rayon yarn which previously 
had not sought to share in the pound- 
age. It is believed that manufacturers 
delayed seeking rayon supplies and 
sufficient nylon or silk on hand at that 
time. 

Increased demand for rayon prod- 
ucts, uses in new fields to replace im- 
ported textile fibers and larger war or- 
ders combined to cause a 23 per cent 
increase in rayon deliveries to domes- 
tic mills during the first quarter of 
1942. During this time the deliveries of 
yarn and staple fiber totalled 153,500,- 
000 pounds compared with 124,700,000 
pounds for the corresponding period a 
year previous. Deliveries of rayon yarn 
alone amounted to 117,100,000 pounds 
with 102,000,000 pounds shipped during 
the first quarter of 1940 which is an 
increase of 13 per cent. During the 
first quarter practically all shipments 
were on a reduced quota basis to en- 
able hosiery knitters and other former 
silk users to obtain the WPB alloca- 
tions of yarn with as little hardship 
to regular users as possible. 

Rayon yarn reserve stocks at the end 
of March were at a dangerously low 
level, constituting well under a week’s 
supply and consisting almost entirely 
of supplies set aside in a hardship pool 
for former silk users. At the end of 
March stocks totalled 4,000,000 pounds 
compared with 4,400,000 pounds at the 
end of February or with 10,200,000 
pounds at the end of March last year. 
An even sharper increase than in the 
case of yarn was registered by staple 
fiber deliveries to domestic mills dur- 
ing the first quarter. 


Worsted Yarns 


Spinners of worsted knitting yarns 
and producers of outerwear are in a 
very difficult position because of the 
severe restrictions on wool consumption 
issued by the War Production Board 
in its wool conservation plan. During 
the second quarter of this year such 
manufacturers have been cut down 10 
to 20 per cent of their basic poundage 
which makes it imperative for them 
to use substitutes for finer wools if 
they are to turn out sufficient yarns 
and goods to meet the demands. In or- 
der to do this spinners are turning to 
a number of substitute fibers, some pur- 
chasing larger quantities of coarse 
wools on which restrictions are less 
severe and also they are turning to 
the larger use of rayon, mohair and 
cotton yarns. This indicates that in the 
latter part of the year the consumer 
will be buying outerwear of lower 
standards than in recent years but at 
the same time manufacturers hope that 
the garments will give adequate con- 
sumer service for the duration. Dur- 
ing the last month OPA ceilings were 
announced on worsted yarns which 
were slightly higher than the trade had 
anticipated. 
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EXPERIENCE 
and RESEARCH 









With silk preempted for defense, rayon and 
cotton must be adapted to an increasing number 
of applications. 

Out of a third of a century of experience, Laurel 
technicians and research department have antic- 
ipated many of the current problems in making 
rayon and cotton fulfill their new roles in civilian 
and military applications. 

Laurel Rayon Oils and Finishes are available 
for immediate delivery, and special purpose com- 
pounds can be prepared quickly. Make use of 
Laurel laboratory experience 
and facilities. Your inquiry will 
receive prompt attention. 


SOAPS + OILS + FINISHES 


Wm, H. Bertolet's Sons Established 1909 
2600 E. Tioga Street Philadelphia, Pa. 
Warehouses: Paterson, N. J. Chattanooga, Tenn. Charlotte, N. C. 








TITTLE 


AVONDALE 
MILLS 






ALABAMA 





YARNS 8s to 40s 


KNITTING AND WARP 
SALES REPRESENTATIVES 
CURRIER & CO., INC. t 
Boston * New York * Philadelphia * Reading * Amsterdam 
William C. Napier, Chicago * W. W. Crews, Chattanooga 
Darden Hampton, Greensboro, N. C. 


Cecaaeacadeeciidaeea 





MAKES 
QUICK WORK 
OF CLEANING 











- - « Textile Floors 





Takes the narrow spinning ma 
chine lanes and weave room al- : 
leys as readily and thoroughly : 
as the larger, open areas. And = 
this Finnell scrubs, rinses, dries, =: 
and polishes! For FREE DEM- : 
ONSTRATION, phone nearest = 
Finnell branch, or write: 





Finnell System, Ine. 
1305 East St., Elkhart, Ind. : 
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SOAP MANUFACTURING CO., INC. 


OF 






PENETRANTS 


® Mercerizers who have had difficulty in 
obtaining satisfactory penetrants will appre- 
ciate the new DYPENOL “120.” Since it does 
not contain any essential materials neces- 
sary to our war effort, it comes within the 
full scope of our productive facilities. 





e Dypenol eliminates boiling-out or 
wetting-out before mercerizing 

e Dypenol increases “Degree of Mer- 
cerization” 

¢ Dypenol increases speed of produc- 
fon = = 

e Dypenol helps meet government 

_ specifications for tensile strength 


To the many existing advantages of Dypeno! | 
_ have now been added other important prop- 
erties to help improve your fabric quality. 

Consult us — our laboratories and technical 


facilities are at your service. 


hed tt lime Sivek 
jorleuby halide Mer 
\ Ze HARTEX DIGEST 


@ A monthly reader’s guide 
to current textile trade pa- 
pers. Sent free to responsible 
individuals. If you are not 
already receiving it, write 
us — giving name of plant 
and position you hold. 


THE HART PRODUCTS CORP. 


oe eee eee ee ee 


1440 BROADWAY e NEW YORK, N. Y. 


THE HART PRODUCTS COMPANY of CANADA, Ltd. © GUELPH, QNTARIO 




















TD 


Look for 


the Marks of the Industry's 
BEST TEXTILE APRONS 


This Mark on Short Type _This Mark on Long Type 
TEXTILE 


TEXTILE 





APRON CO. 


APRON CO. 


Every Apron Bears Our Mark 


In buying long draft aprons for your mill, 
you want to be assured of maximum life 
without cracking or splitting, a good fit for 
your system, delivery at all times at a fair 
price. 


Textile Apron Company uses the best of 
bark-tanned or chrome leathers that can be 
run in any weather under any conditions and 
with a minimum stretch and maximum wear. 


They are made by experienced craftsmen, 
with modern equipment and a sure fit is 
guaranteed for all systems. 


Even when the mills are running at ca- 
pacity, you can be sure of getting prompt at- 
tention to your orders and the earliest deliv- 
erles that can be secured on quality aprons. 
Accurate records are kept on your specifica- 
tions to facilitate delivery on your repeat 
orders. 


You will find our prices reasonable in 
keeping with our years of experience in 
building satisfactory aprons for all systems. 


BETTER APRONS--- 


QUICKER DELIVERY---LOWER PRICES 


Write for Free Samples 








Textile Apron Company 


East Point, Georgia 


J. B. KENNINGTON, OWNER 
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CARD ROOM ROLLS AND 
BOBBINS TUBES 
SPOOLS SPECIALISTS 
CONES WOOD 
Je Verrell Machine €0..% 


Teh (ce 









CHARLOTTE, N. C. 











BOY-IT'S WORSEN a 
A SIT-DOWN STRIKE 
SINCE WE PUT IN 

THAT NEW TISSUE 























VICTORIA TOILET TISSUES 


Single Fold, Double Fold, or Black Core—for 
high quality at low cost. The Victoria Paper 
Mills Company, Fulton, New York. 


Founded > in 1880 
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Be Sure It's 
Penn-lan 




























NEW HAIRLESS 
CHECK STRAP LEATHER @ Electric motors, textile machinery 
of all kinds, machine tools and gen- 


Looms are working overtime... demand- eral industrial equipment can be 
ing tough, dependable check straps. serviced instantly and economically 
with Bunting Bronze Standardized 
Bearings. Available in many sizes, 
completely machined and finished, 
This new tannage of domestic Hairless ready for assembly, these highest 
quality bearings constitute a valuable 
first aid to maintenance of machines 
working on war orders. Ask your 
imported hair-on leather. For use on all wholesaler. Write for catalog. The 
types of looms, insist that your supplier Bunting Brass & Bronze Company, 


Toledo, Ohio ... Warehouses in All 
Principal Cities. 


JU 


BRONZE BUSHINGS + BEARINGS 
PRECISION BRONZE BARS - BABBITT METALS 


That is one reason why the demand for 
PENN-TAN continues to increase. 


Leather has proved that it combines 


the needed features usually found in 


furnish Penn-Tan Hairless Check Straps 
. they check with efficiency ... 


wear well. 


Penn-Tan is the product of SHINGLE & 
GIBB LEATHER CoO. .. . producer of belt- 
ing leather and other special leathers 


for the textile industry. 








Shingle & Gibb Leather Co. 


PHILADELPHIA 
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A New SOLUBLE GUM 





BENGAL GuUM 


( TRAGACANTH 
EXCELS LOCUST 
| KARAYA 


for TEXTILE and OTHER 
INDUSTRIAL PURPOSES 


HIGH VISCOSITY LOW COST 





WRITE FOR TRIAL DRUM AT 
BARREL PRICE OF 54c PER LB. 


Subject to change without notice. 





THE GERMANTOWN MFG. CO. 


Delaware Ave. and South St., Philadelphia, Penna. 
































HEADQUARTERS FOR 


ALKALIES 


and related products 





Soda Ash Ammonium Chloride 
Caustic Soda Caustic Potash 
Causticized Ash Potassium Carbonate 
Modified Sodas Para-dichlorobenzene 
Calcium Chloride Para-Baco* 
Liquid Chlorine Sodium Nitrite 


* TRADE MARK REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 





SOLVAY SALES CORPORATION 
Alkalies and Chemical Products Manufactured by 
The Solvay Process Compan) 
40 RECTOR STREET ” NEW YORK, N. Y. 
- BRANCH SALES OFFICES: 
BOSTON ¢* CHARLOTTE © CHICAGO ¢ CINCINNATI 
CLEVELAND ¢ DETROIT «© NEW ORLEANS © NEW YORK 
PHILADELPHIA © PITTSBURGH «¢ ST. LOUIS © SYRACUSE 


























DRONSFIELD’S PATENT 


Sut ites 








STOCKED BY = 
THE PRINCIPAL MILL SUPPLY HOUSES 
AND CARD MAKERS 


a 











Selig’ s 
Floor Maintenance 


Materials and Methods 


Are creating real economies 
in many mills. 


Request our trained represen- 
tative to make a survey of 
your plant. 


Recommendations will be made 
without obligation. Write 





ATLANTA 
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WILLIAM R. NOONE 
& COMPANY 


A. ERLAND GOYETTE, President 
ARNOLD T. MALONE, Treasurer 


105 Washington Street 
Boston, Massachusetts 








Established 1831 


Noone’s 


Standard 
Slasher Cloths 


Ask for NOONE’S SLASHER CLOTHS by 
name or style number. 


Long experience in manufacturing Slasher 
Cloths and continuous experimenting have 
enabled us to produce several types of Slash- 
er Cloth, each especially constructed to give 
best results on the particular kind of yarn to 
be sized. 


The proper Slasher Cloth for each type of 
yarn means properly sized warps, less loom 
stops, easier weaving, more and better pro- 
duction, and lower cost. We can supply you 
the right cloth for your particular work. 


On request, we will have our representative 
call and discuss Slasher Cloths with you. 


We are the oldest manufacturers of Slasher 
Cloth in America. Our experience enables us 
to build a Slasher Cloth that will meet your 
most particular demand. Use NOONE’S 
SLASHER CLOTHS and be convinced. 


Sole Agents for 


' ‘ Joseph Noone’ S Sons Company 


Peterborough~ - - New Hampshire 


Use Noone’s Roller Cloths, Noone’s Slasher Cloths, 
Noone’s Clearer Cloths. 
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LOOK OVER 


COB srustin 


* NOW! 


There i is a difference in bobbins pro- 
duced by various manufacturers —a 
difference in quality of wood, skill of 
workmen, and method of finishing. 
These differences can be vitally impor- 
tant to users of bobbins. 

We originated the automatic loom 
bobbin years ago and are still produc- 
ing bobbins which are the truest running 
at high speeds ... and which also have 
the longest life. 


May we show you samples? 


SATISFACTION 
GUARANTEED 


CO 


GREENVILLE, 5S. C. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. JOHNSON CITY. TENN. 


: BOBBIN & 
SHUTTLE 


ALABAMA AGENT: Young & Vann Supply Co. 


Birmingham, Ala. 





























CAN YOU AFFORD 10 


WASTE A SINGLE HOUR ? 





® NEW MODEL FADE-OMETERS and 
LAUNDER-OMETERS are designed by ATLAS 


to save precious minutes, hours, and days. They pro- 
vide the fastest known means of accurately determin- 
ing effects of light and washing on textiles. 


Right in your laboratory you can make quick repro- 
ducible tests under controlled conditions—get the an- 
swer in days that requires months outdoors. 


Most Government specifications for textiles mention 
ATLAS-OMETER tests and they're accepted as 
standard by AATCC, ASTM and other scientific 
bodies. ATLAS OMETERS are rated MUST, wher- 


ever rigid fading and washing standards must be met. 
Phone, wire or write for the complete ATLAS story 


today. 
Remember there's only ONE 


FADE-OMETER e LAUNDER-OMETER 


made exclusively by 


ATLAS ELECTRIC DEVICES CO. 


387 W. SUPERIOR ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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THE PRINCIPLE. When the selvage works toward the apex of 
the V fork (see position A), the increased leverage swings the nip 
rolls toward the horizontal, thus releasing the pull on the selvage. 
When the selvage works away from the apex of the V fork (see 
position B), the decreased leverage permits the nip rolls to swing 
back to a more acute angle, thus increasing the pull on the selvage. 
ADVANTAGES. Low maintenance; waterproof, rustproof, purely 
mechanical: no electric switches or coils to burn out or short 
circuit; no air valves to clog: only 2 moving parts; reversible 
rubber roll. Maximum speed. Gentle, positive, dependable action. 


Write for descriptive circular 


MOUNT HOPE MACHINERY CO., Taunton, Mass. 


| rreeteni LL TiLEEALI Lia 








SORRTERTOCEEETET becaceccecrereaer POLUGUEUREROREERELIGRERORTERRERL IA 


- HYGROLIT - 
KINKSETTOLIT + LUBRIKNIT 


Pioneers for Chemical 
Conditioning Machinery 
and Liquids for over 33 years 


Kearny Manufacturing Company, Inc. 


Newark, N. J. Greenville, S. C. 


Buenos Aires Montreal 
Mexico 


TELLLLLEL ERTL } hit LETRECLCERETELeTaee 


Sao Paulo 
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PROCTOR 


‘ie Impact 
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PROCTOR & SCHWARTZ. Inc; PHILADELPHIA 





~ OPPERCETELUODERERELUUEEETETEREEEEET OE 


A Substitute 
Is Sometimes an Improvement 





f deliveries are bad on a certain size and style of trav- 
eler you need, and your priority rating is not very helpful 
to you, we can frequently offer an available substitute 
that is not only as good, but will sometimes improve your 
production. Ask a Victor representative. 


Victor Ring Traveler Company — 


173 W. Franklin Ave. 
Gastonia, N. C. 
Tel. 247 7 : 


1733 Inverness Ave., N. E. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Tel. Vernon 2330 


GASTONIA | 
CoMBER NEEDLING Co. 


222 EAST LONG AVE. - GASTONIA, N. C. 
PHONE 330 


Re-Needlers 


All Makes Half Laps and Top Combs 
for Cotton Combing 


THE SOUTH SINCE 


SERVING 194 





s : 
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Lapis 
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THIS EASY TANNATE WAY: 


Equip machines with Tannate Belts 





. .. keep production moving with maximum speed and 
with minimum interruption for repairs or for mainte- 
nance. 

Tannate has high power transmitting capacity, assures 
maximum machine speeds even under varying load 
conditions. It is 44 to '4 stronger than most oak belt- 
ing, is exceptionally long lived. Flexible, it runs easily 
over small pulleys with short centers and high pulley 
ratios. Prestretched, it needs far fewer shut-downs for 
take-up. 

Let Tannate help to increase your output. 


Remember---Rhoads Belt Dressing, occasionally applied while 





running, makes a good leather belt last longer and pull better. 














: That is just one of the suggestions in our new folder “Better 


; : Service Belt Hints.“ Put a copy in the hands of all your men 
Tanks have been our business, and our life, for more clientes ddlidus 


than 80 years and as one of America's largest tank | 

builders, we offer our services in designing, construct- --Established 1702-- 

ing, and erecting tanks and towers of any type, any 

size, for any purpose, anywhere. J. Z. RHOADS & SONS 

' 35 N. SIXTH ST. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

The tanks we have built range from the elevated ue vee « emneee o atenae¢ cumumeee 

| steel tanks for water supply (in capacity from 5,000 to 

3 2,000,000 gallons) to tanks for acid, fuel, oil, caustic 

| soda, chemicals, creosote, and other purposes. Our 

| experience and service also includes standpipes, boil- 
ers, bins, vats, kettles, kiers, and steel, om a steel, 

alloy steel, lead-lined, tin-lined, and nickel-clad vessels, 
etc. 


STEP UP PRODUCTION with 


RHOADS ‘e. 


Special designs furnished by our Engineering De- 
— or we can figure from your own. Let us 


now your fabrication needs. Write for “Tark Talk” 
: oe WATERSHED 


R. D. COLE MANUFACTURING CO. 


LEATHER BELTING 


ESTABLISHED 1854 


NEWNAN GEORGIA 
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FOR 
CONING 


AND 


CONDITIONING 


RAYON 


USE 


ARTCO SILK OIL 


Penetrates the filament of the rayon 
while knitting or weaving. Prevents 


breakage and insures less seconds. 


Write for particulars. 


O. F. ZURN COMPANY 


Quaker City Chemical Company Division 
2736-38-40 N. BROAD STREET 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





Knoxville, Tenn. Hamilton, Ontario, Canada 


Established 1883 


























Industry 


Molded Rubber Goods 
Oilless Bearings 

Hard Rubber Pot Eyes 
Rubber Covered Rolls 


V-Belt 
Air Hose 
Water Hose 


Transmission Belt Steam Hose 


THE MANHATTAN RUBBER MANUFACTURING DIVISION 


of Raybestos-Manhattan, inc. 


23 TOWNSEND STREET PASSAIC, NEW JERSEY 














All Kinds of 
CARD 
CLOTHING 
and 
NAPPER 


CLOTHING 





LUwect, 
MASS. 




















Slitting up 10 
72,000 yards 
Curtain Mater 
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The Atlantic Curtain Company, Wellfleet, Mass., 
reports that for the past twelve years their 
CAMACHINE 24-2 has been slitting 21,000 to 
22,000 yards of curtain material daily. The slit 
rolls, besides being converted at low cost, are 
compact and convenient for subsequent handling. 


WRITE FOR INTERESTING FOLDER 





CAMERON MACHINE COMPANY 


and Roll-Wunding 
Shitting 61 Poplar Street BROOKLYN, N. Y. 











20 years without 
a drink— 


“First bought ‘Arguto’ bearings 
25 years ago... still buy them 
because they’re alright.” 

—unsolicited testimonial 


RGUTO sexainc CO 





Wayne Junction. Philadelphia. Pa. 


eli 


. HONEYCUTT 
Gastonia Roller, Flyer 
fob ake Ms) oy bse t(-¥m Oxor 


1337 West Second Avenue, Gastonia, N. C. 


General Mill Repairs 
Repair Steel Rolls, Flyers and Spindles 


Flutes on steel rolls raised and sized to original 
diameter 


Method of raising flutes patented, No. 1,887,510 
Give us a trial 


. 
” , e e 
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> De WOnver 


MEON “T”’ for conditioning cotton 
yarns is more than a penetrant or 
wetting agent. MEON “T”’ is hygro- 
scopic, and by virtue of its property of 
breaking down surface tension, insures 
rapid absorption. MEON “T’’ per- 
manently sets the twist and removes 
the kinks. Any amount of water can be 
imparted and retained by the use of 
MEON “"T’’. Therein lies a tangible 
value for the manufacturer... . 


Can be Used in 
ANY CONDITIONING MACHINE 


1 gallon MEON “’T”’ to 99 gallons water 





INSURES SMOOTH WEAVING 
INCREASES BREAKING STRENGTH 
A RUST INHIBITOR 

® WILL NOT AFFECT THE BOBBINS 
ECONOMICAL 
EFFICIENT 


Use it on your Tyeing-in -Machine 


BORNE SCRYMSER COMPANY 


Originators of the BRETON MINEROL PROCESS for FIBRE CONDITIONING 
ESTABLISHED 1874 


ELIZABETH, N. J. CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


NEW ENGLAND REPRESENTATIVES 
AUSTIN M. KNIGHT FREDERIC L. EKSTRAND 
WEST YARMOUTH. MASS. STAFFORD SPRINGS,CONN.,. 

HENRY F.GRAUL SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


SOUTHERN REPRESENTATIVES 


7 & . SIEVER R So. Tru UC ny S 
CHARLOTTE, N. C., CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
— + U H LER JOHN FERGUSON 





| SPARTANBURG, S.C. LAGRANGE.GA. | 
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NORRIS COTTON MILLS, roo 
—NORTHERN HARD wo Maple 


RES DOLIOOWE ay, 








40,000 sq. ft. of floor area re-floored with 25/32 MFMA Northern Hard Map 


in The Norris Cotton Mills, Cateechee, S. C. 
M gle : t : 


sags 
T. M. NORRIS, President 


“We have just completed re-flooring our cotton mill with Northern 
says Mr. Norris. 
‘The completed job is very satisfactory and it is our expecta 
tion that these floors will now give us satisfactory service for the 


Maple stock, laying the new over the old floors,’ 


next twenty years.” 

“Cotton mill floors are subjected to very rough usage and it 
requires the toughest material to stand up under the constant 
wear. After considerable investigation, we came to the decisi 
that Northern Maple Flooring would meet our needs and siaiahd 
make a more lasting floor than any other material we might use 

In mills everywhere, Hard Maple’s daily satisfaction and eventual 
economy have been proved through the years. When you build 
remodel, or re-floor, don’t fail to investigate MFMA (trade- 
marked, guaranteed) Northern Hard Maple. Ask your architect 


MAPLE FLOORING MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 
1794 McCormick Building, Chicago, Illinois 


Write for folder on | 


pe J ’ \ 7 7 > 
which further reduce cleaning costs. See Sweet's, Sec. 11/82. 


avy- dut) finishes for old or new Maple floors, 


Floor with 


MFMA M 


(NORTHERN HARD) 


aple 
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KNOXALL * 


ROLLER SLASHER AND CLEARER CLOTH 
SANFORIZING BLANKETS SLASHER JACKETS 
ENDLESS REVOLVING CLEARERS 


EDWARD H. BEST & CO. 










Est. 1888 BOSTON, MASS. Inc. 1901 
ATLANTA, GA. GREENVILLE, S. C. NEW YORK 
W.C.HAMES RALPH GOSSETT H. W. CURTIS 


Decatur, Ga. 15 Augusta, St. Allendale, N. J. 
Dearborn 5974 Telephone i150 Allendale 3521 











TELEPHONE 729 WORKS: N. MARIETTA ST. 


BARKLEY 
MACHINE WORKS 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


TEXTILE MACHINERY 
PARTS 


GASTONIA, lean m@-\@) al. 6. 





RALPH E. LOPER CO. 


INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERS 
GREENVILLE, S. C. FALL RIVER, MASS. 


SPECIALIZING (COST SYSTEMS 
IN TEXTILE COSTS 
AND operating WORK LOAD STUDIES 


METHODS FOR PAY ROLL CONTROLS 

MORE THAN A 
QUARTER OF COST REDUCTION SURVEYS 
A CENTURY SPECIAL REPORTS 





AS NAVIES GUARD THE SEAS 


Yo LES 


PR S DUCTS 
RD YOUR PROFITS 


Once you have used 
Kali textile chemicals 








185 Pinecrest Ave. WILLIAM J. MOORE 735 W. Crescent Ave. 2 


iti TT 

















for processing rayon, 
cotton, and other fibres 
you too will find, as 
have scores of Ameri- 
ca's leading textile 
mills, that Kali products 
will safe-guard your 
= > profits. 


KALI MANUFACTURING CO. 


Manufacturing Chemists 



















1410 N. Front Street Philadelphia, Pa. 
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—— 
(a) pulling power of any known belting material, 
Z thereby making it capable of transmitting — 
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more power. Rely on Leather Belting. 


r American Leather Belting Assn., 53 Park Row, New rk | 


GASTONIA TEXTILE 
SHEET METAL WORKS, INC. 


222 EAST LONG AVE. GASTONIA, W. C. 
PHONE 330 

















Spinning, Twister, Spooler and Quiller — 

Cylinders—Card Screens—Picker Screens— 

Condenser Screens—Comber Tins— Waste 
Chutes—Lap Aprons—Aspirators 


A Sheet Metal Works Serving Textile Plants 
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Why stuffing boxes are giving way to 


JOHNSON ROTARY 
PRESSURE JOINTS 







Lae poe Seg 
~~ Johnson Joints in- | 
_ stalled on sanfor- 

iter. 













e At ene ‘Web- af 
_ > bing Co., Pawtuck- : se 
= et, R. I.—Johnson & = 
i Joint installed ona 
5 = 7 ft. slasher. 











@ At Everlastik, Inc., Chelsea, 
Mass.—Johnson Joints installed on —— 
battery of dry cans. a 


WHY are so many textile mills switching over to the Johnson 
Joint? For two sound reasons: Ist, it ends all stuffing box 
problems; 2nd, it helps to step up plant production. 


HOW does it end all stuffing box troubles? By means of a 
simple, rugged construction that never needs to be oiled, has 
no packing at all to wear out, adjusts itself automatically to 
varying pressure, and absorbs both lateral and angular mis- 
alignment without loss of operating efficiency. 


HOW does it step up plant production? Partly by eliminating 
many causes of machinery shutdown and thereby saving valu- 
able production time. Mostly by making possible modern, 
more efficient methods of can drainage in which condensate 
is removed continuously, by means of a syphon pipe, through 
the same head that admits the steam. Machines can be started 
without delay—can temperatures can be higher and more 
uniformly maintained. 


WHY don’t you write for comprehensive new bulletin which : 
shows a size and type of the Johnson Joint for every dry can, = 
slasher or sanforizer. 2 





NOTE THE SIMPLE, PACKLESS CONSTRUCTION 
Nipple (1) is fastened to roll or ~= 
drum. Collar (2) is keyed (6) to ee 
nipple but is free to slide back and ~ 
forth. Carbon graphite seal ring 4 
(3) and bearing ring (4) eliminate oe 
packing and are completely self- =“ 
lubricating. Spring (5) is for initial “= 
seating only; in operation joint is <8 
pressure sealed—adjusts itself auto- a 
matically for most efficient operation. x 

4 








MEATEO warTete 





CONDENSATE 








BS NEED HOT WATER? 


The best and simplest way to heat water with steam is 

with the Johnson “Instant” Water Heater. Hook it right 

ie up to your high pressure steam line—needs no reducers. 

--—f Simple rugged design assures long life. Available right 

. now in new low cost, all steel construction. Write for 
new bulletin. 








THREE RIVERS, MICH. 


815 WOOD STREET 
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Gentle, natural action removes 
all the starch...leaves cloth 
| * denk: soft and absorbent! 


Desize with 


EXSIZE 


Exsize is a standardized liquid con- 
centrate of enzymes which converts 
derivatives to 


starches and starch 


readily soluble end products. ‘Thus 
they can be quickly and completely 
removed with a minimum of rinsing. 

Free from harsh chemicals, Exsize 
will not injure the sheerest fabric. 
Its 


cloth perfectly for bleaching, dyeing 


eentle, natural action prepares 


and sanforizing. 
Exsize is simple to prepare and 
A 4 rite 


use and is nominal in cost. for 


free booklet. 





Our laboratory facilities and practical field men are available 
to help you with desizing problems. 


PABST SALES COMPANY 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Warehouses at New York, 


and Textile Warehouse Co., Greenville, S. C. 
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STYLE 20. 


LANE 





















ARE NO “SLACKERS” when 


The IDEAL BASKE 7 
: e IDEAL BASKET for treated with CLING-SURFACE 
7 LOOPERS Cling-Surface gives lasting grip—makes slack-running 
belts a practical reality. Delivered power is stepped-up 
SEAMERS as much as 40%, with prolonged life of belts, bearings 
and shaftings...Cling-Surface is in the service of the 
RIBBERS : U. S. Army and Navy at home and abroad. 
FREE SAMPLE — Write for generous free trial tube today. 
GENERAL CLING-SURFACE COMPANY e 1036 Niagara Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 








ey 








w.T. LANE « Bros. Inc. 


Manufacturers : POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 
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An Up-to-Date 
PRINTING PLANT... 


ATE 
orPO RAT aa 
! c eee AIOE 


' PS 
GUMS CORN SUGARS & SYRU 


CORN STARCHES, _ 2 - CEDAR RAPIDS, enc R 
NEW YORK, ane va GA.2 °° * SPARTANBURG: ’ — | 
AN ’ Fe ha lee ; 


EQUTHERN OFFICES: ee 
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-os2eeseen” 
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equipped with modern machinery and 
a staff of competent workmen, solicits, 
thru this publication, a trial order on 
your printing needs. 





We have built a reputation that is 
known over the entire South by our spe- 
cial attention to the minutest detail. 


We are more than ready to answer any 
question that relates to your printing 
problems. 





Write us and let us quote you 
on anything from a postal card 
to a fully bound book. 


The A. J. Showalter Co. 


Printers and Publishers 
Dalton : : : Georgia 














PEODGTOROGGRUREETORENT TTT 
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RAYON 
HOSIERY FINISHES 


The quality finishing of Rayon and Cotton 
constructions is a sales must—today. 
Many outstanding names in American 
Hosiery depend upon Eternalure Supe- 

rior Hosiery Finishes to make their pro- 
ductions look better, feel better and 
wear better. 












Let Onyx technicians help you solve your 

finishing problems with Eternalure Superior 
Hosiery Finishes, particularly developed 
for the new Rayon and Lisle constructions. 


For better hosiery — 
use Eternalure finishes. 





ONYX OIL & CHEMICAL COMPANY 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. 

New England Office: 511 Westminster Street, Providence, R. |. 
Charlotte Office: 121 East Third Street, Charlotte, N. C. 
Mid-Western Representatives: 

Maher Color & Chemical Co., Chicago, Ill.; Los Angeles, Calif. 
In Canada: 


Onyx Oil & Chemical Co., Ltd., Montreal, P. Q., Toronto, Ont. 
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Stands for 


QUALITY 


TEXTILE LEATHERS 


—The kind of Quality 
that means real Economy over a 
period of years . . . 3 to 5 times 
longer life . . 
in production 
materials ! 









fewer interruptions 
fewer seconds in 









—Quality that is being 
proved daily in hundreds of mills . 
against @// competition. 
















ORIGINAL a | GENUINE 
th the Mas an” 


Leather = 


Jor ae Textile Leathers 


cost slightly more than ordinary leathers 


-are worth infinitely more! 





Write for Booklet 202 listing the following 


Bondaron, Bondural and Bondex Leather Products— 


Check Straps Flat Belting Oak Tan Slabs 

Lug Straps Spinner Belting Lace Leather 
Harness Straps Twister Cots Valve Leather 
Picker Straps Condenser Aprons Back Straightenings 


Spindle Straps Worsted Aprons Filleting Leather 
Shuttle Straps Bunters English Sheep Skins 
Loom Pickers Picker Leathers Persian Sheep Skins 
Cone Belts Apron Leathers English Roller Bends 
Round Belting Belting Butts English Calf Skins 


CHARLES 


COMPANY 
617-623 ARCH STREET PHILADELPHIA. PA. 


Manufacturers of Textile Leathers 


for Nearly Half a Century 
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LAWLOR 


Solve Floor 
Maintenance 
Problems 


These modern, 
motor-driven ma- 
chines are saving 
time, labor and 
money for mills 
every where. 


The very best 
equipment to keep 
any kind of floor 
spotlessly clean— 
concrete, composi- 
tion, wood, tile, 
linoleum, cement, 
etc. 

Strong, section- 
al scrub brushes 
are easily re- 
placed with soft 
polishing brushes 
for waxing and 
shining floors. 

12 models of 
Scrubbers—a size 
for every job. Also 
Mop Tanks and 
Mop Wringers. 


Write for illustrated 
catalog today. 


Ss. C. LAWLOR CO. 


Makers of Quality Floor Equipment for 40 Years 
i121 N. Aberdeen St., Chicago, Hil. 
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Moke 
Don’t take chances—you need Stewart protection NOW. Catalog 
I-41 shows typical installations. Send for your copy today. Stewart 
maintains sales and erection offices in principal cities. 


THE STEWART IRON WORKS CO., INC. 


924 STEWART BLOCK CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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STANDARD 






WATER WHITE 
SILICATE 


Best for Peroxide Bleaching 


Crystal clear, stable, and free of 
harmful impurities, STANDARD 
‘Water White’ meets your most ex- 
acting demands. Peroxide bleach- 
ing baths controlled with this 
product give the uniform action 
that results in better whites always! 








A 


DIAMOND 


ALKALI COMPANY 
STANDARD SILICATE DIVISION 


GENERAL OFFICES: PITTSBURGH, FENNSYLVANIA 
Plants at CINCINNATI - JERSEY CITY - LOCKPORT, WN. Y. 
MARSEILLES, ILL. - DALLAS, TEXAS 
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IT’S ABOUT TIME 


IN AEW YORK 








TIME, always valuable, is now more 
precious than ever. Save time by stay- 
ing at the McAlpin. Its ideal midtown 
location is right where it’s most con- 
venient for business or pleasure. 


Rooms with private bath 


Single from $3.30 
SAVE Double from $4.95 
TIME 
. e 1 BLOCK FROM PENN STATION 
é @ 5 MINUTES TO TIMES SQUARE 
| AY @ B.&0. Motor Coaches stop at our door 











HOTEL M‘ALPIN 


BROADWAY at 34th STREET, NEW YORK 
Under KNOTT Management JOHN !. WOELFLE, Manager 
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Also Holds True of Textile Machinery. . 


When your textile machinery’s output is hampered by worn 
parts, remove the cause of inefficiency and you thereby restore 
efficiency. Remove the worn, dilapidated parts and replace them 
with parts that really work—Henderson’s better than original 
replacement parts. 


Henderson’s replacement parts for textile machinery give long- 
time service because points that originally were weak or caused 
trouble are made sufficiently strong. True fit is assured because 
Henderson’s castings are moulded from accurate patterns, then 
finished with precise machining. 


Now is the time to weed out those worn parts of your textile 
machinery. Specify Henderson’s better than original rep!acement 


HENDERSON'S ROLE parts. 


in America’s War Effort: 


Y_€ MACHINE Copa FOR TEXTILE MACHINERY 


America’s all-out Battle. y iL. ‘a ROERSON —— FOUNDRY a 


) 








Manufacturing finely machined 
precision perts of shells for 
America’s Big Guns, in addi- 
tion to supplying replacement 
perts for Textile Machines 





whose output is vital to 








ys 








BETTER SIZE PENETRATION-e HIGHER SLASHER PRODUCTION e LOWER SIZE COST 
@e LOWER STEAM COST e LESS CYLINDER STICKING e IMPROVED WEAVING 


with the, 


NORCROSS Dressing Roll 
PRESSURE REGULATOR 


Obtain better size penetration by applying cor- 
rect squeeze roll pressure for the particular 
material being processed through slasher. Com- 
pensate for variables across the warp by simple 
adjustment of pressure. Decrease sticking to cyl- 
ilies and fly in weave room by removing ex- 
cess size. 

Compact, rugged, with dust proof and mois- 
ture resistant sealed type ball bearings, the 
NORCROSS Pressure Regulator can be very 
easily mounted on any type size box. Visible 
scales indicate accurate pressure; safety device 
prevents excessive pressure. 








MADE BY 


NORCROSS LABORATORIES — Consulting Engineers 


Specializing in Textile Problems — WABAN, MASSACHUSETTS 
BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY, Exclusive Southern Agents, GREENVILLE, S. C. 
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Robbins Flooring is Milled in the Heart of the 


Michigan and Wisconsin Hard Wood Forests 
Maple, Beech, Birch, and Oak | 











Represented exclusively in the Southeast by Bright Brooks Lumber Co. Main Office: Savannah, 
Ga. Branches: Charlotte, N. C., by Geo. Roberts, and Atlanta, Ga., by Ray Cook. In New York 
and New England, by T. M. Ralston, New York City. In Philadelphia, by Geo. Lippincott. 


Write them... or write us direct—Robbins Flooring Company, Rhinelander, Wisconsin 


MILLIONS WALK DAILY ON ROBBINS FLOORING 














PROVIDENCE, R. I. 





This is the Age OF SPEEDS 
and LONG DRAFT SPINNING 


Ring Travelers of greater stability are necessary. Wentworth Double Duty, Wentworth 
Gravity and Gravity Express meet these requirements. 


Duplex Twister Travelers — Berylian Finish Steel Travelers for Silk and Rayon 
National-Etartnep Finish — a new chemical treatment 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO. 





CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


SOUTHERN OFFICE—131 West First St.—Charlotte, N. C.—L. Everett Taylor, Southern Agent 


Southern Representatives: H. B. Askew, P. O. Box 272, Atlanta, Ga.--Otte V. Pratt, Union, Mills, N. C.--W. S. Johnstone, Charlotte, N.C. 





DINALER- 











HOTELS . 


. give good service as a matter of 
sonsausthes are popular because 
of their friendly service, which com- 
bine to make better service... 











9, 









i. ¢ 


‘Be 


You will enjoy living in Dinkler operated hotels 


* The ANSLEY s:01x 

* The 0. HENRY crcenssoro 
+ The SAVANNAH s+v+000 
"The TUTWILER *:einc01 


* Air conditioned bed rooms! 


vonrsowery The JEFFERSON DAVIS * 
rew onceans The ST. GHARLES * 
rasmvitte “The ANDREW JAGKSON * 


# Air conditioned bed rooms! 


DINKLER HOTELS COuinc. 


Carling Dinkler. Pres. and General Manager 


OPERATING 3000 ROOMS iw SOUTHERN HOTELS 
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When You Visit ATLANTA 
Stay At The BILTMORE 





— it’s business or pleasure 
that brings you to Atlanta, you may 
be assured that the Biltmore fulfills your 
every hotel requirement. Located just 
outside the city’s noise center, it offers 
an atmosphere of Peace and Quiet. 


600 outside rooms, each with bath .. 
ample parking and garage accommodations 

. . popular prices prevail in dining room 
and coffee shop. 


Rates From $3 


ATLANTA BILTMORE 
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Scientific Testing plays an important part in 
America’s war effort. At the United States: Testing Company, Inc., 
many important war materials are tested before use, to assure safety and 
protection, for our fighting men. In addition to parachute cloths, we test 
uniform fabrics, canvas, sand bags, zippers, chemicals, blackout materials, 
metal bars, airplane struts, soundproofing materials, gaugés, 
instruments, and many others. We are also conducting research in 
vitamins in our Bacteriological Laboratories. 





Y= YM UNITED STATES TESTING COMPANY, INC. 


ii } ESTABLISHED 1880 
&/.)-\\ i € \/ HOBOKEN, NEW JERSEY 
° ee lt). 


’ 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. GREENSBORO, N.C. WOONSOCKET, 8. }. CHICAGO, ILL. NEW YORK, N. Y. 





TORPEDO ELECTRIC HOIST 


SPEEDS TEXTILE PRODUCTION! 


idd up these Conco features for the answer to your materials 
handling problem: 1. Push Butten Control. for safe, positive 
one-hand operation. 2. Simple, heavy construction employing 
only two gear reductions. 3. Solenoid Electric Brake. 4. Posi- 
tive Limit Switch. 5. Double cast iron drums—3s0 times diam- 
eter of flexible plow steel cable. 6. Gear shafts operate in ball 
bearings in an oil bath. 7. Dust-tight, streamlined housing. 
Orders filled with reasonable promptness. 















DOUBLE—DRUM HOOK, TROLLEY OR 
BOLT SUSPENSION 


CONSTRUCTION 


cos. 





LOW PRICED! 
3 CAPACITIES! 


250-lb. — $139.50 
500-lb. — $149.50 
1000-Ib. — $159.50 











Write for Illustrated 





Double Drums, with left and right rhree suspens Ss a ‘ es 
ach} or allow for tion if variety of spots masiiy 
] ivi / hand machined grooves allow fo tion in a variet f sy 
| 1.40 j }, | fy Tr! ; vy I ‘ , » | 
Circular Giving Full full lift without cable overla Load movable from place to pla Work 
. . . a : . ‘ ‘ = ws 
Specifications 1s balanced better eable lasts leally W th a ¢ i 
of 21H Of 
longer. at $10.00. 








ENGINEERING WORKS 
N C 0 DIVISION STREET. 
MENDOTA, ILLINOIS 
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CLASSIFIED ADS 





BUSINESS—EMPLOYMENT—EQUIPMENT—PROFESSIONAL CARDS—OPPORTUNITIES 





DISPLAY RATES 


Rates are net, payable in advance each month. No commission 
or discounts. Page is 3 columns, 10 inches deep—30 inches to 
page. Space measured by even inch vertically by 1, 2, or 
columns in width. Column width 2% inches. Rates based on 
the total space used in one year. 


Per Inch Per Inch 
i ea $6.00 > a ee $4.50 
i. )_ sae 5.50 BO eee 4.25 
Ff 0 eee 5.25 I 4.00 
ff eee 5.00 200 or more inches____-~ 3.75 











UNDISPLAYED 

Advertisements set “want ad style.” Positions wanted .05 
word per insertion. Minimum charge $1.00 per insertion. Cash 
with order. All other classifications .10 word per insertion. 
Minimum charge $2.00 per insertion. Advertisements of equip- 
ment, for sale, for rent or wanted and professional cards are 
accepted at display rate only. 

Box number address care of COTTON, Grant Bldg., Atlanta, 
Ga., count as eight words. 

















EATON AND BROWN 


Patent Attorneys 


1206 Johnston Bidg,, Charlotte, N. C. 
514 Munsey Bidg., Washington, D. C. 


Paul B. Eaton, Former member 


Examining Corps U. S. Patent Office 








WANTED 
HASSLER SPEED INDICATOR 
1—2,000 RPM 


Textile Industry Research, Inc. 
11 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 





WANTED 


ONE SKEIN MERCERIZING UNIT 
250 Ib. daily capacity, Smith, Drum 
or similar make. Address all offers 
to Box 582, eare Cotton, Grant 
Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 























WANTED 


Superintendent of small tapestry plant. Man with 
full knowledge of jacquard work; pick and pick; 
4 x 4 box looms making fine upholstering fabrics. 
Man must know how to take complete charge of 
plant and personnel. Write giving full particu- 
lars and experience. Address Box 583, care 
COTTON, Grant Blidg., Atlanta, Ga. 








PROMOTION WANTED 


as cotton classer. Six years’ experience, 
now assistant in large mill, can leave on 
10 to 15 day notice, will give personal 
interview on week-end. Box 584, care 


COTTON, Grant Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 








POSITION WANTED 


TEXTILE GRADUATE with six years’ 
experience carding, spinning, research 
and cost work. Desires position overseer 
or assistant superintendent. Available 
July 1. Address Box 585, care COTTON, 
Grant Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 























POSITION WANTED 


Practical dyer, finisher and textile chem- 
ist. Wide experience in cotton, rayon and 
mixed fabrics. Also fast color work in- 
cluding Vats and Naphthols. Address Box 
5986, care COTTON, Grant Bldg., Atlanta, 
Georgia. 








POSITION WANTED 


Foreman in the card room. I have finished 
carding and spinning course with I. C. S. 
Familiar with processing rayon staple fi- 
ber and with Whitin’s Inner Draft and 
Super Draft Roving frames. 100% sober. 
48 years old. Address Box 587, care 
COTTON, Grant Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 








WANTED 


Job as overseer of weaving in plain weave 
room by I. C. S. graduate; 18 years’ ex- 
perience on Draper looms; 3% years as 
second hand, 37 years old; classed 3-A in 
draft. Now employed but desire change 
for promotion. Reply Box 588, c/o 
COTTON, Grant Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 














our Advertisement on This Page 


will produce results at small cost. Do you desire a position? Do you desire a good man 
to fill a vacancy in your mill? Do you desire to sell or buy some used equipment? Do you 
desire your business or professional card placed before the textile industries? 


Why not try an advertisement on this page of COTTON? Its 12,500 copies per 
month reach the textile executives, superintendents and heads of departments through- 


out the industry. 


Note the rates above and send in your advertisement today. 











ATLANTA, GA. 


COTTON ; Grant Bldg. , 
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For the past quarter century Dandux 
Canvas Products have been serving 
American industry, and have become 
known in all fields as real “quality 
leaders” —offering greater and longer 
service and true “long run” economy. 
In these days of emergency, a major 
portion of our greatly expanded pro- 
duction facilities are devoted to the 
manufacture of canvas and canvas 
products for America’s armed forces 
and it is not possible for us to supply 
ordinary peace time requirements in 
the manner to which we had become 
accustomed. 


We assure all users of Canvas Prod- 
ucts, however, that although Uncle 
Sam comes first, we shall be glad to 
have their inquiries and to supply 
their requirements to the best of our 
ability, subject, of course, to existing 
regulations and restrictions. 


C. R. Daniels, Inc. 


101 CROSBY STREET « NEW YORK, N. Y 











Newark Boston Chicago Cleveland 
Detroit Philadelphia Pittsburgh 
Buffalo Hartford Milwaukee 
Alberton, Md. 
ww “a 
== 1 «QQQqgQgddQID0O CGo0g¢eo0¢e C0090 GOVVeUVYVVG?_ = 
mm OOGObbOdTTSOSOOGDCOCIVO0G 00000 am 





Why waste words? 





Action is what we need and action is what you get 
when Allen Super H-C Rayon Warper Beams are on the 
receiving end of your warpers. Rock Maple barrels 
sound solid internal construction ... perfect balance ... 
unbreakable Wooden Heads with a finish that defies chip- 
ping and prevents snagging, reinforced with adjustable 
coneaved steel plates. Allen Beams are raring for anything 
rayon can throw at them and will “take it” up to 1,000 
v._p.m. ACT NOW. WRITE. 


ALLEN COMPANY 


Mr. L. E. Wooten. 


421 RIVER ROAD 
NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 


Fort Mill, S. C. 


Southern Representative, 
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CLOTH ROOM 
MACHINERY 


FOR 


DUCK | 


* Brushing Machines 
° Shearing Machines 
* Inspecting Machines 
® Rolling Machines 
®* Sewing Machines 





Eight Roll Vertical Brusher 







Send for our new CATALOG NO. 7 showing 
COTTON and RAYON MACHINERY 


“2 AVY 
Curtis & Hla p 


WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 
NEW YORK 


—— 
COT ay 
MACHINERY 





Branch Offices PHILADELPHIA 


AA 


THE PREFERRED DE-SIZING AGENT 


GREENVILLE. SS. € 








for cottons, rayons and mixed goods 


For your de-sizing problems — 
our technical men are at your 


service . Write or ‘phone. 


WALLERSTEIN COMPANY, INC. 


180 MADISON. AVENUE, 


NEW YORK 
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Miss Camille Anderson of Memphis was selected 
Maid-Of-Cotton for 1942. Textile manufacturers 
select Burk-Schier Wet Processing Agents for dyeing 
and finishing yarns and fabrics made of cotton. 


BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL CO. 
CUMS == CHATTANOOGA. TENNESSEE = ijiiSHID 


PENETRANTS * SOFTENERS * SOLUBLE OILS ¢ FINISHES 








TEXTILE 
LEATHER 
PRODUCTS 


— hy name 
— in fact 


Champion leathers are the 
products of a highly specializ- 
ed business built to serve the 
needs of modern textile pro- 
duction. They are made in a 
new plant, by modern precision 
machinery and experienced 
hands, long trained in this 
work. Champion textile leath- 
ers are products of original 
design and development by 
experts who know the require- 
ments and the practical needs 
for which they are used. 






































If it is not better made, or better designed for 
its use, it is not a Champion product. 





W. D. DODENHOFF COMPANY 


619 RUTHERFORD STREET 
GREENVILLE, SOUTH CAROLINA 
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SipP-EASTWOOD CORPORATION 
PATERSON, N. J. 








AT EVERY 


x 





A SAVING 


Darnell Double Ball-Bearing Casters 
and E-Z-Roll wheels reduce floor wear 
to a minimum, lengthen the life of 
equipment and increase the efficiency 
of employees—Write for 192 pace 
Darnell Caster and Wheel Manual. 


DARNELL CORP. LTD., 60 WALKER ST.,NEW YORK,N.Y. 
LONG BEACH, CALIFORNIA, 36 N. CLINTON, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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A. P.T. YARN CARRIERS 
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THAT'S ONE REASON WHY THEY’‘RE SUCCESSFUL FOR 
TWISTING WORSTED, SILK AND RAYON STAPLE YARN 





A. P. T. Yarn Carriers are made of tough paper distort them and, even if bent by rough handling, they 
wound layer on layer around a ‘‘former'’. The paper is will usually straighten out on the spindle. They never splin- 
glued together, impregnated for water repellency and ter and seldom if ever chip or split. 


then hard baking. Being thus “buil th 
en hardened by baking. Being thus “built around the These facts, plus relatively long life make them truly 


hole", these carriers are always concentric with the hole | 

. economical. 
and so run true on the spindles, reducing vibration, re- : 
sultant wear and imperfect yarn. Changes in temperature Investigate their possibilities for spinning, twisting or 2 
and humidity (including ordinary yarn steaming) do not weaving YOUR cotton, wool, worsted, silk or rayon. 


AMERICAN PAPER TUBE COMPANY | 
éi sla bashed /§ 9S | — Waensachet FU hode Ssland | 
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lotor-drive provides within itself a means of: 
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Speed Control Reversing 


Braking Remote Control 
Tandem Operation Controlled Acceleration 
Tension Control Safety we A mS G j OA ad Af WE 


Slow Speeds for inching, threading, inspection 
P * 





oplying them to boost production and improve quality 
APPLICATION ENGINEERING. That's our business. MORE TAA 











The\man who sends this Reliance card to you is skilled in 
Applfeation Engineering. He is prepared to discuss motor- 
drive a a means for boosting production and improving 
the quality of the products made in your plant. He represents 
an organizaion whose “bread and butter’ for 35 years has 


ow electric motors can be 





come from shéyying indus 


used profitably to‘de many thingspbesides turn shafts and 





= gears. Io get the most from these production aids call in 
Splash-proof Type AA Squirrel-cage A-c. 
Induction Motor with ball bearings. a Reliance man when your plans are in the early stages. He 







can help make motor-drive an integral part of your production 


equipment and not an appendage. No obligation, of course. 





RELIANCE ELECTRIC & ENGINEERING CO. 
1088 Ivanhoe Road ° . * Cleveland, Ohio 


BIRMINGHAM « BOSTON « BUFFALO « CHICAGO « CINCINNATI « DETROIT « GREENVILLE,S.C 
HOUSTON, TEX. + LOS ANGELES *« MINNEAPOLIS « NEW YORK « PHILADELPHIA «+ PITTSBURGH 
PORTLAND, ORE.+ST. LOUIS « SAN FRANCISCO + SYRACUSE, N. Y.*and other Principal Cities 














Splash-proof Type T D-c. Reliance Motor | 
with ball bearings. 
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—THE BLENDED 


No wonder the little red garment went to town! 


The fabric from which it was made was finished with 





Velv-O-Ray — the blended finishing oil. Velv-O-Ray 
gives fabrics a soft, silky texture . . . protects them 
against ageing defects. It eliminates rancidity 


stickiness . . . objectionable odor. 


Velv-O-Ray will help you give your fabrics extra 
sales appeal. This famous blended oil will improve 
their finish . . . give them the body, drape and fine 
texture that distinguish quality goods. Velv-O-Ray 


softens all types of synthetic fabrics. Uniform pene- 


trating power makes it ideal for cotton, silk and mix- 


ROYCE CHEMICAL COMPANY 


CARET ON 


- 2 4 

igh ‘4s 
+ v4. 
o “; 
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FINISHING OIL 


tures. When properly applied to quetsch or mangle, 


it will not foam. 


VELV-O-RAY LOWERS COSTS. Manufactured 
under constant laboratory control, Velv-O-Ray is 
known for dependability and economy. Its high uni- 
formity and pure non-mineral content assure you of 
lower finishing costs. And remember: Velv-O-Ray 
has no deteriorating effects on the blankets of Palmer 
and Sanforizing machines. Our technical staff is ready 


to help you with your finishing problems. Write today 
for factson VELV-O-RAY FREE CONSULTATION. 


NEW ER Sa 





MANUFACTURERS OF SULPHONATED OILS INCLUDING VELV-O0-RAY*, CASTROLITE*,AND HYDROSULPHITES INCLUDING PAROLITE*, VATROLITE*, DISCOLITE* 


“Reg. U.S. Pat. Off 
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